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INTRODUCTION, 



The object of the Compiler of the present volume of 
Becitations is to present as many high-class Becitations as 
could be conveniently given within the compass of one 
small volimae. There are many books of Readings and 
Recitations already published of considerable merit, but 
hitherto no single volume has been published including the 
majority of the best well-known British and American 
"gems" suitable for recitation. Most of the works 
published contain long selections suitable for reading ordy; 
and, from his experience as member and president of an 
elocutionary association, the Compiler feels assured that a 
volume such as the present will be a desideratum to 
members of literary and elocutionary societies. 

The Compiler desires to acknowledge thankfully the very 
prompt and courteous permission accorded to him by 
Charles Mackay, Lord Lytton, E. Waugh, W. C. Bennett, 
Charles Swain, and other authors, to publish the selections 
firom their works given in this volume. He also cordially 
thanks those publishers who have granted a similar boon 
by allowing him to include several of their copyright 
coems. 
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READINGS AND RECITATIONS, 



AMERICA TO GREAT BRITAIN. 



All hail ! thou noble land, 
Our fathers' native soil I 
stretch thy mighty hand, 
Gigantic grown by toil, 
O'er the vast Atlantic wave, to our shore, 
For thou, with magic might, 
Canst reach to where the light 
Of Phoebus travels bright 
The world o'er. 

The genius of our clime, 

From his pine-embattled steep, 
Shall hail the great sublime ; 
While the TMtons of the deep, 
With their conchs, the kindred league shall proclaim. 
Then let the world combine — 
O'er the main our naval line, 
Like the milky-way shall shine. 
Bright in fame. 

Though ages long have passed 

Since our fathers left their home. 
Their pilot in the blast, 
O'er imtravelled seas to roam ; 
Yet lives the blood of England in our veins 
And 8hall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains ? 



i& POLONIUS'S ADVICE TO UIS SON LAERTES. 

While the language free and bold 
Which the bard of Avon sung, 
In which oxir Milton told 
How the vault of heaven rung, 
When Satan, blasted, fell with his host ; 
While thus with wverenoe meet 
Ten thousand echoes greet, 
From rock to rock repeat 
Round our coast ; • 

While the manners, while the arts, 

That moved a nation's soul, 
Still cling around our hearts, 
Between let ocean roll, 
Our joint commimion breaking with the sun : 
Yet, still from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech, — 
" We are one !" 

Washington AlUton, 



POLONIUS'S ADVICE TO HIS SON, LAERTE& 



QiV£ thy thoughts no iongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act ; 
Be thou fauuliar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade. 
Beware of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in. 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 
And they in France, of the best rank And station, 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 



THE MAY QUEBI?. 

For loan oft loses both itself and ftiend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry, 
This above all — ^to thine owj? ^elf be true j 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell j my blessing seasop thee in this. 



THE MAY QUEEN. 

PART FIRST. 
Sy peiTnisaion qf Mews. Strahan o& Cb,J 

You musi wake and call me early, call me early, mother 
dear; 

To-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the glad New- 
year, 

Of aU the glad New-year, mother, the maddest, merriest 
day; 

For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 
o' the May. 

There's many a black, black eye, they say, but none so 

bright as mine ; 
There's Margaret and Mary, there's Kate and Caroline : 
j3ut none so fair as little Alice in all the land they say ; 
So I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 

o' the May. 

I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake. 
If you do not call me loud when the day begins to break : 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds, and garlands 

gay, 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 
o' the May. 

As I came up the valley whom think ye I should see 
But Robin leaning on the bridge beneath the hazel-tree 1 
He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him yester- 
day : 
But I'm to be Queen o* the May, mother, I'm id be Qiieen 
o' the May 



4 THE MAT QUEEN. 

He thought I was -a ghost, mother, for I was all in white, 
And I ran bj him without speaking, like a flash of light. 
They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what they say, 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 
o* the May. 

They say he's dying all for love, but that can never be ; 
They say his hea^ is breaking, mother — ^what is that 

to me] 
There's many a bolder lad 'ill woo me any summer day, 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 

o' the May. 

Little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the green. 
And you'll be there too, mother, to see me made the Queen ; 
For the shepherd lads on every side 'ill come i^m far away, 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 
o' the May. 

The honeysuckle round the porch haa wov'n its wavy 

bowers, 
And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint, sweet cuckoo 

flowers ; 
And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps 

and hollows gray ; 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 

o' the May. 

The night-winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow- 
grass. 

And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as they 
pass: 

There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the livelong 
day; 

And Fm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 
o' the May. 

All the valley, mother, 'ill be fresh and green, and still, 
And the cowsHp and the crowfoot are over all the hill ; 
And the rivulet in the flowery dale 'ill merrily glance and 
play; 

For I'm to be Queen o* the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 
o' the May. 



SOLITUDE. — WATER. 5 

So jou must wak« and call me early^ call m« earlj^ mothei 
dear, 

To-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the glad New- 
year; 

To-morrow 'ill be of all the year the maddest, merriest day. 

For Fm to be Queen o' the May, mother, Fm to be Queen 
o' the May. Tennyson, 

SOLITUDE. 



To SIT on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene. 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 

To cHmb the trackless mountain all imseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean : 
This is not soUtude ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores uu> 
rolled. 

But 'midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 
And roam along, the world's tir'd denizen. 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless 

Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of aU that flatter'd, followed, sought and sued : 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude. Byron. 



WATER. 



J3y pCTTOttnon of t?ie Proprietors of Mr. Anderton'9 Pceins.j 

See ! our glasses are not fill'd 
With fermented or distilled, 
'Tis a liquid fools refuse — 
That wmch Jah- Jehovah brews 
What with water can compare ? 
Pure as ether, free as air. 
Bright as drop in pity's eye, 
SweQt as breath of Araby. 



SaUTUBE. 

Here*s a bumper ! drink it up ! 
Life is lodged within the cup : 
Quaffing this, jou waste no wealth. 
Brace your nerves, and guard your healUw 
Boon most common, yet the best, 
Harmless as a mothers breast ; 
Ever welcomed with delight 
By the sterling B.echabite. 

Tempt no more, 'tis labour vain — 
Sherry pale or red champagne : 
Give me water — Hermon's dew- 
Clear as yon wide arch of blue, 
Nature's recipe for thirst. 
Ne'er did man, by act accurst, 
Remedy for that invent 
Like our virgin element. 

Stimulants exhaust the frame ; 
Drunkards plav a losing game ; 
Purchase, by their beastly whims, 
Aching heads and shaking limbs ; 
But the draught that in the wild 
Cheer'd poor Hagar's fainting child, 
Life, ana strength, and freedom brings, 
Like the source from whence it springs. 

Laughing in the maay rills, 
Leaping down the giant hiUs, 
Sleeping in the glassy lakes, 
Where no breeze a ripple makes ; 
Or in teeming showers of love. 
Dropping fatness from above. 
On the scorch'd and arid sod- 
Best of all the gifts of God. 

Fount ! whose droppings did suffice 
Sinless man in Paradise ; 
Blessed cup, which once did queH, 
Jesu's pangs at Jacob's well ; 
Type of what His grace imparts 
To believing, broken hearts ; 
Well of life, whose running o'er, 
Those who dpink sbj^ll thirst no more, 

ff^iry Anderton» 



KINGING OUT THE YEAR. 7 



HINGING OUT THE YEAR. 



(By permission of Messrs. I^rahan dt Co.) 

EiNG out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night ; 

King out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new. 

Ring happy bells across the snow ; 
The year is going— let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to aU mankind. 

Ring out a slowly-dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood. 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth, and right. 
Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free. 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

A, Tennyson, 



GOD BLESS THI SILVER YURB. 

GOD BLESS THI SILVER YURB. 



(By permimon of the AvJQunr.) 

Zoi^^i lad, though thi hand's 
Like reawsty iron to feel, 

There's very few i' th' lond. 
Aw like to gripe as weel. 

Thae'll never dee i' th' dumps, 
Becose o' bein poor, 

Thae good owd king o' trumps- 
God bless thi silver yure ! 

Poo up to th' side o' th' hob. 

An' rest thi weary shanks. 
An' dunnot fret thi nob 

Wi' fortin' an' her pranks : 
These folk at's preawd an' rich 

May tremble at her freawn ; 
They'n further far nor sich 

As thee to tumble deawn. 

Theaw never longs for wine. 

Nor dainties rich an' rare, 
For sich a life as thine 

Can sweeten simple fare ; 
Contented with thi meal, 

Thae's wit enough to know 
That daisies liven weel 

Where tulips connot grow. 

An' though thi' clooas are rough. 

An' gettin' very owd, 
They'n onswer weel enough 

To keep thi limbs fro' th' cowd t 
A foo would pine away 

I' sich a suit as thine. 
But, thaer't the stuff to may 

A fustian jacket fine. 

A tattert clowt may lap 

A very noble prize ; 
A king may be, oy hap, ^ 

A beggar i' cfisguise. 



A PSALM OF LIFE. 

When t'one has lafb his feast^ 
And t'other done his crust. 

Then, which is which at last, 
These little piles o' dust ? 

An' though thi share o' life, 

May seem a losin' game. 
Thae's striven fair i' th' strife, 

An' kept a dacent aim ; 
No meawse nooks i' thi mind. 

Nor maUce i' thi breast, 
Thae's still bin true an' kind, 

An' trusted fate wi' th' rest. 

Through trouble, toil, an' wrung, 

Thae's whiselt at thi wark, 
An wrosel't life so lung, 

Thi Hmbs are gotten stark ; 
But, sich a heart as thine's 

A never-faihn' fnend ; 
It cheer's a mon's decline, 

An' keeps it sweet to th' end. 

Thi banner 11 soon be furled, 

An' then they'n ha' to tell, 
" He traveU't th' dirty world, 

An' never soil't hissel' ! " 
An' when aw come to dee, 

An' death has ta'en his tow, 
Aw hope to leet o' thee^ 

God oless thi snowy pow ! 



E, Waugh 



A PSALM OF LIFE. 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN SAID TO THE 

PSALMIST. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers 
" Life is but an empty dream ; " 

For the soul is dead that slumbers. 
And things are not what they seem. 

B 



10 A PSALM Ot? UfE, 

Life is real ! life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
** Dust thou art, to dust retumest,** 

Was not spoken of the souL 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Finds us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle I 

Be a hero in the strife I 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead past bury its dead ! 
Act — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and Qod overhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives subUme, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn ioaain, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart agaia. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait. 

H, W, ZongfeUoto. 



THE THREE SONS. H 

THE THREjS sons. 



I HAVB a «on, a little son, a boy just five years old, 
With eyes of thoughtful eainestness, and mind of gentle 

mould; 
They tell me that imusual grace in all his ways appears, 
That my child is grave and wise of heart beyond his ohildjiil 

years. 
X cannot say how this may be ; I know his face ia fair, 
And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet and serious air ; 
I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loveth me, 
But loveth yet his mother more, with grateful fervency. 
But that which others most admire is the thought whioh 

fills his mind, 
■a© food for grave inquiring speech he everywhere doth 

Btrange questions doth he ask of me when we together 

walk ; 
Ue 0eaE>oely thinks as children think, or talks as children 

talk. 
Nor cares he much for childish sports, dotes not on hat or 

baU, 
But looks on manhood's ways and works, and aptly mimics 

siXL 
His little heart is busy still, and oftentimes perplei^ 
With thoughts about this world of ours, and thoughts 

about the next. 
He kneels at his dear mother's knee — ^she teacheth him to 

pray, 
And strange, and sweet, and solemn then are the words 

which he will say.^ 
Ob, should my gentle child be spared to manhood's years 

like me. 
A holier ana a wiser man I trust that he will be ; 
And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his thoughtful 

brow, 
I dare not think what I should feel were I to lose him now, 

I have a son, a second soil, a simple child of three ; 
I^ not declare how bright and fair his httle features be, 
How silver sweet those tones of his when he prattles on 
my knee: 
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I do not think his light blue eye is like his brother's, keen. 
Nor his brow so full of childish thought, as his hath ever 

been ; 
But his little heart's a fountain pure of kind and tender 

feeling, 
And his every look's a gleam of light, rich depths of love 

revealing. 
When he walks with me, the countryfolk who pass ns m 

the street 
Will speak their joy and bless my boy, he looks so mild and 

sweet. 
A playfellow is he to all, and yet, with cheerful tone, 
Wni sing his Uttle song of love when left to sport alone. 
His presence is Uke sunshine, sent to gladden home and 

nearth, 
To comfort us in all our griefe, and sweeten all our mirth. 
Should he grow up to riper years, Grod grant his heart may 

prove 
As sweet a home for heavenly grace as now for earthly love ; 
And if, beside his grave, the tears our aching eyes must 

dim, 
God comfort us for all the love which we shall lose in him. 



I have a son, a third sweet son ; his age 1 cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years and months where he is gone 

to dwell. 
To us for fourteen anxious months his infant smiles were 

given, 
And then he bade farewell to earth and went to live in 

heaven. 
I cannot tell what form his is, what looks he weareth now, 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph 

brow. 
The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss which he 

doth feel. 
Are numbered with the secret things which God will not 

reveal ; 
But I know (for God hath told me this) that he is now at 

rest. 
Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour's loving 

breast. 
I know his spirit feels no more this weary load of flesh, 
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But his sleep is bless'd with endless dreams of joy for ever 

fresh. 
I know the angels fold him close beneath their glittering 

wings, 
And soothe him with a song that breathes of heaven's 

divinest things. 
I know that we shall meet our babe (his mother dear 

and I), 
Where God for aye shall wipe away all tears from every eye. 
Whate'er befalls his brethren twain, his bliss can never 

cease ; 
Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is certain 

peace. 
It may be that the tempter's wiles their souls from bliss 

may sever, 
But, if our own poor faith fail not, he must be ours for ever. 
When we think of what our darling is, and what we still 

must be ; 
When we muse on that world's perfect bliss, and thii 

world's misery ; 
When we groan beneath this load of sin, pni feel this grief 

and pain, 
Oh ! we'd rather lose our other two than bave him here 

again. 

Rev, J, MoiUtrie, 



THE STAGE-STRUCK HERO. 



A STAGE-STRUCK hero while at homo 
His Zanga ofb would roar ; 

One day the servant-maid did come, 
And gently op'd the door, 

** Woman, away !" aloud he cries, 

" I wish to be aloue.** 
** I beg your pardon," she replies, 

" There's one below, imknown." 
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He seized her hand, and that with speed- 

" Oh, Isabella, dear ! 
In tears, thou fool !" " Not I, indeed I 

I seldom shed a tear." 



" But what's the meaning of all this V 
" rn tell thee." " Well, sir, well ! " 

** But be thou plunged in helPs abyss 
If it thou e'er should'st tell ! " 



" You terrify me, sir. Oh dear ! 

What can the secret be 1 
111 never tell — upon ray word ! 

No, never 1 You shall see. 

" What is it, sir i I long to know.*' 
" Know, then, 1 hate Alonzo ! " 

" I understand — that man below ; 
How dare he trouble me so 1 " 



Away she went, and in good truth 
The man began to blame ; 

In the meantime om* spouting youth 
Richard the Third becrime. 



" Here will I pitch my tent ! '' he cries, 

And on the sofa stretch'd ; 
The servant-maid again appeared, 

For she his breakfast fetched. 

^ Give me another horse — ^bind up my wounds I 

He, jumping up, did call ; 
The woman, startled at the sounds, 

Let all the tea-thin.srs fall ! 






•• 



'o' 



In came the man, who having said, 

" Buckram, sir, I am ; " 
" Off with his head ! " he cries aloud-— 

*' So much for Buckingham ! " 
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The man jumped back, the woman aoream'd, 

For both were sore afraid'; 
A bedlamite, our spOuter seem'd^ 

And, like Octavian, said — 

** I cannot sleep I ^ " And wherefore, pray ? " 

" The leaves are newly puird ! " 
This said, the woman walked away 

Until his frenzy cool'd. 

But Buckram gave his bill, and so 

He was resolved to stay : 
« rU hug Oii't, will glut on't ! " 

" Oh, no, I'd rather, sir, you'd pay ! " 

** Reptile I ^ The exclamation shocks ; 

Great were the tailor's fears : 
** I'll dash thy body o'er the rocks 1 " 

The man pull'd out his shears. 

" I'll grapple with thee thus," he cried } 

And soon the shears he won : 
The tailor was so terrified 

That he thought fit to run. 



A TEMPERANCE SONa 



fBy pennii^on of the proprietors of Mr. Anderton*t worhsj 

I LOVE my eaae^ and ne'er denied 
The comforts of a warm fireside ; 
Fair woman's beamy smiles impart 
A thrill of rapture to my heart. 
But are these only to be found 
In the hotel's enchanted ground ? 
Yes, in that happy cot serene 
Where my dear wife presides as queen. 

I love the burning thirst to quench, 
But not amid the tavern's stench ; 
I'd rather take a hearty swill 
Of water from yon gurghng rill, 
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Or lap the pure and snow-white juice 
Which ruminating herds produce ; 
While often, as I read the news, 
My wife a cup of " Samson" brews. 

I like good living ; but not mine 
Are costly draughts of ruby wine ; 
Brown ale with folly may go down, 
But I prefer roast beef done brown. 
Away with porter's bitter froth I 
Give me a bowl of starry broth. 
Health needs no stimulants like these, 
And wine must bow to bread and cheesei, 

I welcome laughter, but my laugh 
Depends not on the cups I quaff ; 
My mirth is gushing, guileless, wild 
As the clear chuckle of my child. 
I loathe the dull, galvanic grin 
Which reaches not the soul within, 
Wrung from the nerves, the face to dress. 
By the vile force-pump of excess. 

I am no niggard, though I strive 
To keep some honey in the hive : 
A bag of gold to faU upon 
Is a nice thing when age comes on ; 
Bright independence is a prize 
Excelled by none beneath the skies ; 
And, in her stem and rigid school, 
The spendthrift is a pitied fooL 

The ruling passion which pollutes 
Oiu" native land with reehng brutes, 
Like other despots had his day, 
But dwindles now his ancient sway. 
How blest the hour when I rebelled, 
From lip and home the foe expell'd ! 
Short was the conflict — ^brief, but hard— 
And freedom is my rich reward. 

Henry Andertati 
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MARC ANTONY'S OEATION OVER THE BODY 

OF CiESAR. 

Friends, Romans, countiyinen, lend me your ears : 

I come to bury CsBsar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Caesar ! The noble Brutus 

Hath told you Csesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it were a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest 

(For Brutus is an honourable man. 

So are they all, all honourable men), 

Come I to speak in Caesar's fmieral. 

He was my friend, faithful, and just to me ; 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffer fill ; 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious 1 

When that the poor hath cried, Caesar hath wept : 

Ambition should be made of sterner stufL 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ] 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And sure he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke ; 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ] 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason ! Bear with me, 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 
* ♦ * * ♦ 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 
O masters ! il I were disposed to stir 
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Yoxir hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong ; 

Who, you all know, are honourable men. 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here's a parchment with the seal of CeBsar ; 

I found it in his closet — ^'tis his will. 

Let but the commons hear this testament 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read). 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, \ 

Unto their issue. 



If you have tears prepare to shed them now. 

You all do know tnis mantle : I remember 

The first time ever Csesar put it on ; 

'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent ; 

That day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through ; 

See, what a rent the envious Casoa made ; 

Through this the well-belov^ Brutus stabb'd ; 

And, as he pluck'd his cursM steel away, 

Mark how tne blood of Caesar followed it ! 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv'd 

If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no. 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel. 

Judge, you gods ! how dearly Caesar loVd him t 

This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 

For, when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms, 

Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey's statue. 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell, 

0, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us, fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 

0, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
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The dint of pity. These are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Coesar's vesture wounded 1 Look you here, — 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors, 
* * ♦ * * 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable. 

What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 

That made them do it ; they are wise and honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blimt man, 

That love my friend ; and that they know full well 

That give me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men's blood ; I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet CsBsax's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

Shakespere, 



JOHN LITTLEJOHN. 



fSy permitsion of the Author J 

John Littlbjohn was stanch and strong, 
Upright and downright, scorning wrong ; 
He gave good weight and paid his way. 
He thought for himself, and said his say. 
Whenever a rascal strove to pass. 
Instead of silver, a coin of brass^ 
He took his hammer, ami said with a frofWn, 
** The coin is spwriousj nail it dovmP 
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John Littlejohn was firm and true, 
You could not cheat him in " two and two;* 
When foolish arguers, might and main, 
Darkened and twisted the clear and plain, 
He saw through the mazes of their speech 
The simple truth beyond their reach ; 
And crushing their logic, said, with a frown, 
" Your coin is spurious^ tiail it dowii,^^ 

John Littlejohn maintained the right, 
Through storm and shine, in the world's despite ; 
When fools or quacks desired his vote, 
Dosed him with arguments learned bjr rote, 
Or by coaxiug, threats, or promise tried 
To gain his support to the wrongful side, 
" Nay, rwby^^ said John, with an angry frown, 
" Tour coin is spurioiiSy nail it dovm^ 

When told that kings had a right divine, 
And that the people were herds of swine. 
That nobles alone were fit to rule, 
That the poor were unimproved by school, 
That ceaseless toil was the proper fate 
Of all but the wealthy and the great ; 
John shook his head, and said, with a frown, 
" TKq coin is spuriozis, naU it dovmP 

When told that events might justify 

A false and crooked policy ; 

That a decent hope of future good 

Might excuse departure from rectitude ; 

That a lie, if white, was a small oj6fenc«, 

To be forgiven by men of sense ; 

" Nay, nayl^ said John, with a sigh and a frown, 

" ThjQ coin is spurious, nail it doum" 

Charles Mcudkay. 

JOHN MAYNARD. 



In North America once lived 
A man unknown to fame ; 

(Methinks that very few have heard 
Of brave John Maynard's name). 
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A skilful pilot he was bred ; 

In God was his delight ; 
His head was clear, his hands were strong. 

His hopes seemed ever bright. 

Once, from Detroit to Buffalo 

A steamer plied her way ; 
And honest John stood at the helm. 

That lovely summer day. 

Well filled with joyous passengers, 

She cut the waters wide, 
Leaving a silver line of Hght 

Along the foaming tide. 

■ 

But suddenly her captain starts ! 

His cheek is white as snow ! 
O ! sight of dread !— Light wreaths of smoke 

Come curling from below ! 

Then rose the horrid shout of fire ! 

Appalling, wild, and drear ! 
A boat the steamer carried not, 

Nor human aid was near ! 

All hands to instant work were called : 

Alas ! all toil was vain ! 
The fury of the raging flames 

No effort might restrain. 

" How long ere Buffalo be reached V* 

Arose an eager cry. 
"About three-quarters of an hour,*' 

John Maynard made reply. 

Then forward rush the passengers. 

Dismayed with terror sore : 
John Maynard at the helm still stands. 

As steadfast as before. 

Now dreadful clouds of smoke arise, 

And sheets of flame divide ! 
** John Maynard, are you at the helm'i" 

The captain loudly cried. 



i 
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" Ay, aye, sir I" was the quick reply, 
" Then say, how does she head V* 

"South-east by east" — ^the answer came 
Above the uproar dread. 

" Head her south-east I" the captain shouts^ 

" And run her quick ashore." 
"Ay, aye, sir P' but the quick response 

Was feebler than before. 

" John Maynard ! can you still hold on 

Five minutes longer still 1" 
The captain's ear scarce caught the words— 

" By Gk)d's good help I will I" 

Scorched were the old man's face and hair ; 

One hand disabled hung ; 
Yet with the other to the wheel 

As to a rock he clung ! 

He beached the ship ! — ^to all on board 

A landing safe was given ; 
But, as the latest leaped on shore, 

John Maynard rose to heaven. 

Josephine, " British Workman," lS63w 



FOR A' THAT AND A' THAT. 



Is THERE, for honest poverty, 

That hangs his head, and s,* that t 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 

And dare be poor, for a' that. 
For a* that, ancTa* that. 

Our toil's obscure, and a' that, 
The rank is but the guinea stamps 

Tho man's the gowd for a' that. 

What tho' on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden grey, and a' that ; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their win6^ 
A man's a man for a' that ; 
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For a' that, and a' that, 

Their tinsel show, and a' that ; 
The honest man, though ne'er sae poor. 

Is king o' men for a' that. 

Ye see yon birlde, ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a' that ; 
Tho' hundreds worship at his word, 

He's but a coof for a' that : 
If or a' that, and a* that. 

His riband, star, and a' that. 
The man of independent mind, 

He looks an' laughs at a' that. 

A king can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his mighty 

Guid faith, he maunna fa' that ! 
For a' that, and a* that, 

Their dignities, and a' that, 
The pith o' sense, and pride o' worth, 

Are higher ranks than a' that. 

Then let -as pray that come it may, 

As come it will, for a' that-^ 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth. 

May bear the gree, and a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that, 

A man's a man for a' that ; 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that. 



THE DIFFICULTY OF PLEASING. 



A COUNTRY fellow and his son, they teU 
In modem fables, had an ass to sell : 
For this intent they turned it out to play, 
And fed so well, that, by the destined day, 
They brought the creature into sleek repair 
And drove it gently to a neigh'bring fair. 
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Ab they were jogging on, a rural class 
Was heard to say, ''Look ! look there at that ass I 
And those two blockheads, trudging on each side. 
That have not either of them sense to ride ; 
Asses all three ! " And thus the country folks 
On man and boy began to cut their jokes. 

Th' old fellow minded nothing that they said, 
But every word stuck in the young one s head ; 
And thus began their comment thereupon ; 
" Ne'er heed 'em, lad." " Nay, father, do get on." 
'• Not I, indeed." "Why then, let me, I pray." 
" Well do ; and see what prating tongues will say." 

The boy was mounted, and they had not got 
Much farther on, before another knot, 
Just as the ass was pacing by, pad, pad, 
Cried, " 0, that lazy booby of a lad ! 
How unconcernedly the gaping brute 
Lets his poor aged father walk a-foot I * 

Down came the son on hearing this acooimt, 

And begg'd and pray'd, and niade his father mount : 

Till a third party, on a farther stretch, 

** See ! see ! " exclaim'd, " that old hard-hearted wretch ! 

How like a justice there he sits, or 'squire. 

While the poor lad keeps wading through the mire." 

" Stop," cried the lad, still deeper vex'd in mind, 

** Stop ! father, stop ! let me get up behind." 

This done, they thought they certainly should please. 

Escape reproaches, and be both at ease ; 

For having tried each practicable way. 

What could be left for jokers now to say ? 

Still disappointed by succeeding tone, 
'*Harke ye, you fellows ! is that ass your own ? 
Get off; for shame ! or one of you at least— 
You both deserve to carry the poor beast, 
Eeady to drop down upon the road, 
With such a large unconscionable load." 



> 
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On this they both dismounted ; and some say 

Contrived to carry, like a truss of hay, 

The ass between 'em. Prints, they add, are seen, 

With man and lad slinging the ass between ! 

Others omit that fancy in the print. 

As overstraining an ingenious hint. 

The copy that we follow says : The man 
Bubb'd down the ass, and took to his first plan ; 
Walk'd to the fair, and sold him, got his price, 
And gave his son this periiinent advice: 
" Let talkers talk ; stick thou to what is best ; 
To think of pleasing all is but a jest." 
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The brook is rippling gently by, 
The breeze sends forth its plaintive sigh ; 
Care does no longer hover nigh 

Our Cottage. 

Our peaceful home from strife is free ; 
Then who can ever happier be. 
While we with joy can daily see 

Our Cottage ] 

Here peace and plenty reign around. 
In ev'ry bosom love is found, ' 
And God's best blessing spread around 

Our Cottage. 

No vile deceit shall enter here. 
From scenes of crime we'll seek to steer ; 
Then tranquil jov will linger near 

Our Cottage. 

Let those who are to blessings blind 
Be wam'd ! The right path ever mind. 
And then a heaven on earth they'll fina 
Their Cottage, 
fj AnoTi 
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ABSALOM. 



The waters slept. Night's silvery veil hmig low 

On Jordan's bosom, ana the eddies curl'd 

Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still. 

Unbroken beating of the sleeper's pulse. 

The reeds bent down the stream ; the willow leavei^ 

With a soft chedc upon the lulling tide, 

Forgot the lifting wmds ; and the long stems, 

Whose flowers the water, like a gentle nurse. 

Bears on its bosom, quietly gave way,. 

And lean'd in gracefiu attitudes to rest. 

How strikingly the course of nature tells, 

By its light heed of human suffering, 

That it was fashion'd for a happier world ! 

King David's limbs were weary. He had fled 

From far Jerusalem ; and m)w he stood, 

With his faint people, for a little rest 

Upon the shores of Jordan. The light wind 

Of mom was sthring, and he bared his brow 

To its refreshing breath ; for he had worn 

The mourner's covering, and he had not felt 

That he could see his people \mtil now. 

They gather'd round him on the fresh green bank^ 

And spoke their kindly words ; and, as the sun 

Bose up in heaven, he knelt among them there, 

And bow'd his head upon his hands to pray. 

Oh ! when the heart is full — ^when bitter thoughts 

Come crowding quiokly up for utterance. 

And the poor common words of courtesy 

Are such an empty mockery — ^how mucn 

The bursting heart may pour itself in prayer ! 

He pray'd for Israel — and his voice went up 

Strongly and fervently. He pray'd for those 

Whose love had been his shield—and his deep tones 

Grew tremulous. But, oh ! for Absalom — 

For his estranged, misguided Absalom — 

The proud, bnght being who had burst away, 

In afl his princely beauty, to defy 

The heart that cherish'd him — for him he pour'd, 

In agony that would not be controU'd, 
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Strong supplication, and forgave him than,. 
Before his Qod, for his deep siofidnesa 



The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 

Was straightened for the grave ; and, as the foMa 

Sank to the still proportions, they betrayed 

The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 

His hair was yet unshorn, and silken curls 

Were floating round the tassels as they sway'd 

To the admitted air, as glossy now 

As when, in hours of gentle dalliance, bathing. 

The snowy fingers of Judea's daughters. 

His helm was at his feet ; his banner, soil'd 

With trailing through Jerusalem, was laid, 

Beversed, beside him ; and the jewell'd hilt, 

Whose diamonds lit the passage of his Made, 

Rested, like mockery, on his cover'd brow. 

The soldiers of the king trod to and fro. 

Clad in the garb of battle ; and their chie^ 

The mighty Joab, stood beside the bier, 

And gazed upon the dark pall steadfastly. 

As if he fear'd the slumberer might stir. 

A slow step startled him. He grasp'd his blade 

As if a trumpet rang ; but the bent form 

Of David enter'd, and he gave commaaid, 

In a low tone, to his few followers. 

And lefb him with his dead. The long stood still 

Till the last echo died ; then, throwing off 

The sackcloth frx>m his brow, and layinjo^ back 

The pall from the still features of his child. 

He boVd his head upon him, and broke forth, 

In the resistless eloquence of woe . 

"Alas ! my noble boy ! that thou should'st die ! 

Thou, who wert made so beautifully fair ! 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye. 

And leave his stillness in this clusteiing hair I 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 
My proud boy, Absalom 1 

" Cold is thy brow, my son, and I am chill, 
As to my bosom I nave tried to press thee : 
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How was I wont to feel my pulses thrill, 

Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee, 
And hear thy sweet *My Father !' from these dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom ! 

^ But death is on thee. I shall hear the gush 
Of music and the voices of the young ; 

And life wiU pass me in the mantling blush, 
And the dark tresses to the soft wind fliing ; 

But thou no more, with thy sweet voice, shall come 
To meet me, Absalom I 

"And oh ! when I am stricken, and my heart, 
Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken. 

How will its love for thee, as I depart. 
Yearn for thine ear to drink its last deep token ! 

It were so sweet, amid death's gathering gloom. 
To see thee, Absalom ! 

"And now, farewell ! 'Tis hard to give thee up ; 

With death so like a slumber on thee ; 
And thy dark sin ! — oh ! I could drink the cup, 

If from this woe its bitterness had won thee. 
May Gk)d have call'd thee, like a wanderer, home, 
My lost boy, Absalom ! " 

He cover'd up his face, and bow'd himself 

A moment on his child ; then giving him 

A look of melting tenderness, he clasp'd 

His hands convulsively, as if in prayer ; 

And, as if a strength were given him of God, 

He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 

Firmlv and decently, and left him there, • 

As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. N, P, Willis, 
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In form and feature, face and limbs, 

I grew so like my brother, 
That folks got taking me for him. 

And each for one another. 
It puzzled all our kith and kin. 

It reached an awful pitch ; 
For one of us was bom a twin. 

Yet not a soul knew " which." 
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When quite a little infant child 

My trouble did begin, 
For when I called for nourishment 

'Twas given to the other twin ; 
Thev gave *' me " Godfrey's cordial 

When he kicked up a shine, 
And when his nose was troublesome 

They took to wiping mine. 

One day, to make the matter worse, 

Before our names were fixed, 
As we were being washed by nurse 

We got " completely mixed ;" 
And thus you see by fate-decree, 

Or rather nurse's whim. 
My brother John got christened " me/' 

And I got christened " him." 

This fatal Hkeness even dogged 

My footsteps when at school. 
For I was always b^ing flogged 

'Cause he tumed-^ut a fool. 
But once I had a sweet revenge. 

For something made me ill ; 
The doctor came and gave poor Jack 

A black draught and a pill. 

We both set up at last in trade : 

My prospects were but grim ; 
The people bought my things, but paid 

The money all to him. 
And once wnen he had had a drop, 

And broke a policeman's knob ; 
They took me into custody, 

Aiid fined me forty bob. 

This fatal likeness turned the tide 

Of my domestic life, 
For somehow my intended bride 

Became my brother's wife. 
Year after year, and still the same 

Absurd mistakes went on ; 
And when I died the neighbom's came 

And buried brother John. 

Hn S, LeiqK 



n 



LOVE. 

LOVE. 



Hail, Love ! first love ! thou word ihsA Bums all bliai I 

The sparkling cream of all Time's blessedness, 

The silken down of happiness complete 1 

Discemer of the richest grapes of joy. 

She gathered and select^ with her hand 

All finest relishes, all fairest sights, 

All rarest odours, all divinest sounds, 

All thoughts, all feelings dearest to the soul ; 

And brought the holy mixture home, and filled 

The heart with all superlatives of bliss. 

But who would that expound which words transcend 

Must talk in vain. Behold a meeting-scene 

Of early love, and thence infer its worth. 

It was an eve of Autumn's holiest mood ; 

The corn-fields, bathed in Cynthia's silver light. 

Stood ready for the reaper's gathering hand, 

And all the winds slept soimdly. Nature seemed, 

In silent contemplation, to adore 

Its Maker. Now and then the ag^ leaf 

Fell from its fellows, rustling to the ground ; 

And, as it fell, bade man think on his end. 

On vale and lake, on wood and mountain high, 

With pensive wing outspread, sat heavenly Thought, 

Conversing with itself Vesper looked forth 

From out her western hermitage, and smiled ; 

And up the east, unclouded, rode the Moon, 

With all her stars, gazing on earth intense, 

As if she saw some wondei walking there. 

Such was the night, so lovely, still, serene, 
When, by a hermit thorn that on the hill 
Had seen a hundred flowery ages pass, 
A damsel kneeled to offer up her prayer. 
Her prayer nightly offered, nightly heard. 
Phis ancient thorn had been the meeting-place 
Of love, before his country's voice had called 
The ardent youth to fields of honour, far 
Beyond the wave ; and hither now repaired, 
Nightly, the maid, by God's all-seeing eye 
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Seen only, while she sought this boon alone — 

Her lover's safety, and his quick return. 

In holy, humble attitude she kneeled, 

And to her bosom, Mr as moonbeam, pressed 

One hand, the other lifted up to heaven. 

Her eye, upturned, bright as the star of mom, 

As violet me^, excessive ardour streamed^ 

Wafting away her earnest heart to (Jod. 

Her voice, scarce uttered, soft as 2ephyt^ sigh 

On morning's lily cheek, though soft and low, 

Yet heard in heaven, heard at the mercy-seat. 

A tear-drop wandered on her lovely face ; 

It was a tear of faith and holy fear, 

Pure as the drops that hang at dawning-timA 

On yonder willows by the Stream of li&. 

On her the Moon looked steadfastly ; the Stani| 

That circle nightly round ihe eternal Throne^ 

Glanced down, well pleased : and Everlaating Love 

Gave gracious audience to her prayer sincere* 

had her lover seen her thus alonC) 

Thus holy, wrestling thus, and all for him ! 

Nor did he not ; for ofttimes Providence, 

With unexpected joy the fervent prayer 

Of faith surprised. Eetumed j^om long delay, 

With glory crowned, of righteous actions won, 

The sacred thorn, to memory dear, ^jcai sought 

The youth, and foimd it at the happy hour. 

Just whea the damsel kneeled herseu to pray. 

Wrapt in devotion, pleading with her God, 

She saw him not, heard not his foot approach ; 

All holy images seemed too impure 

To emblem her he saw A seraph kneeled. 

Beseeching for his ward, before tiie Throne, 

Seemed fittest, pleased him best. Sweet was the thought I 

But sweeter stiU the kind remembrance came. 

That she was flesh and blood, formed for himself. 

The plighted partner of his future life. 

And as thev met, embraced, and sat, embowered 

In woody cnambers of the starry night, 

Spirits of love about them ministered, 

Aiid God, approving, blessed the holy joy I 

FolloJk. 
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FAME. 



What Bhall I do lest life in silence pass 1 

And if I do, 
And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 

What needst thou rue 1 
Remember aye the ocean's deeps are mute ; 

The imallowB roar. 
Worth is the ocean — ^Fame is the bruit 

Along the shore. 

What shall I do to be for ever known 1 

Thv duty ever. 
This did mil many who slept unknown. 

Oh ! never, never ! 
Thinkst thou, perchance, that they remain unknown 

Whom thou knowst not ? 
By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown, 

Divine their lot. 

What shall I do to gain eternal life 1 

Dischai^ aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife, 

Yea, with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 

WiU life be fled ; 
While he who acts as conscience cries 

Shall li^e, though dead. 



LITTLE JIM. 



The cottage w&s a thatch'd one, 
The outside old and mean, 

Yet everything within that cot 
Was wondrous neat and clean. 

The night was dark and stormy. 
The wind was howling wild ; 

A patient mother knelt beside 
The death-bed of her child. 
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A little worn-out creature— 

His once bright eyes grown dim ; 
It was a colliers only child — 

They called him Lattle Jim. 

And, oh ! to see the briny tears 
Fast hurrying down her cheek, 

As she offered up a prayer in thought- 
She was afraid to speak, 

Lest she might waken one she loved 

Far better than her life ; 
For there was all a mother's love 

In that poor collier's wife. 

With hands uplifted, see, she kneels 

Beside the sufferer's bed ; 
And prays that He will spare her boy. 

And take herself instead. 



She gets her answer from the child ; 

Soft fall these words from him — 
" Mother, the angels do so smile, 

And beckon little Jim ! 

** I have no pain, dear mother, now, 

But, oh ! I am so dry ; 
Just moisten poor Jim's lips again, 

And, mother, don't you cry," 

With gentle, trembling haste, she held 

The teacup to his lips ; 
He smiled, to thank her, as he took 

Three tiny little sips. 

" Tell father, when he comeg from work^ 

I said good-night to him; 
And mother, now I'll go to sleep." 

Alas ! poor little Jim ! 



M TBUST IN GOD AND DO THE RIGHT. 

She saw that be waa dyings 

The ohild she, loVd so dear 
Had utter'd the last words that abm 

Might eYW hop» to hear. 

The cottage door wag c^eu'd, 

The oolHer^s step was heard ; 
The mother and the father met. 

Yet neither spaJo a word 1 

He bniew that aU was over-*- 

He knew his child was dead/ 
He took the candle in his hana . 

And walk*d towards the bed. 

His quivering lips gave token 

Of grief he d fain conceal ; 
And see ! his wife has joined him— - 

llie stricken couple kneel ! 

With hearts bowed down with sadness, 

They humbly ask of Him, 
In heaven, once more, to meet agaui 

Their own poor little Jim« 

E. FarrMT. 



TRUST IN OOP AND DO THE RIGHT. 



CouRAQS, lMx>ther ! do not stumUe 
Though thy path is dark as night ; 

There's a star t.o guide the humble — 
Trust in God and do the right. 

Let the road be long and dreary. 
And its ending out of sight ; 

Foot it bravely — ^strong or weary^— 
Trust in Goa and do the ri^t. 
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Perish "policy" and cuntmig^ 

Perish all that fbara the light ; 
Whether losing, whether winning. 

Trust in God and do the right 

Trust no party, church, or faction 

Trust no "leader" in the fight ; 
But in every word and action 

Trust in God and do the right. 

» 
Trust no fbim» of guilty pasuon — 

Fiends can look like angels l^^ht ; 
Trust no costomy school, or fashion — 

Trust in God and do the right. 

Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 

Some will flatter, some will slight ; 
Cease from man and look above thee— 

Trust in God and do the riglct 

Firmest rule, and safest guiding, 

Inward peace and inward light ; 
Star upon our path abiding-— 

Trust in God ajid do the right 

McLeod. 



THE BREAM 01 THB REVISLLEE. 



(Bi jmwAman of ilU Auikmr^ 

Around the bocKrd the gueots were i&at, 

The lights above them beaming^ 
And in their cups, replenifdi'd oft. 

The ruddy wine was streaimmg ; 
Their cheelDS were flnsh'd, their eyes wer« he^ip 

Their hearts with pleastffe bounded, 
The song was song, the toasfc was givez^ 

And loud the re^ soiuided. 
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I drained a goblet with the rest. 

And cried, " Away with sorrow ! 
Let us be happy for to-day — 

What care we for to-morrow ! " 
But as I spoke my sight grew dim, 

And slumber deep came o'er me. 
And 'mid the whirl of mingling tongues^ 

This vision passed before me. 

Methought I saw a demon rise : 

He held a mighty bicker, 
Whose burnished sides ran brimming o'er 

With floods of burning liquor. 
Aroimd him pressed a clamorous crowds 

To taste this liquor greedy, 
But chiefly came the poor and sad, 

The suffering and the needy. 

All those oppressed by care or debt, 

The dissolute, the lazy, 
Blear-eyed old men and reckless youths, 

And palsied women, crazy ; 
" Give, give ! " they cried, "give, give us drink. 

To drown all thought of sorrow ; 
If we are happy for to-day. 

What care we for to-morrow V* 

The first drop warmed their shivering skins, 

And drove away their sadness ; 
The second lit their sunken eyes, 

And fill'd their souls with gladness ; 
The third drop made them shout and roar. 

And play each fmious antic ; 
The fourth drop boiled their very blood, 

And the fifth drop drove them frantic. 

^ Drink !" said the demon, " drink your fill ! 

Drink of these waters mellow ! 
They'll make your eyeballs sear and dull, 

They'll make your white skins yellow ; 
They'll fill your homes with care and grief, 

And clothe your backs with tatters ; 
They'll fill your hearts with evil thoughts : 

But never mind — what mattei-s ? 
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** Though virtue sink, and reason fail, 

And social ties dissever, 
111 be your friend in hour of need, 

And find you homes for ever ; 
For I have built three mansions high, 

Three strong and goodly houses, 
To lodge at last each jolly soul. 

Who all his life carouses. 

''The first it is a spacious house, 

To all but sots appalling, 
Where, by the parish bounty fed, 

Vile, in the simshine crawling. 
The worn-out drunkard ends his days. 

And eats the dole of others, 
A plague and burthen to himself, 

An eyesore to his brothers. 

" The second is a lazar-house. 

Bank, fetid, and unholy ; 
Where, smitten by diseases foul, 

And hopeless melancholy, 
The victims of potations deep 

Pine on their couch of sadness. 
Some calling death to end their pain. 

And some imploring madness. 

" The third and last is black and high. 

The abode of guilt and anguish, 
And full of dungeons deep and fast, 

Where death-doomed felons languish. 
So drain the cup, and drain again ! 

One of my goodly houses 
Shall lodge at last each jolly soul 

Who to the dregs carouses ! " 

But well he knew — that demon old — 

How vain was all his preaching : 
The ragged crew that round him flocked 

Wereheedless of his teaching ; 
Even as they heard his fearful words. 

They cried, with shouts of laughter, 
^ Out on the fool who mars to-day 

With thoughts of an hereafter ! 
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" We care not for thy houses three, 

We live but for the present, 
And merry will we make it yet, 

And quaff our bumpers pleasant.** 
Loud laughed the fiend to hear them speak. 

And, lifting high his bicker, 
" Body and soul are mine," he said ; 

" I'll have them both for liquor." 

Charles Mackay. 



PORTIA'S SPEECH ON MERCY. 



The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 

It droppeth as the gentle dew ifrom heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed — 

It blesseth him that gives, and him i^at takes ; 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown ; . 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway — 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute of God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 

That in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all 

To render the deeds of mercy. Shakespere, 



THE WONDERFUL "ONE-HOSS SHAYJ 



n 



Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 

That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day. 

And then of a sudden it — ah, but stay, 

111 tell you what happened, without delay — 
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Scaring i^ parson into fits. 
Frightening people out of their wits — 
Have you heard of that, I say ? 

Seventeen hundred and fifty-fire, 
Oeormus Secundus was then alive— 
Snu% old drone from the German hir«. 
That was the year when Lisbon town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down ; 
And Braddock's army was done so brown. 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 
It was on that temlWe earthquake day 
That the Deacon finished the one-hoss shay. 

Now, in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always, somewhere, a weakest spot- 
In hub, tire, feHoe, in spring or thill. 
In panel or crossbar, or floor, or sill. 
In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace — ^lurMng stilL 
Find it somewhere you must and will — 
Above or below, or within or without ; 
And that's the reason, beyond a doubt, 
A chaise breetks down, but doeeoi't wear owt. 

But the Deacon aware (as deacons do. 

With an " I dew vum " or an "I tell yeow ") — 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 

*N' the keountjr 'n' the kentry raoun' ; 

It should be built so that it couldn't l»reak daomi t 

^' Fur," said the Deacon, " 'tk mighty plaio 

Thut the weakes' place mus' stan' the strain ; 

*N' they way 't' fix it, uz I maintain, 

Is only jest 

To make that j^boe xa strong uz the rest^** 

So the Deacon inquired of the viOage fo£bi 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 
That couMift be ap^t, nor bent, nor bfofee^^ 
That was for spokes, and floor, and sills ; 
He seat forlaneowood, to make the ihSla ; 
The crossbars were ash, from the straightest tteeBf 
The panels of white-wood, that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these ; 
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The hubs from logs from the *' Settler's ellum,"* 
Last of its timber — ^they couldn't seU 'em — 
Never an axe had seen the chips. 
And the wedges flew from between their lips, 
Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips ; 
Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 
Sprmg, tire, axle, and Hnchpin too, 
Steel of the finest, bright and blue ; 
Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide ; 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide, 
Found in the pit where the tanner died. 
That was the way he " put her through." 
" There," said the Deacon, "naow shell dew I** 

Do ! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less ! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away ; 

Children and grandchildren — where were they 1 

But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay. 

As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake day ! 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED— it came, and found 
The Deacon's masterpiece strong and soimd. 
Eighteen hundred, increased by ten — 
^' Hahnsum Kerridge " they called it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came — 
Bunning as usual — ^much the same. 
Thirty and forty at last arrive ; 
And then came fifty— and FIFTY-FIVE. 

Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 

Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there's nothing that keeps its youth, 

So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large : 

Take it — ^you're welcome — no extra charge.) 

FIBST OF NOVEMBER— the Earthquake day- 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay — 
A general flavour of mild decay — 
But nothing local, as one may say. 
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There could'nt be, for the Deacon's art 
Had made it so like in every part 
That there wasn't a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 
And the whipple-tree neither less nor more. 
And the back crossbar as strong as the fore. 
And the spring and axle, and hub encore ; 
And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt, 
In another hour it will be worn out. 



First of November, Tiffcy-five ! 
This morning the parson takes a drive. 
Now, small boys, get out of the way! 
Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
" Hiddup !" said the parson — off went they. 

The parson was working his Sunday text — 
Had got \x> fifthly, and stopped perplexed 
At what, in the world, was coming next. 
All at once the horse stood still, 
Close by the meet'n' house on the hill : 
First a shiver, and then a thrill, 
Then something decidedly like a spill ; 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock. 
At half-past nine by the meet'n' house clock-«» 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock ! 
What do you think the parson foimd 
"When he got up and stared around % 
The poor old chaise in a heap or moimd. 
As if it had been to the mill and ground ! 
You see, of course, if you're not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once — 
All at once, and nothing first — 
Just as bubbles do when they burst — 
End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Logic is Logic, That's all I say. 

D 0. W. Holifiies. 
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A MOTHER'S HAND 



Why gaze ye on my hoary htm, 
Ye children young and gay t 

Tour locks, beneath the bksrfc oi 
Will bleach as white as they. 

I had a mother once, like yon, 

Who o'er my pillow hunc. 
Kissed from my cheek the briny (few, 

And taught my faltering tongue. 

She, when the nightly oouch was spread, 

Would bow my infant knee, 
And place her hand upon my headj 

And, kneeling, pray for me. 

But, then, there came a fearful day : 

I sought my mother's bed. 
Till harsh hands tore me thence away^ 

And told me she was dead. 

That eve, I knelt me down in woei, 

And said a lonely prayer ; 
Tet still my temples seemed to glow 

As if that hand was there. 

Years fled, and left me childhood's joj. 
Gay sports and pastimes dear : 

i rose, a wild and wayward boy, 
Who scorned th« curb of fear. 

Fierce passions shook me like a reei, 

In youth, yet, ere I slept. 
That soft hand made my bosom bleed. 

And down I fell and wept. 

In foreign lands I travelled wide, — 
My pulse was bounding high ; 

Yiee i^read her meshes at my side, 
And pleasure lured my eye ; 
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Yet still that hamd^ so soft and oold, 

Maintained its mystic sway, 
As when, unid my curls of gold, . 

With gentle force it lay. 

And with it breathed a voice of oave^ 

As from the lowly sod — 
** My son — ^mjr only one — ^beware ! 

Nor sin against thy God ! " 

Ye think, perchance, that age hath stole 

My kindly warmiJi away, 
And dimmed Ifahe tablet of the soiQ ; 

Yet when, with lordly sway, 

This brow the plomM helm displayed. 

That guides ihe warrior throng, 
Or beauty's tthrilling fingers strayed 

These manly locks among. 

That hallowed touch was ne'er forgot ! 

And now, though time hath set 
His frosty seal upon my lot, 

These temples feel it yet. 

And if I e'er in heaven appear, 

A mother^s holy prayer, 
A mother's hand, and gentle tear, 
That pointed to a Saviour dear, 

Have led the wanderer there. 

Mt%, Sigoumeif. 



SONG OF THE WATER DRINKER. 



Oh, water for me, bright water for me — 
Give wine to the tremidous debauchee- 
It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 
It maketh the faint one strong again ; 
It comes o'er the sense like a breeze from the sea^ 
AU freshness, like infant purity. 
So water for me, bright water for me — 
Give wine, give wine to the debauchee 1 
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Fill to the brim, fill to the brim, 
Let the flowing crystal kiss the rim ; 
For my hand is steady, my eye is true, 
For I, like the flowers, drink nothing — ^but dew, 
water, bright water's a mine of wealth, 
And the ores it yieldeth are vigour and health. 
Then water, pure water, for me, for me, 
And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 



Fill again to the brim, again to the brim, 
For water strengtheneth life and limb I 
To the days of the aged it addeth length. 
To the might of the strong it addeth strength. 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 
'Tis like quaflBng a goblet of morning light ; 
So water, I will drink nought but thee, 
Thou parent of health and energy ! 



When o'er the hills in gladsome pride, 
Morning walks forth in her beauty's pride, 
Leading a band of laughing hours. 
Brushing the dew from the nodding flowers, — 
Oh cheerily then my voice is heard. 
Mingling with that of the soaring bird, 
"Who flingeth abroad his matins loud. 
As he ft'eshens his wing in the cold grey cloud. 



But when evening has quitted her sheltering yew. 

Drowsily flying and wea\'ing anew 

Her dusky meshes o'er land and sea, 

How gently, sleep, fall thy poppies on me ! 

For I drink water, pure, cold, and bright. 

And my dreams are of heaven the live-long night ; 

So hurrah ! for thee, water, hurrah ! hurrflii ! 

Thou art silver and gold, thou art ribbon and star. 

Hurrah for bright water, liuiTah ! hurrah. 

Jokmoiu 
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THE BASHFUL MAN. 



Ahon^ the various good and bad qualities inciflent to our 
nature, I am unfortunately tliat being overstocked with 
the one called bashfulness : for you must know, I inherit 
such an extreme susceptibility of shame, that, oil the 
smallest subject of confusion, my blood rushes into my 
cheeks, and I appear a perfect full-blown rose ; in short, 
I am commonly Imown by the appellation of '* The Bashftii 
Miu.'' The consciousness of that unhappy failing made 
me formerly avoid that social company I should otherwise 
have been anxious t ) appear in ; till at length, becoming 
possessed of an ample fortune by the death of an old rich 
unde, and vainly supposing that " money makes the man," 
I was determined to shake off my natural timidity, and 
join the gay throng : with this view I accepted an mvita- 
tion to cuae with one, whose open, easy manner left me no 
room to doubt of a cordial welcome. Sir Thomas Friendly 
was an intimate acquaintance of my late uncle's, with two 
sons and five daughters, all grown up, and Uvingwith their 
mother and a maiden sister of Sir Thomas's. Conscious 
of jny unpolished gait, I for some time took private lessons 
of a person who teaches "grown gentlemen to dance.** 
Having by this means acquired tho art of walking with- 
out tottering, and learned to make a bow, I bolcSy ven- 
tured to obey the baronet's invitation to a family dinner, 
not doubting but my new acquirements would enable me 
to see the ladies with tolerable intrepidity ; but, alas ! 
■ liow vain are all the hopes of theory, when unsupported 
^. by habitual practice ! As I approached the house, a 
\ dmner-bell alarmed my fears, lest I had spoiled the dinner 
; "by want of punctuality. Impressed with the idea, I blushed 
\ the deepest crimson, as my name was repeatedly announced 
lay the several Uvery servants who ushered me into the 
liorary, hardly knowing what or whom I saw At my 
first entrance I summoned all my fortitude, and made my 
itew-leamed bow to Lady Friendly ; but, unfortunately, in 
Ittinging my left foot to the third position, I trod upon the 
goaty toe of poor Sir Thomas, who had followed close to 
lay heels, to be the nomenclator of the family. The con- 
fciion this occasioned in me is hardly to be conceived, 
ttice none but bashful men can judge of my distress ; and, 
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of that description, the number, I believe, is veiy smaE 
The baronet's politeness bj degrees dissipated my concern; 
and I was astonished to see how far good breeding coold 
enable him to support his feelings, and to appear with 
perfect ease, after so painful an accident. 

The cheerfulness of her la<fyship, and the fagnilifiy q^^ 
of the younff ladies, insensibly lea me to throw off my 
reserve and ^eepishness, till at length I ventured to kon 
in conversation, and even to start fresh subjects. Tlw 
library beinff richly furnished with books in eAeguA 
bindings, and observing an edition of Xenophon, in sizteoi 
volumes, which (as I had never before heard of it) greativ 
excited my curiosity, I rose up to examine what it cosld 
be. Sir Thomas saw what I was about, and (as I Bop- 
posed) willing to save me the trouble, rose to taJoe dofwa 
the book, which made me more eager to prevent him ; aend, 
hastily laying my hand on the first volume, I puUed it 
forcibly; but lo ! instead of bodes, a board, which, by 
leather and gilding, had been made to look like si:rtee^ 
volumes, came tumbling down, and unluckily jHtched npoi 
a Wedgwood inkstand on the table under iL In vain did 
Sir Thomas assure me there was no harm ; I saw the ink 
streaming from an inlaid table <m the Tuikey carpet, and, 
scarce knowing what I did, attempted to stop its proeiesi 
with my pocket-handkerchief, In the height of tibis con- 
fusion, we were informed that dinner was served upy and I 
with joy perceived that the bell, which at first had so 
alarmed my fears, was only the half-hour dixmer belL 

In walking through the hall and suite of apartments to the 
dining-room, I had time to collect my scattered senses, and 
was desired to take my seat betwixt Lady Friendly and 
her eldest daughter at table. Since the £all of the wooden 
Xenophon, my face had been continually burning hke a 
firebrand ; and I was just beginning to recx>ver myseif, and 
to feel comfortably cool, when an unlooked-for accident 
rekindled my heat and blushes. Having set my plate of 
soup too near the edge of the table, in bowing to Miss 
Dinah, who politely complimented the pattern of my 
waistcoat, I tumbled the whole scalding contents into my 
lap. In spite of an immediate supply of napkins to wipe 
the smface oflf my clothes, my black silk breeches were 
not stout enough to save me from the painfal effects of 
this sudden fomentation^ and for some minutes my legs 
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and thighs seemed stewing in a boiling oauldron; bnt, 
recollecting how Sir Thomas had dii^msed his torture 
when I trc^ upon his toe, I firmly bore my pain in silenoe, 
and sat with my lower extremities parboiled, amidst the 
stifled giggling of the ladies and servants. 

I will not relate the several blimders I made during the 
first course, or the distress occasioned by my being desired 
to carve a fowl, or help to various dishes that stood near 
me, spilling a sauce-boat, and knocking down a salt-cellar ; 
rather let me hasten to the second course^ where fresh 
disasters overwhehned me quite. 

I had a piece of rich sweet pudding on my fork, when 
Miss Louisa Friendly begged to trouble me fbr a pigeon 
that stood near me. In mv haste, scarc^y knowing what 
I did, I whipped the })udaing into my mouth, hot as a 
Duming coal. It was impossible to conceal my agony : 
my eyes were starting from their sockets. At last, in spite 
of shame and resolution, I was obliged to drop the cause 
of torment on my plate. Sir Thomas and the ladies all 
compassionated my misfortune, and each advised a 
different application. One recommended oil, another 
water, but all agreed that wine was the heat, for drawing 
out fire ; and a gliuss of ^erry was ordered firom the side- 
board, which I snatched up with eagerness ; but, oh ! how 
shall I tell the sequel ? Whether the butler by accident 
mistook, or purposely designed to drive me mad, he gave 
me the strongest brandy, with which I filled my mouth, 
already flayed and blistered. TotaUy unusMi 'to ardent 
spirits, with my tongue, throat, and palate as xaw as beef, 
what could I do ? 1 could not swallow ; and, clapping my 
hands upon my mouth, the cursed liquor sqoirlea through 
my nose and fingevs like a fountain oyer all tig» dishes, and 
I was crushed by bursts of laughter from eve(rf quarter. 
In vain did Sir Thomas reprimand ihB servants, and Lady 
Friendly chide her daughters ; for the measure of my 
shame and their diversion was not yet complete. To 
relieve me from the intolerable state of perspiwreion which 
this accident had caused, without considerins^ yrhs^ I did, 
I wiped my face with that ill-fated pocket-handkerchief, 
which was still we* from the consequences of the fall of 
the Xenophon, and covered my face with streaks of. ink in 
every direction. The baronet himself could not support 
this shock, but joined his lady in the general Iau£^ ; while 
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I sprung from the table in despair, ruslied out of the 
house, and ran home in an agony of confusion and disgrace, 
which the most poignant sense of guilt could only have 
excited. Reptoru 



THE ORPHAN BOY. 



Alas ! I am an orphan boy. 

With nought on earth to cheer my heart ; 
No father's love, no mother's joy, 

Nor kin nor kind to take my part 
My lodging is the cold, cold ground ; 

I eat the bread of charity ; 
And, when the kiss of love goes round — 

There is no kiss, alas ! for me. 

Yet once I had a father dear, 

A mother, too, I wont to prize, 
With ready hand to wipe the tear, 

If chanced a childish tear to rise : 
But cause of tears was rarely found ; 

For all my heart was youthful glee ; 
And, when the kiss of love went round, 

How sweet a kiss there was for me. 

But, ah ! there came a war, they say. 

What 18 a war ? I cannot telL 
But drums and fifes did sweetlv play. 

And loudly rang our village belL 
In truth it was a pretty sound, 

I thought ; nor could I thence foresee 
That when the Idss of love went round, 

There soon would be no kiss for me. 

A scarlet coat my father took ; 

And sword, as bright as bright could be : 
And feathers that so gaily look, 

All in a shining cap had he. 
Then how my little heart did bound— 

Alas t I thought it fine to see, 
Nor dreamt that, when the kiss went round. 

There soon would be no kiss for me. 
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My mother sigh'd, my mother wept — 

My father talked of wealth and fame ; 
But still she wept, and sigh'd and wept, 

Till I to see her did the same. 
But soon the horsemen throng around, 

My father mounts with shout and glee 5 
Then gave a kiss to all around — 

And, ah ! how sweet a Idss to me. 

But when I foimd he rode so far, 

And came not back as heretofore, 
I said it was a naughty war. 

And loved the fife and drum no mora 
My mother oft in tears was drown'd, 

Nor menr tale nor song had she : 
And when the hour of night came round 

Sad was the kiss she gave to me. 

At length the bell again did ring — 

There was a victory, they said : 
Twas what my father said he'd bring. 

But, ah ! it brought my father — dead I 
My mother shriek'a — ^her heart was woe ; 

She clasped me trembling to her knee : 
And oh, that you may never know 

How wild a kiss she gave to me I 

But once again — ^but once again 

These lips a mother's kisses felt ; 
That once again — ^that once again 

The tale a heart of stone would melt . 
Twas when upon her death-bed laid ; 

^h, what a sight was that to see !) 
' My child, my child,'* she feebly said. 

And gave a parting kiss to me. 

So now I am an orphan boy, 

With nought below my heart to cheer : 
No mother's love — no father's joy, 

Nor kin nor kind to wipe the tear. 
My lodging is the cold, cold ground, 

I eat the bread of charity ; 
And when the kiss of love goes round. 

There is no kiss of love for me. ThdwciSL 
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Thou, that with surpaasmg glory crown'cL 
Look'st &om thy sole dominion like the Goa 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell — ^how glorious once above thy sphere— 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down. 
Warring in Heaven against Heaven's matchless King. 
Ah, wherefore ? He deserved no such return 

From me, whom he created what I waa 

In that bright eminence, and with his good 

Upbraided none ; nor was his service hard. 

What could be less than to afford him praise, 

The easiest recompense, and pay him thaukB, 

How due ? Yet all his good proved ill to me, 

And wrought but malice. Lifted up so high, 

I 'sdained subjection, and thought one step higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burthensome still paying, still to owe ; 

Forgetful what from him I still received. 

Ana understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but stil l pa ys, at once 

Indebted and discharged. What burden then 1 

0, had his powerful destiny ordain'd 

Me some inferior angel, I nad stood 

Then happy ; no unboimded hope had raised 

Ambition I Yet why not 1 Some other power 

As great might have aspired, and me, though mean, 

Drawn to his part. But other powers as great 

Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 

Hadst thou the same free mil and power to stand 1 

Thou hadst. Whom hast thou then or what to accuse 

But heaven's free love dealt equally to all ? 

Be then his love accursed, since love or hate, 

To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

Nay, cursed be thou ; since against his thy will 
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Chose freely what it now so jtiatly rtamk 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly, 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair 1 

Which way I fly is hell — ^myself am hell ; 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 

To which the hell I sufler seems a heaven. 

O, then, at last relent. Is there no place 

Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 

None left but by submission ; and that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 

With other promises and other vaunts 

Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 

The Omnipotent. Ah me ! they httle know 

How dearly I abide tttat boast so vain. 

Under what torments inwardly I groan. 

While they adore me on the throne of hell. 

With dia(tem and sceptre high advanced. 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In misery. Such joy ambition finds. 

But say I could repent, and could obtain. 

By act of grace, my former state, how soon 

Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 

What feigned submission swore ? Ease would recant 

Vows made in pain as violent and void. 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

WTiere wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep ; 

Which would but lead to a worse relapse 

And heavier falL So should I purchase dear 

Short intermission bought with double smart. ' 

This knows my Puniaher ; therefore, as faac 

From granting he as I from begging peace. 

All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 

Of us outcast, exiled, his new delight, 

Mankind, created, and for him this world. 

So farewell hope ; and, with hope, farewell fear ; 

Farewell remorse ! aU good to me is lost. 

Evil be thou my good. By thee at least 

Divided empire with Heaven's King I hold : 

By thee, ana more than half, perhaps, will reign ; 

As man ere long, and this new world, shall know. 

Milton, 
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MR. FERDINAND PIGSWIDDY. 



In the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and — ^well 

The date Pve forgotten, but if youVe at hand 

A Post-office Directory, doubtless 'twill tell — 

Mr. Ferdinand Pigswiddy lived in the Strand. 

Mr. Ferdinand Pigswiddy traded in coals. 

And also in charcoal, and likewise in coke ; 

He was fond of Don Juan, pork chops, and hot rolls, 

And he thought he could sing, when he only could croak. 

Mr. Ferdinand Pigswiddy went out one night 

To a party— or, more strictly speaking, a ball ; 

And there he became rather more than polite 

To a charming young lady, whose vestments were white. 

And who seemed to his eyes the most lovely of all 

The beautiful creatures who thronged on his sight. 

A good deal of whispering, squeezing of fingers. 

And such like, between this young couple took place ; 

And when Father Time, who 'tis known, never lingers, 

Not even for lovers, declared, with grave face, 

That the moment was come when they ought to be moving, 

Poor Ferdinand felt. 

As his eyes 'gan to melt 
At the fast flitting form of enchantment and grace, 
That he'd taken a lesson in what is called loving. 

When Ferdinand Pigswiddy got up next day , 
He felt an unearthly strange pain at his chest : 
His breakfast was banished untasted away. 
Though his appetite mostly was one of the best. 

Some low words he said 

In dislike of his bread. 

And he likewise did utter 

Strange things 'bout the butter. 

His singular pain caused him Hkewise to sigh ; 
And ere the sun said to the world it was noon, 
He detected himself, with a tear in his eye, 
Composing some very soft lines to the moon. 
They were all about •* radiant glory " and that, 
And how the bright stars should be wondered at 5 
How the heavenly bodies were never at fault, 
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And how the blue sky was an azure vault, 

AjqcI somehow or other the moon, and the skies, 

And the stars, and all that, led to "zephjrrs" and "sighs ; " 

And then followed "Cupid," and " heartstrings,'' and "ties," 

And " glances," and " blushes," and " yery bright eyes." 

Then came some remarks with regard to a wfiJk 

By the hght of the fore>mentioned stars and the moon ; 

Aiid next an intention to fall down and talk 

To the maid of his soul, on his knees, very soon, 

And the moral and end of the story was this : 

That if Fate interfered with his prospects of bliss, 

He should hffc up his voice in the midnight air. 

And, addressing the moon, should most solemnly swear. 

Or, at all evente, promise, and vow, and declare, 

By the Hght of its beams, so enchanting and fair, 

That nothing should keep him from utter despair. 

Mr. Ferdinand Pigswiddy ate not all day : 
He tried some cold beef, but his stomach said — nay. 
His tea-time rrived — not a crumb could he eat ; 
And all that he took was some tea — ^very sweet. 
He really appeared the most wretched of men. 
And he went up to bed at a quarter-past ten. 

O ! how Mr. Ferdinand Pigswiddv dreamed. 

As he tossed on his restless lone bolster that night ! 

Bound his couch eyes and faces in multitudes beamed. 

And well-rounded figures in garments of light — 

Especially one who was dressed all in white ; 

And then came a shape which he fancied he knew, 

A foreign young man in moustachios and rings, 

Who courted the lady in white in his view. 

And said in her ear such unspeakable things ; 

When he waltzed with her, hang him ! how nicely he did it ; 

Then he kiss'd her. Good gracious ! she didn't forbid it ! 

He did it again ; then more sweet things he spoke ; 

Then he lea her away ; and Pigswiddy awoke. 

For days, and for nights, and for weeks this went on, 
And Ferdinand grew very pallid and wan ; 
In vain Mr. Bluepill, the doctor, attended him, 
Nothing he gave or prescribed for him mended him ; 
Thinner and thinner poor Ferdinand grew, 
Sunken his eyes became, pallid his hue. 
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Mr. Ferdinand Pigswiddy had a mamma ; 

A lady who knew the world's ways pretty well ; 

She was wise (as most ladies of middle-age are) 

And just forty-nine— it's no libel to telL 

This lady was sent for (she lived down in Surrey) 

And she came up to town in a very great hurry. 

She was shocked — ^well she might b^— at sight of her son^ 

But she saw, with a glance, what was.best to be done. 

She started the doctor, and said to the youth, 

" Now, Ferdinand Pigswiddy, tell me the truth : 

You're in love, are you not ? Well, tiiat blush says you ara 

Now, who is tiie lady ? Come, tell your mamma." 

" Well, really," she said, when the murder was out, 

" What a story to make all this rumpus about. 

m very soon cure you — ^be guided by me 

And as right as a trivet ere long you shall be. 

What's her name do you say ? " " Jane Snigglethorpe, ma!' 

" And where does she live ?" " Why, I'm sure I dont knofw 

But I don't think it's far 

From Temple Bar, 
For I recollect hearing her say to her Pa — 
As the visitors all were beginning to go — 

' It's very near five. 

Pa, as I am alive, 
And I'm sure my watch quite correct must be, 
For 'twas set by St. Dunstan's at half-past three.' " 

" But how long ago, dear," said Ferdinand's ma, 
" Was the par^ you speak of 1 " " Whj. let me remember — 
To-day's March the third- 
Well, upon my word, 
'Twas the seventh — no eighth — ^no, the ninth of December/ 

" Good gracious ! " said she, " why it's three months ago I 

She's surely forgot you by this time." " Oh, no I " 

Sigh'd the youth, " I will never believe 

That so lovely a creature could feign or deceive ; 

And she told me most solemnly — ^yes, she told me, 

That I never forgotten or slighted should be — 

No, neither in time nor eternity ! " 

" Well, I don't wish to damp you," replied Mrs. P., 

" But such speeches as that are all fiddle-de-dee. 

However, we now, if your strength will allow, 
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Will seek f Ids Miss What's-her-name out^ bub pray how 1 * 
^^ 1 of course^ ma, to you in this matter I bow ; 
Whatever you do, I've no doubt, will be right," 

Said he with flushed cheek ; 

'^ But I'm still rather weak : 
Pr'aps wn^U try to find her out for me to-night ? • 
** Weh, I will," was the answer that Pigswiddy got ; 
" And I'll come back at nine, whether lucky or not." 

Twere vain to relate how the hoiu^s that pass'd 

Till the lady returned were by no means so fast 

As Ferdinand wished them : no doubt you can guess it, 

Dear reader, much better than I can express it. 

At length she came back. '^ Have you found her ? " he said, 
** I have." He fell back in a swoon on his bed ; 
But alter a^diile he recovered, and then 
He asked her the very same question again. 

She sighed, and she cried, 

And at length she repUed — 
" I've found her, my love— but Tve found her a bride / 
Last week she was married to a Mr, MClyde /" 

Once more Mr. Pigswiddy bowed down his head | 
Once more Mr. Pigswiddy fell back in bed ; 
Once more you'd have thought Mr. Pigswiddy dead. 
And. especially so, when this sentence he saia — 
^ « Miimma, I shaU die, 

My last moments are nigh. 
But ere I depart, let me bid you good-bye ! " 

Now, although Mr. Pigswiddy vowed he would die, 
And kept to that mind for a fortnight or nigh, 
On thinJdng it over again, and perceiving 
Before him nought better thasi what he was leavings 
And seeing, moreover, that though he had failed 
Where he thought there wasn't a doubt he'd prevailed — 
There were manv young ladies as pretty and sprightly 
As Jane— thouffh, of course, he'd not speak of her lightly- 
Quite ready and willing his sorrows to cheer. 
And his pleasures to share with him, year afber year — 
He resolved he would not to his purpose adhere. 
So afber a week or two's nursing and tending. 
Poor Pigswiddy found himself rapidly mending ; 
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And when he at length, his imprisonment ending. 

Got well, and went out, 

And gadded about, 
To ball and to theatre, concert and rout, 

He quickly got round again ; 

Soon grew quite sound again ; 
And his heart — ^tho' he fear'd he had lost it — ^he found again 

Anon, 
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Our bugles sang truce ; for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered — 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw. 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field's dreadful array 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track : 

'Twas autumn, and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so ofb 
In life's morning march when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft. 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine cup, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 

My little ones kiss'd me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife sobVd aloud in her fulness of heart. 
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Stay, stay with us — rest, ttou art weary and worn ; 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ; 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

Campbell, 
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How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 

When fond recollections present them to view ! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- wood. 

And every loved spot that mv infancy knew ! 
The wide-spreading pond and tne mill that stood by it, 

The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell, 
The cot of my father, the dairy house nigh it, 

And e'en the rude bucket that hung in the well — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in the wclL 

That moss-covered vessel I hailed as a treasure, 

F<w often at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure. 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing. 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 

And dripping with coohiess it rose from the well— 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket, it rose from the welL 

How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it. 

As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips ! 
Not a fiill-blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it^ 

The brightest that beauty or revelry sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved habitationj 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father's plantation, 

And sighs for the bucket that hangs in the well — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well. 

n Samud Woodworth, 
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THE MINIATURE. 



William was holding in his hand 

The likeness of his wife- 
Fresh, as if touch'd by fairy wand, 

With beauty, grace, and life. 
He almost thou^t it spoke — ^he gazed 

Upon the treasure still ; 
Absorbed, delighted, and amazed^ 

He viewed the artist's skilL 

'* This picture is yourself, dear Jane, 

'Tis drawn to nature true : 
Fve kissed it o'er and o'er again 

It is so much Hke you." 
" And has it kiss'd you back, my dear 1 ^ 

'* Why, no, my love," said he. 
" Then, William, it is very clear 

'Tis not at aU like me I" 
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Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled| 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a-year. 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wish'd to change, his pl^usab 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
For other aims his heart had leam'd to prize- 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
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His house was known to all the vagrant traia : 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 
The long^remembeyd beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away, 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his guests, the good man leam'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe : 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched'was his pride, 
And ev*n his failings lean'd to virtue's side ; 
Put in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fiedged ofispring to the skieis, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pains, by turns dismay'd, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last falVring accents whisper'd praise. 

At church, with meek and unafleoted grace, 
His looks adom'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevaird with double sway. 
And fools who came to scoff remained. to pray. 
The service psLst, arotind the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Even children followed, with endearing wile. 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smil< 
His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest ; 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares distrest : 
To them his heart, his love, his griefe, were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven : 
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As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread^ 
EteniaL sunshine settles on its head. 

GoUknUtK 



THE SHIPBUILDERS. 



The sky is ruddy in the east, 

The earth is grey below. 
And, spectral in the river-mist. 

The ship's white timbers show. 
Then let the sound of measured stroke 

And grating saw begin ; 
The broad axe to the gnarled oak, 

The mallet to the pin I 

Hark ! roars the bellows, blast on blaaty 

The sooty smithy jars, 
And fire-sparks, rising far and fast. 

Are fading with the stars. 
All day for us the smith shall stand 

Beside that flashing forge ; 
All day for us his heavy hand 

The groaning anvil scourge. 

Trom far-off hills the panting team 

For us is toiling near ; 
Por us the raftsmen down the stream 

Their island-barges steer ; 
Eings out for us the axe-man's stroke 

In forests old and still ; 
For us the centuiy-circled oak 

Falls crashing down his hill. 

Up t up I in nobler toils than ours 

No craftsmen bear a part : 
We make of nature's giant powers 

The slaves of human art. 
Lay rib to rib and beam to beam, 

And drive the treenails free ; 
Kor faithless joint, nor yawning seazn^ 

Shall tempt the searching sea. 
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Where'er the keel of our good shio 

The sea's rough field shall plough, 
Where'er her tossing spars shall drip 

With salt spray caught below, 
The ship must heed her master's becl^ 

Her helm obey his hand, 
And seamen tread her reeling deck 

As if they trod the land. 

Her oaken ribs the vulture-beak 

Of northern ice may peel ; 
The sunken rock and coral peak 

May grate along her keel ; 
And know we weU the painted shell 

We give to wind and wave 
Must float, the sailor's citadel, 

Or sink, the sailor's grave I 

Ho ! strike away the bars and blocks. 

And set the good ship free ! 
Why lingers on these dusty rocks 

The young bride of the sea 1 
Look I how she moves adown the grooves. 

In graceful beauty now ! 
How lowly on the breast she loves 

Sinks down her virgin prow ! 

Speed on the ship ! but let her bear 

No merchandise of sin. 
No groaning cargo of despaur 

Her roomy hold within. 
No Lethean drug for eastern lands, 

Nor poison-draught for ours ; 
But honest fruits of toiling hands. 

And nature's sun and showers ! 

Be hers the prairie's golden grain, 

The desert's golden sand. 
The clustered miits of sunn v Spain, 

The spice of morning-land ! 
Her pathway on the open main 

May blessings follow free. 
And. glad hearts welcome back again 

Her white sails from the sea I 

•;: a. WhUHer. 
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WHAT IS A DRUNKARD! 



fBp pemiMi&n of the Proprietor of Mr. Anderton'i WorhtJ 

What is a Drunkard 1 One who quaflfe 
Reason-expelling drugs, and laughs 

At every holy thing ; 
The " Prince of Air's *' unquestioned prize, 
At whose approach religion flies 

With an aflrighted wing. 

What is a Drunkard 1 Passion's dupe, 
Whose more than brutal cravings stoop 

" To drain the maddening bowl ; " 
Who gratifies his swine-like lust ; 
And, when he does it, knows he must 

Ensnare his deathless souL 

What is a Drunkard ? Read his life 
In the dejection of his wife, 

Sis children pale and wan j 
And looking, thief-like, at his feet, 
With dire remorselessness replete, 

Behold, behold the man 1 

What is a Drunkard 1 One who dares 
God's fierce displeasure, and whose prayew 

Are " curses loud and deep ; " 
Whose callousness increases still, 
Albeit, he knows his madness will 

Und3dng tortures reap. 

_ • ■ 

What is a Drunkard I One for whom 
The Lord descended to the tomb, 

For whom our Ransom died ; 
And shall we not, who bear the name 
Of Jesus, labour to reclaim 

The gradual suicide f 

God, thou art merciful as just I 
And for our sins we hck the dust ; 

Yet, for the Firstborn's sake, 
bless the cause of Temperance here, 
Stop drunkards in their mad caroer. 

And let thine arm awake. Henry Andertan, 
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AGKOSS THE FIELDS OF BARLEY. 



To-morrow, ma, I'm sweet sixteen, 

And William Grimes: the drover, 
Haa popped the question to me, ma, 

And wants to be my lover. 
To-morrow mom, he says, mamma, 

He's coming here right early. 
To take a pleasant walk with me 

Across the fields of barley. 



You must not go, my daughter dear— • 

There's no use now a-talking, 
You shall not go across the fields 

With William Grimes a-walking. 
To think of his presumption, too, 

A dirty ugly drover ! 
I wonder where your pride has gona 

To think of such a rover. 



Old Grimes is dead you know, mammfty 

And William is so lonely ; 
Besides, they say, to Grimes' estate, 

That WiUiam.is the only 
Surviving heir that's left, 

And that, they say, is nearly 
A good five thousand pounds, mammi 

About three hundred yearly. 



I did not hear, my daughter dear, 

Your last remark quite clearly; 
But WiUiam is a clever lad. 

And no doubt loves you dearly; 
Remember, then, to-morrow mom 

To be up bright and early. 
And take a pleasant walk with him 

Across the fialds of barley. Anon, 
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WOLSEY AND CROMWELL. 



WoUey. Farewell^ a long farewell, to all my greatness I 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing nonours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And — ^when he thinks, j5;ood easy man, fiill surely 
His greatness is a-ripemng — nips his root ; 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth. My high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new open'd. 0, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hop© again — 

winter Cromwell, amazedly. 

Why, how now, Cromwell 1 

Cromwdt, I lu^ve no power to speak, sir. 

Wot. What, amaz'd 

At my misfortunes ? Can thv spirit wonder 
A great man should decline f Nay, an' you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Grom. How does your grace ? 

WoU Why, well ; 

Never so truly happy, my good CromweU — 
1 know myseu now ; and I feel within mo 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cur'd me— 
I humbly thank his grace — and from these shoulders. 
These ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy — too much honour. 
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0, *tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Crwiu I am glad your grace has made that right use 
of it. 

Wol, I hope I have : I am able now, methinks 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel), 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare oflfer. 
What news abroad ? 

Crom, The heaviest, and the worst, 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

WoL God bless him ! 

CroTX. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Wol. That's somewhat sudden : 

But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favour, and do justice, 
For truth's sake and his conscience ; that his bones, 
When he has run his course and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphan's tears wept on 'em ! 
What more? 

Crom. That Cranmer is retum'd with welcome, 
Install'd lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wot, That's news indeed. 

Crom, Last, that the lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married. 
This day was vieVd in open, as his queen. 
Going to clu^l ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

WoL. There was the weight that pulled me down. 
Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me ; all my glories 
Jn that one woman I have lost for ever : 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell, 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master : seek the king ; 
That Sim, I pray, may never set ! I have told him 
What, and how true thou art. He will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
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Neglect him not ; make use now, and pro"vide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom, 0, my lord, 

Must I then leave you 1 must I needs foi'ego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. 

Wol. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc'd me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell, 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be. 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey — ^that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of nonour— 
Foimd thee a way, out of his wrack, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't 1 
Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not ; 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then, if thou fall'st, Cromwell, 
Thou falPst a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 
And — ^prithee lead me in : 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny ; 'tis the king's ; my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now cSl mine own. Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom. Good sir, have patience. 

WoL So I have. Farewell 

The hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do dwelL 



LUCr OBAY. 

LUCY GRAYi 



n 



Opt I had heard of Luoy Gray, 
And when I crossed the wild, 

I chanced to see. at break of da/i 
The solitary cnild. 

No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew > 

She dwelt On a wide moor — 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 
. Beside a human door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play. 

The hare upon the green, 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen, 

^ To-night will be a stormy night — 

You to the town must go ; 
And take the lantern, child, to light 

Your mother through the snow." • 

« That, father, wiU I gladly do ! 

'Tis scarcely aftemoon^ — 
The minster clock has just struck two, 

And yonder is the moon." 

At this the father raised his hook 
And snapp'd a faggot brand ; 

He pUed his work, and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Nor blither is the mountain roe ; 

With many a wanton stroke. 
Her feet disperse the powd'ry snow 

That rises up like smoke.. 

The storm came on before its time ; 

She wandered up and down, 
And many a hill did Lucy climb, 

.But never reach'd the town. 
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The wretched parents all that night 

"Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 

To serve them for a guide. 

At daybreak on a hill thej stood 

That overlooked the moor, 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood 

A furlong from their door. 

And, turning homeward, now they cried, 
" In heaven we all shall meet ! " 

When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Luc/s feet. 

Then downward from the steep hill's edge 
They track'd the footmarks small, 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge. 
And by the long stone walL 

And then an open field they cross'd — 
The marks were still the same ; 

They tracked them on, nor ever lost, 
And to the bridge they came. 

They follow'd from the snowy bank 

The footmarks one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank. 

And further there were none. 

Yet some maintain that to this day 

She is a hving child ; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 

Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 

And never looks behind, 
And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind. 

WiUiam WordawortK 
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A GHOST STOEY. 



'* Pay tour tithes ! pat tour tithes ! " was the holy 

man's cry ; 
" Pat your tithes ! pat tour tithes ! ip tou^d quietlt 

DIE ; 
Pat tour tithes ! if in peace in tour graves tou 
would lie ! " 

" stop, stop, Mr. Smith ! " is the reader's remark — 
" Of whom do you speak, sir ? —we're q uite in the 

dark!" 
Exactly, kind friends. Til explain, if you'll hark. 

Ere Britain emerged from the heathenish state 

Which once she was plunged in — as Hume doth relate— 

A very great gentleman travelled from Rome, 

3y request of the Pope, and made England his home ; 

He was sent to preserve people's morSs from rustin'. 

To teach and to preach, and was called St. Augustine. 

*Tis not in my knowledge 

To say at what college 
He gained his degree or diploma of Saint ; 

I have heard it said — 

In fact I have read — 
That the gentleman's right to the title was faint ; 
But then, what of that ? there is none without taint, 
And to seem what we are net's a common complaint. 

Time would fail me to tell of the sermons he preached, 
How he talked to the people, raved, threatened, beseeched, 
How he preached every morning, whatever might betide, 
And got up an afbemoon lecture beside. 
With an extra collection at Whitsuntide j 
How he chiefly insisted on saints, priests, and Latin, 
Beads, penance, and fasting — he always brought that in — 
And how the great moral of all that he said 

Was that which you've read 

In Bmdll caps overhead — 
" Pay your tithes ! pay your tithes ! if you'd quietly die ; 
Pay your tithes I if m peacQ in your graves you would lie 1 ** 
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It can't be denied that Augustine bv dint 

Of these doings collected a capital "rint," 

And that folks paid their tithes, rates, and dues without 

stint ; 
Indeed the good Pope to his cronies would hint, 
With an orthodox wink and a sanctified squint^ 
That he'd reasons for calling Great Britain his mmti 

But alas ! 

** Flesh is grass ;" 
And so, too, is cash — for it soon came to pass 

That the people declined 

Any longer to find 
That " sweet stuff," "the ready," and voVd in a mass 
That the Saint was a humbug and out of his mind. 

'Twas in vain the Saint threatened, in vain that he rav'd^ 

In vfin that he told them they shouldn't be sav'd ; 

In vain he assured them Gtehenna was paved 

"With very hot brimstone which ne'er should be laved r 

'Twas in vain that he dealt out his sayings objurgafry, 

In vain that he threatened a very long purgat'ry ; 

'Twas in vain that he echoed his prementioned cry — 

" Pay your tithes ! pay your tithes ! if you'd quietly die ; 

Pay your tithes ! if in peace in your graves you would lie." 

" Ah, well," said Augustine, "it's perfectly plain 

That a miracle only can turn them again. 

I very much wish we could do it without ; 

But, of course, if we can't we must have one, no doubt" 

Now it happened that some forty-five years before 

A very great baron went poorly and died ; 
This baron was known all the whole kingdom o'er 

As one of great dignity, power, and pride, 

Who bishops, monks, friars, and priests did deride. 
And threaten'd the people who came for the tithes 
With stripes, cudgels, broadswords, staves, ropes'-endUi 

and scythes ; 
And whose very last words, as he turned up his toes. 
Bore allusion to punching some clergyman's nose I 
Well now, to come back 
To the story's right track. 
And to take up the thread of our subject agaiut^ 
Augustine stilt thunder^ away at hk strain : 
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But, just as before, all his labour was vain ; 
"When a very odd circumstance came to his aid : 
*Twas as follows (it's frightful, but don't be afraid) ^-* 

One hot afternoon, in the month of July, 
There gathered a terrible storm in the sky ; 
Cloud leapt upon cloud, till the pile seemed to be 
A threatening mass of immensity 
About to overwhelm earth, heaven, and sea I 

Forth rushed a great rain, 

Like the deluge again, 
With a heart-'sinking sound in its deep heavy plash : 

And the lightnings of God. 

O'er the firmament trod. 
His might in their marchings. His eye in their flash ! 
The howling winds moaned as they swept through the sky, 
Like wandering spirits in agony ; •' 

And the thunder-pe^ seemed, as they awfully broke, 
To echo the voice of the storm as it spoke. 
Day drooped into eve, but the tempest still raged. 
As though its vast fuiy refused to be 'suaged : 
Still flashed the blue lightning, still fell fS^t the rain, 
Still coursed through the sky the wild wind's moaning tram. 
Eve sunk into night — ^but the storm did increase ; 
Not an instant — not one — did the hghtning's flash cease ; 
It seemed that the earth were forsaken by peace, 
And left to the hurricane's awful caprice. 

At length, as the world seemed to tremble and rook, 

And the wind was as strong as a giant siroc, 

And men look'd at least for an earthquake's dread shock, 

And the sound of the Sulphury Majesty's knopk. 

The storm reached its height, and — it struck twelve d'docJc ! 

I dare say you know that at that time of day 
* "^t. Paul's wasn't built ; but, however, just there 
Tl^ere was then — vide Somebody's " Saxon Survey"— 
, A church which was named St. Matthias-le-Frcre. 

' . • . 

Well, just at the time 
When the midnight chime 
Of Matthias saluted the ear of nighty 
A bit of the sward 
Id the old churchyard 
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Burst open, and out came a figure in white ! f 

You'll hardly believe it, but still it is true, 

*Twas the Baron I previously mentioned to you I » 

Of course there was speedily gathered a throng : 

Men, women, and children ran speeding along, 

Just as people do now to hear Punch or a song. 

Well, the Baron stood still till he saw a large crowd. 

Though he seemed not to like standing waiting so loug^ 

And then, "'hem ing" twice, 

Just to clear up his voice. 
He spoke, in a tone very ghastly and loud, 
These words — ^which you^U say, for a baron, were choice ^«« 
** My friends, you behold 
An unfortunate file, 

Who on earth was so bold 
As to curse and revile a 

The pope and the priors, » 

The monks and the martyra^ 

The priests and the friars, i 

The church and its charters ; ^ 

And who (Faith ! I shiver 

And furthermore quiver 

In head, heart, and liver, 

To say it) — ^refused — 

(Oh my mind was abused 
By those foes of morality — sin and strong liquor) — 
To pay up my church-rates and tithes to the vicar ! 

Oh I could I but show 

What I suffer below, 
'Twould harrow the hardest heart's feelings I know. 
I conjure ye, then, friends, by my sentence to profit — 
Pay up what is owing, and keep out of Tophet* 
Don't dare disbelieve me — ^you 11 rue if you doubt ; 
But remember this maxim — Fork over, Fork out 1 
Pay your tithes I pay your tithes ! — mark the holy maa% 

cry- 
Pay your tithes I pay your tithes ! if you'd quietly die ? 
Pay your tithes I if in peace in your graves you would lie !* 

This said, he fell back in his coffin again, 
The thunder gave over, and so did the rain, 
The tempest concluded its odd sort of strain. 
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The crowd went away, 
And from after that day 
The saint never sent his collectors in vain. 



I trust that there's not any need to discuss 

The beautiful lesson this teaches to us : 

I hope that you all pay your tithes and your dues, 

Your taxes, your rates, and the rents of your pews ; 

If you don't — Faith I I'd rather not stand in ybar shoea 

Ano7i, 



THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 



fBy pemUtion of Mturt* SIrahan and Co.) 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred. 
" Charge !" was 'the captain's cry ; 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do and die : 
Into the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon in front of them, 

VolleVd and thimder'd ; 
Storm'a at with shot and shelly 
Boldly they rode, and well \ 
Into the jaws of death. 
Into the mouth of hell. 

Rode the six hundred. 

Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flash'd as they tum'd in air, 
Sab'ring the gunners there. 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered : 
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Plunged in i,lie battery smoke 
Bight thro' the line they broke ; 

Cossack and Bussian 
Beel'd from the sabre stroke 

Shatter*d and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not— 

Not the six hxmdred 

Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them, 

Volley'd and thunder'd ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro' the jaws of death 
Back from the mouth of hell, 
AU that was left of them — 

Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade ] 
0, the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wonder'd. 
Honour the charge they made, 
Honour the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred i 



THE BEST OF WIVES, 



Tennifianm 



A MAN had once a vicious wife 
(A most uncommon thing in life). 
His days and nights were spent in strife 

Unceasing. 

Her tongue went glibly all day long, 
Sweet contradiction still her song, 
And all the poor man did was wrong, 

And iU done. 

A truce without doors or within 
From speeches long as statesmen spin. 
Or rest from her eternal din, ' 

Be fimnd not. 
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Ho ev*ry soothing art displayed, 

Tfied of what stuff her skin was made ; 

Failing in all^ to QeaVn he pray'd 

To take her. 

Once walking by a river side, 

In mournful terms, " My dear," he cried, 

" No more let feuds our peace divide ; 

rU end them. 

* "Weary of life and quite resigned, 
To drown I have made up my mind, 
So tie my hands as fast behind 

As can be ; 

'^ Or nature may assert her reign, 
My arms assist, my will restrain, 
And, swimming, I once more regain 

My troubles.* 

With eager haste the dame complies. 
While joy stands glistening in her eyes ; 
Already in her thought he dies 

Before her. 

'* Yet when I view the rolling tide, 
Nature revolts," he said. " Beside, 
I would not be a suicide, 

And die thus* 

" It would be better far, I think. 
While close I stand upon the brink, 
You push me in — ^nay, never shrink, 

But do it !" 

To give the blow the more effect. 
Some twenty yards she ran direct. 
And did what she could least expect 

She should do : 

He slips aside himself to save ; 
So souse she dashes in the wave, 
And gave what ne'er before she gave — 

Much pleasure. 
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'^ Dear husband, help ! I shik ! *' she cried, 
*' Thou best of wives / " the man replied, 
^ I would, but you my hands have tied : 

Lord help ye ! *• 

Avon, 



DRUNKENNESS. 



Pass where we may, through city or through town. 

Village or hamlet of this merry land. 

Though lean and beggared, every twentieth pace 

Conducts the unguarded nose to such a whitf 

Of stale debauch, forth issuing from the styes 

That law has licensed, as makes Temperance reeL 

There sit, involved and lost in curling clouds 

Of Indian fume, and guzzling deep, the boor, 

The lackey, and the groom : the craftsman tiiere 

Takes a Lethean leave of all his toil ; 

Smith, cobbler, joiner, he that plies the shears, 

And he that kneads the dough ; all loud alike. 

All learned, and all drunk ! The fiddle screams 

Plaintive and piteous, as it wept and wail'd 

Its wasted tones and harmony imheard : 

Fierce the dispute, whatever the theme ; while she, 

Pell Discord, arbitress of such debate, 

Perch'd on the sign-post, holds with even hand 

Her undecisive scales. In this she lays 

A weight of ignorance ; in that of pride ; 

And smiles, delighted with the eternal poise. 

Dire is the frequent curse, and its twin-sound, 

The cheek-distending oath, not to be praised 

As ornamental, musical, polite. 

Like those which modern senators employ. 

Whose oath is rhetoric, and who swear for fame ! 

Behold the schools in which plebeian minds, 

Once simple, are initiated in arts 

Which some may practise with poHter grace, 

But none with readier skill 'Tis here they learn 

The road that leads from competence and peac« 

To indigence and rapine ; till at last 

Society, grown weary of the load, 

Shakes her encumbered lap, and casts them out. 
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But censure profits little : vain the attempt 

To advertise m verse a public pest 

That, like the filth with which the peasant feeda 

His hungry acres, stinks, and is of use : 

The excise is fattened with the rich result 

Of all this riot ; and ten thousand casks, 

For ever dribbling out their base contents, 

Touch'd by the Midas finger of the State, 

Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. 

Drink, and be mad, then ! 'tis your country bids ; 

Gloriously drink ! obey the important caH ; 

Her cause demands the assistance of your tiiroats : 

Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more. 

Cowpet. 

THE FARMER AND THE LAWYER, 



A Counsel in the Common Pleas, 

Who was esteemed a mighty wit. 

Upon the strength of a chance hit. 
Amid a thousand flippancies, 
And his occasional bad jokes 

In bullying, bantering, brow-beating, 

Ridiculing and maltreating 
Women, or other timid folks. 
In a late cause resolved to hoax 
A clownish Yorkshire farmer — one 

Who by his uncouth look and gait 

Appeared expressly meant by Fato 
For Deing quizzed and played upon. 
So, having tipp'd the "mnk to those 

In the back rows. 
Who kept their laughter bottled down 

Until our wag should draw the cork, 
He smiled jocosely on the clown 

And went to work. 

** Well, Farmer Numskull, how go calves at York ? 

"Why, not sir, as they do with you, 

But on four legs instead of two." 
•^ Officer I " cried the legal elf, 
Piqued at the laugh against him&eiS, 



1^ LOCHINVAR, 

" Do, pray, keep silence down below theroi 
Now look at me, cloMm, and attend : 
Have I not seen you somewhere, friend 1 " 

** Yees — ^very like — I often go there." 

" Our rustic's waggish — quite laconic,* 
The counsel cried, with grin sardonic : 
** I wish I'd known this prodigy, 
This genius of the clods, when I 

On circuit was at York residing. 
Now, farmer, do for once speak true ; 
Mind, you're on oath, so tell me, you 
Who doubtless think yourself so clever, 
Are there as many fools as ever 

In the West Riding 1 " 
*' Why, no sir, no ; we've got our share, 
But not so many as when you were there." 

Horace SmitK 



LOCHINVAR. 



0, YOUNa Lochinvar is come out of the west — 
Through all the wide border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had xkono— *• 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was Imight like the young Lodiinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 

He swam the Esk river where ford there was none \ 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented — the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar, 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen and kinsmen, and brothers and alL 

Then spoke the bride's father, Ms hand on his sword 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word) ; 

** 0, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war ^ 

Or to dance at our bridal, yoimg Lochinvar 1 '* 
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" I long wooed your daughter, my suit you deuied- 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide ; 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar. 

The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup ; 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her Kps, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar — 
" Now tread we a no^asure ! " said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his fotm, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace : 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, " 'Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.'^ 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

** She is won ; we are gone over bank, bush, and scaur ; 

They'll have fleet steeds thatfollow,"quothyoung Lochinvar 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran ,* 

There was racing and chasing, on Oannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne*er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar 1 

/Sir Walter ScoU. 



THE CHANGELING, 



I HAD a little daughter, 
And she was given to me, 

To lead me gently backward 
To the Heavenly Father's kna© \ 
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That I, by the force of nature. 
Might in some dim wise divine 

The depth of His infinite patienoe 
To this wayward soul of mine. 

1 know not how others saw her, 

But to me she was wholly fair, 
And the light of the heaven she came from 

Still lingered and gleamed in her hair ; 
For it was as wavy and golden. 

And as many cnauges took^ 
As the shadows of sun-gilt ripples 

On the yellow bed of a brook; 

To what can I liken her smiling 

Upon me, her kneeling lover? 
How it leaped from her eyes to her eyelids, 

And dimpled her wholly over, 
Till her outstretched hands smiled also, 

And I almost seemed to see 
The very heart of her mother, 

Sending sun through her veins to me ! 

She had been with us scarce a twelvemonth, 

And it hardly seemed a day, 
When a troop of wandering angels 

Stole my little daughter away ; 
Or perhaps those heavenljr Zincali 
. But loosed the hampering strings. 
And when they had opened her cage door 

My little bird used her wings. 



But they left in her stead a changeling, 

A httle angel child, 
That seems hke her bud in full blossom, 

And smiles as she never smiled : 
When I wake in the morning, I see it 

Where she always used to lie, 
And I feel as weak as a violet 

Alone 'neath the awful^sky ; 
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As weak, yet as trustfiil also ; 
For the whole long year I see 
\ All the wonders of faithful Nature 

( Still worked for the love of me ; 

Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, 

Bain falls, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 
A poor little violet. 

This child is not mine as the first was, 

I cannot sing it to rest ; 
I cannot lift it up fatherly 

And bless it upon my breast ; 
Yet it lies in my little one's cradle, 

And sits in my little one's chair, 
And the light of the heaven she's gone to 

Transfigures its golden hair. 

J, B, Lowd^ 



THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 



All the world's a stage, 
And aU the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
Ancf one man in his time plays many parte, 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the Infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 
And then the whining Schoolboy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to schom. And then the Lover, 
Sighing hke furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then a Soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
E'en in the cannon's mouth. And then the Justios, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined. 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper'd Pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
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His youthfiil hose well saved, a world too wide 
For nis shrunk shank ; and his big, manly voice 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends tins strange, eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion : 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 



Shake9pere» 



CASABIANCA, 



Toung Casablanca, a boy about thirteen yoars old, son to the Admiral 
of the Orient, remained at his post (in the battle of the Nile) after the 
•hip had taken fire, and all the guns had been abandoned ; and perished 
In the explosion of the vessel when the flames had reached the po^4or. 

The boy stood on the burning deck. 

Whence all but him had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck. 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though child-like form* 

The flames roll'd on — ^he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He caU'd aloud — " Say, father, say 

If yet my task be done 1 " 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

^ Speak, father ! " once again h9 cried, 

*• If I may yet be gone ! " 
And but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolVd on« 
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Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair ; 
And look'd from that lone post of death, 

In still, yet brave despair ; 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My father I must I stay 1 " 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild. 

They caught the flag on high, 
And strestm'd above the gallant child, 

Like banners in the siy. 

There came a burst of thunder sound — 

The boy — oh ! where was he ? 
Ask of the winds that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea. 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair. 

That well had borne their part ; 
But the noblest thin^ that perished there 

Was that young faithful heart. 

Mr9* Hemans, 



PYEAMUS AND THISBE. 



I SING not now in joyous strain. 
To suit these mirthful pages ; 

Mine is a tale of love and pain, 
Black blood and bygone ages. 

Some people's wit is small indeed ; 

But smaller still must his be. 
Who never had the luck to read 

Of Pyramus and Thisbe. 

Of all the beauties of the East^ 

Fair Thisbe was the star, 
And nature gAve her— last not least— 

A very cross mamma. 
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Next door there lived a " nice young man," 

One Pyramus by name ; 
And laughing Cupid soon began 

To kindle up a flame. 

Then came soft words and softer sighs. 
And " hearts for ever true," 

And radiant eyes, like summer skies, 
And little billets-doiuc. 

Next Thisbe'd ask to go and walk« 

Upon some sly pretence, 
And then they'd meet alone, and talk 

Across the garden fence. 

At last her mother caught her out, 
And scarlet grew her forehead. 

** My stars ! Miss, what are you about 1 
Good gracious me, how horrid ! " 

She locked her up ; our hero too 

Was lectured by his father : 
** Do that again, sir I just you do I 

And won't I whop you — ^rather." 

He begged and prayed : the governor 
Still gave that answer gruff — 

" Fudge ! what's the good of lovin' her ] 
A boy like you, sir ! stuff ! 



" Come, get along I — what's all this fuss ? 

Let's have no more, sir, pray ! " 
With broken heart, poor Pyramus 

Tum'd m despair away. 

He moped all day, and talked to none, 
Through dim and lone woods wending: 

Men cried, " If this be lover's fan, 
Our hesurts are worth defending ! ** 



I said, you know, some time ago. 
Their houses stood contiguous $ 

Not doS'd-doSf but in a row— 
I hate to be ambiguous. 
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Well, little Love, who's up to snuff, 

In pitying mood, one day, 
Proposed a plan ; and, sure enough, 

They tried, and found it pay. 

He whispered in the ear of each, 

" Seek out some Httle hole in 
Your wall, through which your lover's speech 

May echo most consoling." 

They searched above, they searched below, 

To find affection's keyhole. 
Till, just when all appear'd " no go," 

They foimd a Httle wee hole. 

A rotten brick had come in two — 

They saw the cranny — nay, more. 
They saw their love by peeping through. 

Ah ! " Quid non serUit amor ? " 

They poked the useless brick away 

By digging out the mortar ; 
And there they pass'd the live-long day 

In whispers and " soft sawder." 

Then, Thisbe'd cry, " Oh dear, oh dear. 

My eyes are full of dust, love ; 
You must come round and kiss me here ; 

Indeed, indeed, you must, love." 

And then, poor Pyramus would say, 

" Oh ! bless us, how can this be 
Tve kissed a dirty lump of clay. 

And not my pretty Thisbe I 

•* Bad wall, bad wall ! thy chink is small, 

Thy big stones almost hide her ; 
Why leave a little hole at all, 

Unless a little wider 1 

** O will you meet me quite alone 

To-morrow night, my dear. 
Beyond brass-gated Babylon, 

Where walls can't interfere ? 
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" Let's meet by nine, at Ninus' tonJib, 

Under the mulberry tree : 
The moon that lights the sunless gloozb 

Shall Jight my love to me.^ 

* * * * * 

'Tis night — ^the moon has flung her beam 

Far down the glowing wave, 
Where rolls Euphrates' silent stream 

Fast by the monarch's grave. 

The night-wind bids the forest groan, 

And leafy branches reel ; 
But, law ! Who's this — and all alone — 

In such a ddshahUle ? i 

*Tis Thisbe ! Hear it, wise mammas, 
The lesson's told concisely — 

Don't bother Love by bolts and bars, 
Or you'll be diddled nicely ; 

For though her mother — cross old cat- 
Had safely locked her in. 

She knew a trick worth two of that, 
And didn't care a pin. 

She soon escaped— no matter how — 
And ere the bell tolled nine, 
'• Sat trembling where the forest bough 
Danced in the pale moonshine, - 

She sat and watched the waters roll, 

And more impatient grew : 
At last she heard a horrid growL 

" Oh dear, what shall I do % 

" Speak, Pyramus ! Where are you ? Oh ! 

I hear that growl again ! 
How can you leave your Thisbe so I 

You must — ^you must be slain I" 

She'd hardly done, when, trotting by, « 

A lion fresh from slaughter, 
With black blood drenched, and savage eye, 

Came from the woods to water. 
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Poor Thisbe shuddered at tlio sight. 

Not relishing his " ivonr ; '^ 
Besides — especially to-night — 

It*s very hard to die — very I 

*^ ril run and Jiide behind an oak. 

My stars, just hear him swall6\r4 
rd better f(rat throw off my cloak. 

I wonder if he'U follow r' 

The lion on a hawthorn spray, 

Descried the mantle dangling. 
She'd washed it out that very day. 

He stopped — ^and did the mangling,. 

But ah I the brute was hardly gone 

When IVramus drew near. 
" My Thisbe ! Where's my love — my own 1 

Good gracious me I whafs here] 

" Oh, Thisbe, dearest, are you dead ? 

Can this torn robe say true — 
All pawed and clawed and bloody red f 

My love, Pll follow you ! " 

Then out he drew his shining blade-. 

" Grim Death, a friend art thou : 
My folly's slain earth's fairest maid I 

ril not survive— so now ! " 

With that he gave a deadly dig, 

Another, and one more ; 
Then kicked and hollo'd like a pig, 

And his short life was o'er. 

Poor Thisbe ! fancy how she cried 

To find her lover stuck : 
" Great gods I I'll slumber by his side. 

The dirling, darling duck ! " 

She snatched the weapon &om the wound, 

And bared her snowy breast ; 
Once gaaed in inaddemng grief around, 

And tlj.en — ^we know the rest ! 
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MELNQTTFS APOLOGY AND DEFENCE. 



(By permUdon of the late Lord LyttonJ 

Pauline, by pride 
Angels have fallen ere thy time ; by pride — 
That sole alloy of thy most lovely mould — 
The evil spirit of a bitter love 
And a revengeful heart, had power upon thee. 
From my first years my soul was filled with thee : 
I saw thee midst the flowere the lowly boy- 
Tended, uamarked by thee— a spirit of bloom, 
And joy, and freshness, as if spring itself 
Were made a living thing, and wore thy shape ! 
I saw thee, and the passionate heart of man 
Entered the breast of the wild, dreaming boy ; 
And from that hour I grew — ^what to the last 
I shall be — thine adorer ! Well, this love — 
Vain, frantic-guilty, if thou wilt-— became 
A fountain of ambition and bright hope : 
I thought of tales that by the winter's hearth 
Old gossips tell ; how maidens sprung from kings 
Have stoop'd from their high sphere ; how Love, like Death, 
Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd's crook 
Beside the sceptre. Thus I made my home 
In the soft palace of a fairy fixture ! 
My father died ; and I, the peasant-bom. 
Was my own lord. Then did I seek to rise 
Out of the prison of my mean estate ; 
And, with such jewels as the exploring mind 
Brings from the caves of Knowledge, buy my ranson 
From those twin gaolers of the daring heartr— 
Low Birth and iron Fortune. Thy bright image^ 
Glass*d in my soul, took all the hues of glory, 
And lured me on to those inspiring toils 
By which man masters men ! For thee I grew 
A midnight student o'er the dreams of sages ! 
For thee I sought to borrow from each grace 
And every Muse such attributes as lend 
Ideal charms to Love. I thought of thee, 
And passion taught me poesy — of thee, 
Aad on the pairter's canvas grew the life 
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Of beauty ! . Art became the shadow 
Of the dear starlight of thy haunting eyes ! 
Men call'd me vain — some, mad. I needed not ; 
But still toil*d on — ^hoped on ; for it was sweet, 
If not to win, to feel more worthy, thee I 
« -x- « « 

At last, in one mad hour, I dared to pour 
The thoughts that burst their channels into song, 
And sent them to thee — such a tribute, lady, 
As beauty rarely scorns, even from the meanest. 
The name appended by the burning heart 
That long'd to show its idol what bright things 
It had created — ^yea, the enthusiast's name, 
That should have been thy triumph, was thy scorn ! 
That very hour — when passion, tum'd to wrath, 
Kesembled hatred most ; when thy disdain 
Made my whole soul a chaos — ^in that hour 
The tempters found me a revengeful tool 
For their revenge ! Thou hadst trampled on the worm- 
It turned, and stung thee 1 

Frmk Bvlwer LyttorCs " Lady of Lyms'^ 



ABOU BEN ADHEM. 



Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, witmn the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 
An angel, writing in a book of gold. 
Excee£ng peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thou % " The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, '* The names of those who love the Lord.** 
" And is mine one ? " said Abou. " Nay, not so,*' 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 
But cheerly stm, and said, " I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that lotes his fellow-men.** 
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The angel wrote and vanished. The pejjt jiighij 

It came again with a great wakening light. 

And showed the names of those whom Qoa had ]^l9€8e4f 

And lo ! BeQ Adhem's ji^^e led ail the r^^t. 



WHAT IS NOBLE 1 



fBy permiition cf the Author.) 

What i^ noble Wto inherit 

Wealth, estate, and proud degree t 
There must be some other merili 

Higher yat th^ these for me ! 
Something greater far must enter 

Into life's inajestio span, 
Fitted to create and centra 

True no\)iJity in man. 

What is noble 1 'Tis the finer 

Portion of our mind and heart 
Linked to something still diviner 

Than mere language can impart ; 
Ever prompting — ever seeing 

Some improvement yet to plan 
To uplift our fellow-being, 

And, like man, to feel for man I 

What is noble 1 Is the sabre 

Nobler than the human spade ? 
There's a dignity in labour 

Truer than e'er pomp arrayed. 
He who seeks the mind's improvement 

Aids the world in aiding mind. . 
Eveiy great commanding movement 

Serves not (m$, but all Tpq.T)> pT id , 

O'er the forge's heat and asbesi 

O'er the engine's iron head, 
Where the rapid shuttle flashes, 

And the spmdle whirls its threadi 
There is labour, lowly tencUng 

Each requirement of the hour- 
There is genius, still extending 

Science, and its world of power. • 
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'Mid the dost, and speed, and clamour 

Of the loom-shed and the mill ; 
'Midst the clink of wheel and hammer^ 

Great results are growing still. 
Though too oft by fashion's creatures 

Work and workers may be blamed, 
Commerce need not hide its features — 

Industry is not ashamed. 

What is noble 1 That which places 

Truth in its enfranchised will, 
Leaving steps, like angel-traces^ 

That mankind may follow still. 
E'en though scorn's malignant glances 

Prove mm poorest of ms clan, 
He's the Noble who advances 

Freedom and the Cause of Man. 

Charles Swain, 
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OWD PINDEB. 



fhg p&miUUm of the AmXhor.p 

OWD PiNDBR were a rackless foo, 

An' spent his days i* spreein* ; 
At th' end ov every drinkin' do 

He're sure to crack o' deein': 
*' Go, sell my rags, an' sell my shoon, 

Aw's never Mve to trail 'acti \ 
My ballis-pipes are eawt o' tune. 

An' th' wynt begins to fail 'em. 

** Eawt Matty*S vefy frfesli afi' yiitlg^ 
'Twould ony mon bewilder — 

HooH wed again afore its lung, 
I*or th' lass i& fond o* childer : 

Mybit o' brass 11 fly, — ^yo*n see- 
When th' coffin lid has screened mo, 

It gwos again my pluck to dee. 
An' lev her wick beheend me. 
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" Come, Matty, eome, an' cool my yed, 

AVm finished, to my thinkin';'* 
Hoo happed him nicely up, an' said, 

" Thae's brought it on wi' drinkin* ! " 
" Nay, nay," said he, " my fuddle's done; 

"We're partin' t' one fro t'other ; 
So, promise me that when aw'm gwon 

Thea'll never wed another I" 

" Th' owd tale," said hoo, an' laft her stoo : 

" It's rayley past beUevin', 
Thee think o' tn' world thea'rt goin' to, 

An' leave this world to th' livin*. 
What use to me can deead folk be 1 

Thae's Idlt thisel wi' spreein' ; 
An' iv that's o' thae wants wi' me, 

Gret forrud wi' thi deein' !" 

He scrat his yed, he rubb'd his e'e. 

An' then he donned his breeches ; 
''Eawr Matty gets as fause," said he, 

'* As one o' Pendle witches. 
Iv ever aw'm to muster wit, 

It mun be now or never ; 
Aw think aVll try to live a bit ; 

It wouldn't do to lev her." 

Edwin Wav^K 



THE CAPTIVE. 



Stay, gaoler, stay, and hear my woe : 

She is not mad who kneels to thee ; 
But what I am too w:ell I know, 

And what I was, and what should be. 
I'll rave no more in proud despab. 

My language shall be mild, tho' sad ; 
But yet I'll firmly, truly swear, 

I am not mad ! I am not mad ! 
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My tyrant husband forged the tale 

That chains me to this dismal cell : 
My fate unknown my friends bewail : 

0, gaoler, haste that fate to tell ; 
Oh I haste my father^s heart to cheer, 

His heart at once to grieve and glad 
To know, though kept a captive here, 

I am not mad ! I am not mad ! 

He smiles in scorn, and turns the key ; 

He quits the grate ; I knelt in vain ; 
His glimmering lamp, still, still I see ; 

He's gone ; and all is gloom again. 
Cold, bitter cold — ^no warmth, no Hght. 

Life, all thy comforts once I had ; 
Yet, here I'm chained this freezing night, 

Although not mad — no ! no ! not mad ! 

'Tis sure some dream, some vision vain : 

What 7, the child of rank and wealth. 
Am I the wretch who clanks this chain. 

Bereft of freedom, friends, and health] 
Ah ! while I mourn all blessings fled, 

Which never more my heart will glad. 
How aches my heart, how bums my head ; 

But 'tis not mad — no 1 no I not mad I 

Hast thcfu, my child, forgot me thus 1 

A mother's voice, a mother's tongue? 
She'll ne'er forget your parting kiss. 

Nor round her neck how fast you clung, 
Nor how with her you wished to stay. 

Nor how that suit your sire forbade, 
Nor how I — I'll drive such thoughts away — 

They'll make me mad ! — ^they'll make me matl ! 

His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled ; 

His mild blue eyes. how bright they shono ; 
None ever bore a lovelier child. 

And art thou now for ever gone ? 
And must I never see thee more. 

My pretty, pretty, pretty lad 1 
I will be free ! unbar the door I 

I am not mad ! — I am not mad ! 
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But, hark ! what means those yells and cries 1 

His chain some furioup madman breaks ; 
He comes ! I see his glaring eyes ! 

Now — ^now my dungeon grate he shakes ! 
Help ! help ! He's gone. Oh ! fearful Woe, 

Such screams to hear, such sights to see : 
My brain ! — my brain ! I know — I know 

I am not mad, but soon shall be ! 

Yes, soon ; for lo ! you, while I speak, 

Mark how yon demon's eyeballs glare I 
He sees me ! Now, with horrid shriek, 

He whirls a serpent high in air. 
Horror ! the reptile strikes his tooth 

Deep in this heart, so crushed and sad I 
Ah ! laugh ye fiends ! I feel the truth ; 

Your task is done : I'm mad ! I'm iMd ! 



M, G. Lewis. 



CAIUS MARIUS TO THE ROMANS. 



It is but too common, my countrymen, to observe a 
material difference between the behaviour ot those who 
stand candidates for places of power and trust, before and 
after their obtaining them. They solicit them in one 
manner, and execute them in another. They set out with 
a great appearance of activity, humility, and moderation, 
and they quickly fall into sloth, pride, and avarice. It is, 
imdoubtecUy, no easy matter to discharge, to the general 
satisfaction, the duty of a supreme commander in troublous 
times. I am, I hope, duly sensible of the importance of 
the office I propose to take upon me for the sel*vice of my 
country. To carry on, with effect, an expensive war, and 
yet be frugal of the public money ; to obhge those to serve 
whom it may be d£;licate to offend ; to conduct, at the 
same time, a complicated variety of operations ; to concert 
measures at home, answerable to the state of things 
abroad ; and to gain every valuable end, in spite of 
opposition from the envious, the factious, and the dis- 
affected ; — to do all this, my countrymen, is more difficult 
than is generally thought. 
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But, besides the disadvantages which are common to me 
with all others in eminent stations, my case is, in this 
respect, peculiarly hard ; that, whereas a commander of 
pamcian rank, if he is guilty of a neglect or breach of 
duty, has his great connexions, the antiquity of his family, 
the important services of his ancestors, and the multitudes 
he has, by power, engaged in his interest, to screen him 
&om oonoign punishment, my whole safety depends upon 
myself ; which renders it the more indispensably necessary 
for me to take care that my conduct be clear and 
unexceptionable. Besides, I am well aware, my country- 
men, that the eye of the public is upon me ; and that, 
tiiough the impartial, who prefer the real advantage of the 
commonwealth to all other considerations, favour my 
pretensions, the patricians want nothing so much as 
an oocasi(m against me. It is, therefore, my iixed resolu- 
tion to use my best endeavours that you be not dis- 
appointed in me, and that their indirect designs against 
me may be defeated. 

I have, from my youth, been famihar with toils and with 
(Jangers. I was faithful to your interest, my countrymen, 
when I served you for no reward but that of honour. It is 
not my design to betray you, now that you have conferred 
upon me a place of profit. You have committed to my 
conduct the war against Jugurtha. The patricians are 
oflfended at this. But where would be the wisdom of 
giviug such a command to one of their honourable body 1 — 
a person of illustrious birth, of an ancient family, of 
innumerable statues, but of no experience ! What service 
would his long line of dead ancestors, or his multitudes of 
motionless statues, do his country in the day of battle 1 
What would such a general do, but, in his trepidation and 
inexperience, have recourse to some inferior commander 
for direction in difficulties to which he was not himself 
equal 1 Thus your patrician general would, in ftwt, have 
a general over him ; so that the acting commander would 
still be a plebeian. So true is this, my countrymen, that 
I have, myself, known those who have been chosen consuls 
begin then to read the history of their own country, of 
wmch, till that time, they were totally ignorant — ^that 
is, .they first obtained the employment, and then bethought 

thJ.es of thequalifloatio^ns'necessW for the di«,h4e 

of it. 
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I submit to your judgment, Bomans, on which side the 
advantage lies, when a comparison is made between 
patrician haughtiness and plebeian experience. The very 
actions, which they have only read, I have pfiutly seen, 
and partly myself achieved. What they know by reading 
I know by action. They are pleased to slight my mean 
birth ; I despise their mean characters. Want of birth 
and fortime is the objection against me ; want of personal 
worth against them. But are not all men of the same 
species 1 What can make a diiBference between one man 
and another but the endowments of the mind 1 For my 
part, I shall always look upon the bravest man as the 
noblest man. Suppose it were inquired of the fathers of 
such patricians as Albinus and Bestia, whether, if they had 
their choice, they would desire sons of their character, op 
of mine, what would they answer, but that they should 
wish the worthiest to be their sons 1 If the patricians 
have reason to despise me, let them likewise despise their 
ancestors, whose nobility was the fruit of their virtue. Do 
they envy the honours bestowed upon me ? . Let them 
envy, likewise, my labours, my abstinence, and the dangers 
I have undergone for my country, by which I have acqmred 
them. But those worthless men lead such a life of inac- 
tivity, as if they despised any honours you can bestow, 
whilst they aspire to honours as if they had deserved them 
by the most mdustrious virtue. They lay claim to the 
rewards of activity, for their having enjoyed the pleasures 
of luxury; yet none can be more lavish than they are in 
praise of their ancestors ; and they imagine they honour 
themselves by celebrating their forefathers ; whereas- they 
do the very contrary, for, as much as their ancestors were 
distinguished for their virtues, so much are they disgraced 
by their vices. The glory of ancestors casts a light, indeed, 
upon their posterity ; but it only serves to show what the 
descendants are. It alike exhibits to public view their 
degeneracy and their worth. I own I cannot boast of the 
deeds of my forefathers ; but I hope I may answer the 
cavils of the patricians by standing up in defence of what 
I have myself done. 

Observe, now, my countrymen, the injustice of the 
patricians. They arrogate to themselves honours on 
account of the exploits done by their forefathers ; whilst 
they will not allow me the due praise for performing the 
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vtrj same sort of actions in my own person. He has no 
statues, they cry, of his family ; he can trace no venerable 
line of ancestors. What, then 1 Is it matter of more praise 
to disgrace one's illustrious ancestors than to become 
illustrious by one's own good behaviour ] What if I can 
show no statues of my family 1 I can show the standards^ 
the armour, and the trappings, which I have myself taken 
from the vanquished. I can show the dears of those 
woimds which I have received by facing the enemies of my 
covmtry. These are my statues. These are the honours I 
boast of. Not left me by inheritance, as theirs, but 
earned by toil, by abstinence, by valour ; amidst clouds of 
dust, and seas of blood — scenes of action where those 
effeminate patricians, who endeavour by indirect means to 
depreciate me in your esteem, have never dared to show 
their faces. Sdtlust, 



EXCELSIOR. 



The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device — 
Excelsior ! 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath, 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath ; 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that imknown tongue — 
Excelsior ! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 
Above the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan — 
Excelsior ! 

"Try not the Pass !'* the old man said ; 
"Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide ! " 
And loud that clarion voice re^giUftd — 
Excelsior ! 
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" stay," the maiden said, " and rest 
Thv weary head upon this breast :^ 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye> 
But still he answered, with a sign — 
Excelsior ! 

• " Beware the pine tree's withered brancJi i 

Beware the awful avalanche ! '* 
This was the peasant's last good-night, 
A voice replied, far up the height — 
Excelsior ! 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of St. Bernard 
Utt€ired the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried throughfthe startled air- 
Excelsior ! 

A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried m the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device — 
Excelsior. 

There in the twilight, cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell like a falling star — 

Excelsior ! Longfdvaw, 



THE CROOKED STICK* 



Julia was lovely and winning ; 

And Julia had lovers in plenty, 
They outnumbered her years 
More than twice it appears — 
She killed fifty before she was twenty. 

Young Harry 

Had asked her to marry ; 

But Julia could never decide, 

Thus early, on being a bride ; ' ' / 

With such ample choice. 

She would not give her voict) 

In wedlock so soon to be tied. 
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And though she liked Hal, thought it better to wait, 
Before she would finally fix on her fate ; 
For though " Harry was every way worthy " to get her, 
Perhaps ^h^ might see some one eLse she hked better. 

Hal, discarded by Venus, went over to Mars, 

And set off to the war in a troop of hussars. 

To sabres and bullets exposmg a hfe 

Made wretched to him by the want of a wife ; 

But death would not take what fair Julia refiised, 

And, in fact, Harry thought himself very ill-used 

By " Death and the Lady " — ^till Time's precious ointment 

Cured the wound Julia made, 

And the soldier's bold blade 
Soon won him a coloners appointment ; 
And then he went home, by hard servio* made sager. 
And found JuHa had married a yellow old major. 

For the sake of old times, Harry q/illed on the lady, 
Who was now on thai side of this life they call " shady ; " 
Which, though pleasant in streets, in the summer's bright 

sun. 
On life's path is not pleasant, when summer's all done. 
He took her hand kindly, and hoped she was well, 
And looked with a tender regret on his belle ! 
" Ah I Julia ! how's this ] I would not give you pain, 
But I think I may ask, without being thought vain. 
How the girl who refused to let Harry encage her. 
Could consent to be trapped by a yellow old major 1 " 
" Come dine here," said she, " and at evening we'll take 
On horseback a ride through the hazelwood brake ; 
And as I've lost my whip, you must go to the wood. 
And cut me a riding-switch handsome and good, 
Something nice— such a one as I'll keep for your sake, 
As a token of friendship ; but pray do not make 
Your absence too long, for we dine, sharp, at six ; 
But you'll see, before then, many beautiiul sticks." 

Hany went 04 this mission, to rifle the riches 

Of the hazelwood brake, and saw such lovely switches, 

But none good enough to present, as a token, 

To her who, " lang syne/* had his bunimg\ie3cc\.\st^«^« 
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The wood was passed through, and no switch yet selected| 
When "six o'clock" suddenly Hal recollected, 
And took out his watch ; — ^but ten minutes to spare ! 
He employed those ten minutes with scrupulous care. 
But, spite of his pains, the best switch he selected 
Did not equal, by much, many first he rejected. 
He eye'd it askance, and he bent it — and shook it— 
And owned, with a shrug, 'twas a leetle bit crooked. 
He returned, and told Julia the state of the case, 
iWhen she — (a faint smile hghting up a sad face) — 
Said, " Harry, your walk through the hazelwood brake 
Is my history — a lesson that many might take : 
'At first you saw beautiful sticks by the score, 
'And hoped to get better, with such ' plenty more,' 
But at the last moment--no time left to pick — 
jYou were forced to put up with a crooked stick." 

Oh, woman ! — designed for the conquest of hearts, 
To your own native charms add not too many arte . 
If a poet's quaint rhyme might dare ofier advice, 
You should be nice all over, but not over nice. 
I don't wish a lady so wondrously quick 
As to sharpen her knife for the very first stick ; 
But, for one good enough, it were best not o'erlook it. 
Lest, in seekmg too straight ones, you get but the crooked. 

Samuel Lover. 

IVRY.* 

fBjf permission of Messrs. Z&ngmarij Cfreen, db Co.J 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ! 

And glory to our sovereign liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance 

Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, oh pleasant 

: land of France. 

And thou Rochelle, our own Eochelle, proud city of the 

I waters. 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning 

daughters. 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy 

walls annoy. 

* Tho Battle ol Ivry was won by Henry JV., King ol Fxanoe Mid 
Navarre, over the leadew of the League, iii\5^\). 
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Hurrah ! niirrah ! a single field hath turned the chance of 

war; 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 



Oh ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of 
day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array, 

With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers. 

And Appenzel's stout infantry, and Egmont's Flemish 
spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our. 
land ; 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his 
hand; 

And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's empur- 
pled flood, 

And good Coligni's hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 

And we cried xmto the living God, who rules the fate of 
war, 

To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The king is come to marshal us, in all his armour drest. 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant 

crest. 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stem and 

high. 
Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled firom wing to 

wing, 
Down all our line, a deafening shout, " God save our lord 

the king." 
"An' if my standard-bearer fall, as fall fiill weU he may, 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray. 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks 

of war. 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre." 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and 8teed,and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin. 
The fieiy duke is pricking fast across St. Andre's plain, 
With all the lurelmg chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 
Now by the hps of those ye love, fair gentlemen of FrajasA^ 
Charge for the golden Mes, upon ttvem m^i)!a.^^^a?CkS«i, 
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A thousand spurs are striking deep^ a thousand spears in 

rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behhid the enow* 

white crest j 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a 

guiding star, 
Amidst ^l^e thipk^^t carnage blazed the helmet of 'JSskY^rx^ 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Maytnne hath 

turned his rein ; 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter ; the Flemish count is 

slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay 

gale; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and fla^, and 

cbven piail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 
^ Remember Saint Bartholomew," was passed from man to 

man. 
But out spake gentle Henry — ^' No Frenchman is my foe : 
Down, down, with every foreigner, but let your brethren go,'* 
Oh ! was there ever such a koight, in ^endship or in war, 
As our sovereign lord. King Henry, the soldier of Navarre? 

Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for France 

to-day ; 
And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. 
But we 01 the religion have borne us best in fight ; 
And the good Lord of Eoxy hath ta'en the comet white. 
Oiur own true Maximilian the cornet white hath ta'en, 
The comet white with crosses black, the flag oi false 

Lorraine. 
Up with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that all the host may 

know 
How God hath humbled the proud house which wrought 

his Church such woe, 
Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest 

point of war, 
Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of Navarre. 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ; Ho ! matrons of Lucerne ; 
Weep, we^, a^d rend your hair for those ^o never shall 
return. 
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Ho I Philip, send for charity thy Mexican pistoles, 
That Antwerp monks may sing a mass fof thy poor spear 

men's souls ; 
Ho ! gallant nobles of the League^ look that yoip; arms be 

bright ; 
Ho ! burghers of St. Geneviive^ keep Watch and ward 

to-night, 
For our God hath crushed th« tyi*aatj Cut Gbd hath raised 

the slave, 
And mocked the counsel of the wise^ and the valour of the 

brave. 
Then giofy to His holy liame, from whotn all glories are ; 
^d glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre ! 

MacaTdatf, 

ADVERTISEMENT OF A LOST DAY. 



Lost ! lost ! lost ! 

A gem of coimtiess price, 
Cut from the living rock, 

And graved in Paradise ; 
Set round with three times eight 

Large diamonds, cleai* and bright^ 
And each with sixty smaller ones. 

All changeful as the light. 

Lost — ^where the thoughtless throng 

In fashion's mazes wind, 
Where triUeth folly's song, 

Leaving a sting behind. 
Yet to my hand Twas given 

A golden harp to buy. 
Such as the white-robed choir attUn« 

To deathless minstrelsy. 

Lost 1 lost ! lost 1 

I feel all search is vain ; 
That gem of countless cdst 

Can ne'er be mine agdin^ 
I ofier no reward. 

For, till these heartHstrings sever, 
I Imow that heaven^entrusted gift 

Is reft away for feveff . 
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But when the sea and land • 

Like burning scroll have fled, 
I'U see it in His hand 

Who judgeth quick and dead ; 
And when of scath and loss 

That man can ne'er repair, . ( 

The dread inquiry meets my soul, f 

What shall it answer there ] 



THE HEATHEN CHINEE: 

OR, PLAIN LANGUAGE PROM TRUTHFUL JAMES. 

Which I wish to remark — 

And my language is plain- 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain. 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 
Which the same I would rise to explain. 

Ah Sin was his name, 

And I shall not deny, 
In regard to the same, 

What that name might imply ; 
But his smile it was pensive and child-like, 
As I frequently remarked to Bill Nyo. 

It was August the third, 

And quite soft was the skies • 
Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise; 
Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 

Which we had a small game. 
And Ah Sin took a hand : 
It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand ; 
But he smiled as he sat by the table, 
With a smile that was child-like and bland. 

Yet the cards they were stocked 

In a way that I grieve. 
And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye's sleeve. 
Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intent to deceive. 
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But the hands that were played 

By that heathen Chinee, 
And the points that he made 
Were quite Mghtful to see — 
Till at last ne put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 

Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me ; 
And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, " Can thSs be 1 
We are ruined by Chinese cheap labour." 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 

In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 
But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 
With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding. 
In the game he " did not understand." 

In his sleeves, which were long, 

He had twenty-four packs ; 
Which was coming it strong. 
Yet I state but the facts ; 
And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers — ^that's wax. 

Which is why I remark. 

And my language is plain. 
That for ways that are dark. 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar : 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 

Bret HaHe* 

THE EUM MANIAC. 

*' Say, doctor, may I not have rum, 

To quench this burning thirst within? 
Here on this cursed bed I lie, 

And cannot get one drop of gin. 
I ask not health, nor even life. 

Life ! what a curse it*s been to me ! * 
I'd rather sink in deepest hell. 

Than drink again its miaeYY. 
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" But, doctor, may I not have rum I 
One drop alone is all I crave. 

Grant this small boon — I ask no more- 
Then I'll defy — ^yes, tfen the grave : 

Then, without fear, PU fold my arms> 
And bid the monster strike his dart 

To haste me from this world of woe, 
And claim his own — this ruined heart; 

^ A thousand curses on his head 

Who gave me first the poison'd bowl. 
Who taught me first this bane to drink— 

Drmk---death and ruin to my soul. 
My soul ! oh cruel, horrid thought I 

Full well I know thy certain fate* 
With what instinctive horror shrinks 

The spirit from that awful state 1 

" Lost — ^lost — I know for ever lost I 

To me no ray of hope can come. 
My fate is sealed ; my doom is 

But give me rum — ^1 will have rum. 
But, doctor, don't you see Aim there ? 

In that dark corner low he sits : 
See 1 how he sports his fiery tongue^ 

And at me burning brimstone spil^ 1 

" Go, chase him out. Look ! here he comes : 

Now on my bed he wants to staly ; 
He shan't be there. Oh God 1 oh God I 

Go 'way, I say ! go *way ! go 'Way I 
Quick ! chain me fast, and tie me down* 

There ! now he clasps me in his ai^mS t 
Down— down the window— close it tight ; 

Say, don't you hear my wild alarms 1 

" Say, don't you see this demon fierce ? 

Does no one hear 1 — will no one come 1 

Oh, save me— save me — I will give— *- — 

But rum I must hav&— will have rum I 
* * * * . ■► 

Ah ! now he's gone ; once more Vm free : 
He— the boasting knave and Har^— 

He said that he would liake off mx» 
Down to — -*-Bu^ there ! mj bed's on fire ! 
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* Fire ! water ! help ! Come, haste — 111 die ; 

Come take me from this burning bed : 
The smoke — I'm choking — cannot cry ; 

There now — ^it's catclmig at my head ! 
But see I again that demon's come ; 

Look there — ^he peeps through yonder crack ; 
Mark how his burning eyeballs flash ! 

How fierce he grins ! What brought him back] 

"There stands his burning coach of fire ; 

He smiles, and beckons nie to come. 
What are those wOTds he's written there 1 

In hdl we never want for rum ! " 
One loud, one piercing shriek was heard ; 

One yell rang out upon the air ; 
One sound, and one alone, came forth — 

The victim's ci:y of wild despair. 

" Why longer wait 1 I'm ripe for hell ; 

A spirit's sent to bear me down. 
There, in the regions of the lost, 

I sure will wear a fiery crown. 
Damned, I know, without a hope ! 

(One moment more, and then I'll come !) 
And there I'U quench this awful thirst 

With boiling, burning, fiery rum I" 

AUison, 



LOKD ULLIN'^' DAUGHTER. 



A CHIEFTAIN to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ; 

And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

" Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water 1 " 

« Oh ! I'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 
And this Lord Ullin's daughter. 

^ And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together. 

For should he find us ipi the glen, 
My blood would stain the lieafhiM. 
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« His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 

When they have slain her lover ] " 

Outspoke the hardy Highland wight : 
" I'll go, my chief — I'm ready : 

It is not for your silver bright. 
But for your winsome lady, 

" And, by my word, the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So, though the waves are raging whitCi 

rU row you o'er the ferry." 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water- wraith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still, as wilder blew the wind. 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men — . 
Their trampling soimded nearer. 

" Oh ! haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 
" Though tempests round us gather ; 

I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her — 
When oh I too strong for human hand. 

The tempest gather'd o'er her. 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reach d that fatal shore — 

His wrath was turned to wailing. 

For sore dismay'd, through storm and shadej 

His child he did discover ; 
One lovely arm she stretch'd for aid, 

And one was round her lovei: 
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'* Come back ! come back I " he cried in grief, 

" Across this stormy water ; 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter ! — oh my daughter I" 

'Twas vain : the loud waves lash'd the shore^ 

Eetum or aid preventing ; 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 

CampbeU. 



PARRHASIUS. 



Parrhasius, a painter of Athens, amongst those Olynthian captivM 
Philip of Macedon brought home to sell, bought one very old nan ; and 
when he had him at his house, put him to death with extreme torturo 
and torment, the better to express the pains and passions of hi« 
EVometheus, whom he was then about to paint. — Burixm.'* ** AnaJtwiy oj 
Melancholy." 

The golden light into the painter's room 
Streamed richly, and the hidden colours stole 
From the dark pictures radiantly forth, 
And, in the soft and dewy atmosphere, 
Like forms and landscapes magical they lay. 
The walls were hung with armour, and about 
In the dim comers stood the sculptured forms 
Of Cytheris, and Dian, and stem Jove ; 
And from the casement soberly away 
Fell the grotesque, long shadows, full and true, 
And, like a veil of filmy mellowness, 
The lint-specks floated in the twilight air. 

Parrhasius stood, gazing forgetfully 

Upon his canvas. There Prometheus lay, 

Chained to the cold rock of Mount Caucasus, 

The vulture at his vitals, and the links 

Of the lame Lemnian festering in his flesh ; 

And as the painter's mind felt through the dim 

Rapt mystery, and plucked the shadows wild 

Forth with its reaching fancy, and with form 

And colour clad them, his fine earnest eye 

Flashed with a passionate fire, and the quick curl 

Of his thin nostril, and his quivermCT \\-^, 

Were like the winged god*s \>reat\im^ tcoT£v.\a^ ^\#^ 
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*' Bring me the cg,ptive oow ! 
My hand feels skilful, and the shadows lift 
From my waked spirit, airily and swift ; 

And X could paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens, aromid me play 
Colours of such divinity to-day. 

Ha ! bind him on his back ! 
Look, as Prometheus in my picture here. 
Quick, or he faints ! Stand with the cordial near ! 

Now bend him to the rack ! 
Press down the poisoned links into his flesh, 
And tear agape that healing wound afresh ! 

" So let him writhe ! How long 
Will he live thus ? Quick, my good pencil, no^ t 
What a fine agony works on nis brow I 
Ha ! grey-naired and so strong ! 
How fearfully he stifles that short moan ! 
Gods I if I could but paint a dying groan ! 

Pity thee ? So I do 1 
I pity the dumb victim at the altar ; 
But does the robed priest for his^y falter 1 

I'd rack thee, though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine ; 
What were ten thousand to a fame like mine 1 

* Hereafter !' Ay, hereafter ! 
A whip to keep a cowara to his track ! 
What gave Death ever from his kingdom back 

To check the sceptic's laughter ? 
Come from the grave to-morrow witb that storyj 
And I may take some softer path to glory. » 

No, no, old man ; we die 
E'en as the flowers, and we shall breathe away 
Our life upon the chance wind, e'en as they. 

Strain well thy fainting eye ; 
For when that bloodshot quivering is o'er, 
The light of heaven will never reach thee more. 

Yet there's a deathless name — 
A spirit that the smothering vault shall spurn, 
And, like a steadfast planet, mount and bum ; 

And though its crowiji of flame 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it won me, 
B7 all the flei7 storo ! I'd pluck it on me ; 
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Ay, though it bid me rifle 
My heart's last fount for it^ insatiate thirst ; 
Though every life-strung nerve be maddened first; 

Though it shoxdd bid me stifle 
The yearning in my throat for my sweet child, 
And taimt its mother till my brain went wild ; — 

AU, I woxdd do it all, 
Sooner than die, like a. dull worm, to i*ot ; 
Thrust foully in the earth to be forgot. 

O heavens ! but I appal 
Your heart, old man ! Forgive ! Ha ! on your live? 
Let him not faint ! rack lum till he revives ! 

Vain ! vain ! give o*er I His eye 
Glazes apace. He does not feel you now. 
Stand back ! Ill paint the death dew on his brow. 

Gods! if he do not die 
But for one moment — one — till I eclipse 
Conception with the scorn of those calm lips ! . 

Shivering ! Hark ! he mutters 
Brokenly now. That was a difficult breath. 
Another ! Wilt thou never come, oh death 1 

Look, how his temple flutters ! 
Is his heart still ? Ah ! lift up his head ! 
He shudders — ^gaspa — Jove help him — so—he's dead !" 

- ■ ^* I^. P. Willie. 






SAID I TO MYSELF, SAID I. 



(By ptriiHMon of the Author.) 

I'm pool* and duite unknown, 

I have neither fame nor rank ; 
My labour i^ all I own, 

I have no gold at the bdnk ; 
I'm one of the common crowd, 

Despised of the passers-by. 
Contemned by the rich and ptcrad- 

Said I to mysdf, datd I. 
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I want, and I cannot obtain, 

The luxuries of the earth ; 
My raiment is scant and plain, 

And I live in the fear of dearth. 
While others can laugh or sing, 

I have ever some cause to sigh ; 
I'm a weary wanderHng— 

Said I to mysdff sata I. 

But is this grieving just 1 

Is it wise to fret and wail ? 
Is it right, thou speck of dust, 

Thine envy should prevail 1 
Is it fitting thou shouldst close 

Thy sight to the sunny sky, 
And an utter dark suppose 1 

JSaid I to m^/self, said I. 

If poor, thou hast thy health 

If himible, thou art strong ; 
And the lark, that knows not wealth, 

Ever sings a happy song. 
The flowers rejoice in the air, 

And give thy needs the he ; 
Thou'rt a fool to foster care, 

Said I to mi/self, said L 

If the wants of thy pride be great 

The needs of thy health are small^ 
And the world is the man's estate 

Who can wisely enjoy it aU. 
For him is the Isuidscape spread, 

For him do the breezes ply, 
For him is the day-beam ^ed — 

Said I to m^sdfy said L 

For him are the oceans roUed, 

For him do the rivers run, 
For him doth the year unfold 

Her bounties to the sun ; 
For him, if his heart be pure, 

Shall common things supply 
All pleasures that endure — 

Said I to myself, said I, 
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For him each blade of grass 

"Waves pleasure as it grows ; 
For him as the light clouds pass 

A spirit of beauty flows ; 
For him, as the streamlets leap, 

Or the winds on the tree-top sigh. 
Comes a music sweet and deep — 

Said I to mysdfy said L 

Nor of earth are his joys alone, 

How mean soever his state — 
On him from the starry zone 

His ministering angels wait ; 
With him in voiceless thought 

They hold communion high ; 
By them are his fancies fraught — 

Said I to mysdfy said /. 

I will mould my life afresh, 

I will circumscribe desire ; 
Farewell to ye, griefs of flesh t 

And let my soul aspire. 
I will make my wishes few. 

That my joys may multiply ; 
Adieu, false wants, adieu ! 

Said I to myself, said L 

Charles Madkay, 



THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 



Kino Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 
And one day, as his lions s&ove, sat looking on the court ; 
The nobles fill'd the benches round, the ladies by their side, 
And 'moDgst them Count de Lorge, with one he hoped to 

make his bride ; 
And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show- 
Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts 

below. 

Eamped and roared the hons, with horrid, laughing jaws ; 
They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind weisLt* 
Viththeipaws; 
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With wallowing might and stifled roar they rolled one on 

another, 
Till all the pit, with sand and mane^ was in a thundrous 

smother ; 
The bloody foam above the bars oame whizzing through 

the air; 
Said Francis, then, "Good gentlemen, we're better here 

than there ! " 

De Lorge's love o'erheard the king, a beauteous, lively dame, 
With smiling lips, and sharp, bright eyes, which always 

seemed the same : 
She thought, " The Count, my lover, is as brave as brave 

can be, 
He surely would do desperate things to show his love of me ! 
King, ladies, lovers, all look on, the chance is wondrous fine : 
I'll drop my glove to prove his love, great glory will be 

mine !" 

She dropped her glove to prove his love, then looked on 

him and smiled ; 
He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild ; 
The leap was quick ; return was quick ; he soon regained 

his place, 
Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the 

lady's face ! 
** In truth ! '^ cried Francis, " rightly done ! " and he rose 

from where he sat ; 
" No love," quoth he, " but vanity, sets love a task like 

that." Zeiffh HuTit. 



HENRY THE FOURTH'S SOLILOQUY ON SLEE?. 

How naany thousancjp of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ] Sleep, gentle Sleep, 
^Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetftOness 1 
Why, rather, Sleep, hest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
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Ujjder the canopies of costly state, 

And lull'd with sounds of sweetest melody 1 

O thou dull god ! why liest thou with the vile, 

In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kingly couch, 

A watoh-caee, or a corrimon 'lariim-bellf 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boVs eyeSj and rock his brainil 

In cradle of the rude, imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With deaf ning clamours in the slippery cloudS| 

That, with the hurly, death itself awfilkes 1 

Canst thou, partial Sleep, give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 

And, in the calmest and most stillest night. 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie dcrWft ! 

tJneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 



THE LEGEND OF THE FOBGET-Mfi-NOT. 



Farewell 1 my true and loyal knight ! on yOndet battle- 
field 

Many a pearl and gem of price will gleam on helm ftnd 
shield : 

But bear thou on thy silver crest this pure and simple 
wreath, 

A token of thy lady's love — unchanging to the d^ftth. 

They seem, I know, these fragrant fioT^ers, those faity 

stars of blue. 
As maiden's eyes had smiled on them^ and given thetn 

that bright hue, 
As only fitting but to bind a lady's hair or lute, 
And not with war or warrior's crest in arm^d field to suit. 

Biit there's a charm in every leaf, a deep and niystic spell ; 
Then take the wreath, my loyal knight — our Lady shidtd 
thee well ; 
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And, though still prouder favours deck the gallant knights 

of France, 
Oh^ be the first in eyeiy field, la fleur de souyenance ! 

How bland, how still this summer eve — sure, never gentler 
hour 

For lay of love, or sigh of lute, to breathe in lady's bower ; 

Then listen with a lover's faith, as spell-bound to the spot, 

To the legend of my token flower, the charmed forget- 
me-not. 

Young Albert led his Ida forth, when the departing sun 
Still lingered in the golden west, and shone like treasures 

won 
From some far land of old romance — ^some genii's diamond 

throne — 
As wreck of bright, enchanted gems, in triumph overthrown. 

" Love, look towards those radiant clouds, so like to fairy 

bowers : 
How proudly o'er a sea of gold are raised their ruby towers ; 
And now, as if by magic spell, a bright pavihon seems. 
With its folds of sapphire light, where the panting sun-ray 

gleams." 

To that bright heaven with smiles she looked ; one gleam 

of her blue eyes, 
And Albert's heart forgot the clouds, and all their radiant 

dyes; 
All, all, but that young smiling one, whose beauty well 

might seem 
A fairy form of loveliness imagined in a dream. 

She took a chaplet from her brow, which, gleaming sofb 
and fair, 

Like orient veil of amber light streamed down her silken 
hair. 

Shedding fragrance and emitting brightness from its glit- 
tering rings, 

As if halo'd by Love's breath, and the glancing of his wings. 

*' These maiden roses, love, appear like pearls kissed by 

the sun 
With last rich gleam of crimson ere his western throne be 

won; 
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But should there not be some bright flower to deck our 

bridal wreath, 
Whose hue might speak of constancy, unchanging to the 

death r' 

" My Ida ! from a thousand wreaths, thy own sweet fancy 

chose, 
For pure unfading lovehness, this garland of the rose : 
And what can speak of truer faith, my own beloved one. 
Than the flower whose fragrance lasts even when its life is 

gone? 

'* Look to yon lone enchanted isle, which 'mid the silvery 

foam 
Of the blue water seems to float, the wild swan's elfin home ; 
A very cloud of azure flowers in rich profusion bloom : 
Winds of the lake ! your passmg sighs breathe of their 

rich perfume. 

*^ In namrcless beauty all unmasked, in solitude they smile, 
As if they bloomed but for the stars, or birds of that lone 

isle : 
For never yet hath mortal foot touched that enchanted 

shore, 
Long hallowed by the wildly imagined tales of yore. 

" Full well I love those distant flowers, whose pure and 

tender blue 
Seems fitting emblem of a faith, unchanging as their hue ; 
And wouldst thou venture for my love as thou wouldst for 

renown. 
To win forme those azure flowers, to deck my bridal crown 1 *' 

One parting kiss of his fair bride, and swiftly far away. 
Like the wild swan whose home he sought, young Albert 

met the spray 
Of rising waves, which foamed in wrath, as if some spirit's 

hand 
Awoke the genii of the lake to guard their mystic land. 

The flowers were won, but devious his course lay back 

again ; 
To stem the waters in their tow'ring rage he strove m^%i^\ 
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Fondly he glanced to the yet distant shore, where in despail 
His Ida stood with outstretched hands, 'mid shrieks and 
tears and prayer. 

Darker and fiercer gathered on the tempest in its wrath, 
The eddying waves with vengeful ire beset the fatal path : 
With the wild energy of death he well-nigh reached the spot, 
The azure flowers fell at her feet — ^**Ida, forget-me-not ! " 
The words yet borne upon his hps, the prize seem'd almost 

won, 
When 'mid the rush of angry waves he sank — for ever gone! 

Within a proud cathedral aisle was raised a costly tomb, 
Whose pure white marble like ethereal light amid the gloom 
Shone — and no other trace it bore of lineage or of lot, 
But Ida's name, with star-like flowers ensctilped forget- 
me-not. 

There Ida slept, the desolate, the last of all her name. 
Parted from him who perished for her love 'mid dawn oi 

fame; 
But when shall their fond legend die ? or when i^hall be 

forgot 
The flower that won its name in death, Lore's theme-^ 
forget-me-not ? 



ORISKA. 



Far in the west, where still the red man held 
His nights imrifled, dwelt an ag»d chief. 
With ms young daughter. Joyous as a bird 
She found her pastime 'mid the forest shades, 
Or with a graceful vigour urged her skiff 
O'er the bright waters. The bold warriors mark'd 
Her opening charms, bnt deem'd her still & child^ 
Or feared from theil* grave kingly chief to dsk 
The darling of his age. 

A stranger came 
To traffic ynith the people, and amass 
Those costly furs which in his native clime 
Transmute so well to gold. The blood of Frafio^ 
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Was in Im ¥6in9} ftpd pn his lips the wile 
That wins the guileless heart Ofttimes at eve 
He sought the chieftain's dwelling^ and allured 
The gentle girl to listen to his taJe, 
Well framed and eloquent. With practised gjaj^pa 
He saw the love-flush on her olive cheei 
Make answer to him, thouffh the half-hid bro^ 
Drooped 'mid its wreath of tresses. 

"Ah I I know 
That thou dost love to please me. Thou hast put 
Thy splendid coronet of feathers on : 
How its rich crimson dazzles 'mid thy locks, 
Black as the raven's wing ! Thy bracelets, too ! 
Who told thee thou wert beautiful 1 Hast seen 
Thy queenly features in yon mirror'd lake 1 
Bird of the Sioux ! let my nest be thine, 
And I will sing thee melodies that make 
Midnight like mom." 

With many a spell he chftTO'4 
Her trusting innocence ; the dance, the song, 
The legend, and the lay of other lands ; 
And patient taught his pupil's lips to wind 
The maze of words with which his native tongue 
Refines the thought. The hoary chjeffcaiu frown'd ; 
But when the smooth Canadian press'd his suit 
To be adopted by the tribe, and dwell 
Among them, as a brother and a son ; 
And when the indulgent sire observant read 
The timid pleading of Oriska's eye, 
He gave her tenderly, with sacred rites. 
In marriage to the stranger. 

Their sweet bower 
Eose like a gem amid the rural scene, 
Cercanopied with trees, where countless birds 
Carol'd xmwearied, the gay squirrel leaped, 
And the wild bee went singing to his work, 
Satiate with luxury. Through matted grasp, 
With silver foot, a frolic fountain stole. 
Still track'd by deepening greenness, while afar 
The mighty pr^e met the bending skies, — 
A sea at rest, whose sleeping waves were flQwei!«». 
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Nor lacked their lowly dwelling such devio^ 
Of comfort, or adornment, as the hand 
Of gentle woERaii, sedulous to please, 
Creates for him she loves. For she had hung 
Attentive on his lips, while he described 
The household policy of prouder climes ; 
And with such varied and inventive skill 
Caught the suggestions of his taste refined, 
That the red people, wondering as they gazed 
On curtain'd window and on flower-crowned vase, 
Carpet and cushioned chair, and board arranged 
With care imwonted, called her home the court 
Of their French princess. 

A rich clustering vine 
Crept o'er their porch, and 'neath its fragrant shade 
Oriska sang her evening melodies, 
Tuneful, and clear, and deep — ^the echoed truth 
Of her soul's happiness. Her highest care 
And dearest pleasure was to make his lot 
Delightful to her lord ; and he, well pleased 
With the simplicity of fervent love. 
And the high honoiu' paid a chieftain's son, 
Eoamed with the hunters at his will, or brought 
Birdlings of brilliant plume as trophies home 
To his young bride. 

Months fled, and with them change 
Stole o'er his love. And when Oriska mark'd 
The shadow darkening on his brow, she fear'd 
The rudeness of her nation, or perchance 
Her ignorance had err'd, and strove to do 
His will more perfectly. And though his moods 
Of harshness or disdain chiU'd every joy, 
She blamed him not, for unto her he seem'd 
A higher being of a nobler race ; 
And she was proud and happy, might she tathe 
His temples in some fit of transient pain, 
Or by a menial's toil advance the feast 
Which still she shared not When his step was heard, 
She bade her beating heart be still, and smooth'd 
The shining tresses he was wont to praise. 
And, fondly hasting, raised Jber babe to meet - 
His father's eye, contented if the smile 
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That once was hers might beam upon his child. 
But that last solace faim, and the cold glance 
Contemptuously repressed her toil of love. 
And then he came no more. 

But as she watch'd 
Night after night, and question*d every hour, 
How bitterly those weeks and years were notched 
Upon the broken tablet of the soul, 
By that forsaken wife. 

Calm moonlight touched 
A fair Canadian landscape. Eoof and spire, 
And broad umbrageous tree, were saturate 
With liquid lustre. O'er a lordly dome. 
Whose halls had late with bridal pomp been gay. 
The silvery curtains of the sxmxmer night 
Were folded quietly. 

A music-sound 
Broke forth abruptly from its threshold stone, 
Shrill and unearthly — ^not the serenade 
That thrills on beauty's ear, but a bold strain, 
Loud even to dissonance, and oft prolonged 
In low, deep cadence, wonderfully sad, — 
The wUd song of the Sioux. He, who first 
Awaking, caught that mournful melody, 
Shudder'd with icy terror as he threw 
His mantle o'er him, and rush'd madly forth 
Into the midnight ah*. 

** Hence ! Leave my door ! 
I know thee not, dark woman ! Hence away ! " 

" Ah ! let me hear that voice ! How sweet its tones 
Fall on my ear, although the words are stem. 
Say ! KnoVst thou not this boy ? Whose eyes are these 1 
Those chestnut clusters round the lifted brow — 
Said'st thou not in his cradle they were thine 1 " 

" How cam'st thou here, Oriska ?" 

"We have trod 
A weary way. My father and his men 
Came on the business of their tribe, and I, 
Unto whose soul the midnight and the mom 
Have been alike for years, roam'd restlee«\7) 

E 
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A wanderer in their train^ leading our boy. 
My highest hope was but to hear, perchance, 
That mo\i didst live ; and lo 1 a blessed guide 
Hath shown me to thy home." 

" Oriska, go ! 
I have a bride. Thou canst not, enter here — 
I'll Gome to thee to-morrow." 

" Wilt thou come 
The white-hair'd chief, I fear me, fodes away 
Unto the spirit-land I " 

" I bid thee hence 
To thine abode. Have I not said to thee 
I'll come to-morrow ? " 

With a heavy heart, 
Through silent streets, the sad-brow^d woman went, 
Leading her child. 

Mom came, and day declined. 
Yet stillj^e came not. By her mre she watoh'd, 
O'er whose dull eye a filmy shadow stole, 
While to her troubled question no reply 
Eose from his palsied lip. Nature and age 
Slept wearily and long. The second eve 
Darkened the skies, wh^n lo ! a well-known step — 
He stood before her. 

" Waa it land of thee, 
Oriska, thus to break my bridal hour 
With thy stiange, savage music 1" 

"Was thy wife 
Angry at the poor Indian 1 Not to speak 
Harsh words I came : I would not think of thee 
A thought of blame. But, oh ! nodne aged sire, 
Thou seest him dying in this stranger land. 
Far from his fathers' graves. Be thou a friend 
When he is gone and I am desolate. 
Make me a household servant to tty wife. 
I'll bring her water from the purest spring. 
And plant the com, and ply the fiying oar, 
And never be impatient or require 
Payment from her, nor kind regard from thee. 
I will not qajyi thee husband, though thou taught'st 
Mjr stammering lip that word when love was young; 
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Nor ask on© pitying' k)ok or favouring tone, 

Or aught, except to serve and pray for thee < . a .. 

To the Great Spirit. And this boy shall do 

Her will and tlune." 

The pale-faoe tum'd away 
With well-dissembled anger, though remuorse 
GnaVd at his oalloas bosom ! . ■ . 

*^ Urge me not ! 
It cannot be !** 

Even more he might have said, . 
Basely and bitterly, but lo ! the chief 
Cast off the ice of death, and on his bed, 
With clenched hand and quivering lip, uprose ; . 
" His cmrse be on thee ! He who knoweth where 
The lightnings hide !" 

Around the old man's neck 
Fond arms were wildly thrown. " Oh, curse him not— 
The fether of my boy I " And blinding tears 
Fell down so fast, she marked not with what haste 
The white-browed recreant fled. 

" I tell thee, child, 
The cold, black gall-drop in a traitor's soul 
Doth make a curse. And, though I curse hiin not," 
The s\m shall hate him, and the waters turn 
To poison in his veins. 

" But light grows dim. 
Go back to thine own people. Look no more . 
On him whom I have cUrsed, and lay my bones 
Where my dead fathers sleep." 

A hollow groan. 
Wrung by extremest agony, broke forth 
From the old chieftain's breast. 

" Daughter, I go 
To the Great Spirit.'' 

O'er that breathless clay 
Bow'd down the desolate woman. No complaint, 
No sigh of grief burst forth. The tear went back 
To its deep fountain. Lip and fringed lid 
Trembled no more than in the statued bronze, 
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Nor shrank one truant nerve, as o'6r her passed 
The asphyxia of the heart. 

Day after day, 
0*er "wild and tangled forest, moved a train, 
Bearing with smitten hearts their fallen chief; 
And next the bier a silent woman trod, 
A child's young hand for ever clasp'd in hers, 
And on her lip no sound. Long was the way, 
Ere the low roof-trees of their tribe they saw 
Sprinkling the green ; and loud the funeral wail 
Itose for me honour'd dead, who, in his youth. 
Their battles led, and in his wintiy years 
Had won that deeper reverence, which so well 
The forest sons might teach our wiser race 
To pay to hoary age. Beneath the mounds, 
' Where slept his ancient sires, they laid him down ; 
And where the gathered nation moum'd their sire. 
In the wild passion of untutored grief ; 
Then smoothed the pillow'd turf, and went their way. 



Who is yon woman in her dark canoe. 
Who strangely towards Niagara's fearful gulf 
Floats on unmoved ? 

Firm and erect she stands, 
Clad in such bridal costume as befits 
The daughter of a king. Tall, radiant plumes 
Wave o'er her forehead, and the scarlet tinge 
Of her embroidered mantle, fleck*d with gold, 
Dazzles amid the flood. Scarce, heaves her breast, 
As though the spirit of that dread abyss 
In terrible sublimity^ had quell'd 
All thought of earthly things. 

Fast by her side 
Stands a young, wondering bov, and from his lip. 
Blanching with terror, steals the frequent cry 
Of " Mother I " " Mother ! " 

But she answereth not. 
She speaks no more to aught of earth, but pours 
To the Great Spirit, fitfully and wild, 
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The death song of her people. Hiffh it rose 
Above the tumult of the tide that bore 
The victims to their doom. The boy beheld 
The strange, ai&m beauty in his mother's eye, 
And held his breath for awe. 

Her song grew faint ; 
And as the rapids raised their whitening heads. 
Casting her light oar to the infuriate tide, 
She raised him in her arms, and clasped him close. 
Then as the boat with arrowy swiftness drove 
Down toward the unfathomed gulf, while chilling spray 
Hose up in blinding showers, he hid his head 
Deep iA the bosom that had nurtured him. 
With a low, stifled sob. 

And thus they took 
Their awful pathway to eternity. 
One ripple on the mighty river's brink. 
Just where it, shuddering, makes its own dread plunge, 
And at the foot of that most dire c^byss 
One gleam of flitting robe and raven tress. 
And feathery coronet — and all was o'er, 
Save the deep thunder of the eternal sui^d 
Sounding their epitaph. 

JUrs, Siff<yume^, 
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A SUPERCILIOUS nabob of the east. 

Haughty an4 grave, and purse-proud, being rich, 
A governor or general at least, 

I have forgotten which, 
Had in his family a humble youth, 

Who went to India in his patron's suite ; 
An unassuming body, and in truth 

A lad of decent parts and good repute. 
This youth had sense and spirit. 

Yet with all his sense, 

Excessive diffidence 
Obscured his merit. 
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One day at tabl^ flu6li'd with. pride and wine^ 

His Honour, proudly free, severely merry, 
Conceived ii would be Vastly fine 

To crack a joke upon his Secretary. 
"Young man," said ne, " by what art, craft, or trade. 

Did yoiir good father earn his livelihood ] " 
*'He wad ft ^dlerj sir," Modestus said, 

" And in his line was reckon'd gdod.*^ 
" A saddler, eh ! and taught you Qredc, 

Instead oSf teaching you to sew ; 
And pray, sir, why didn*t your father make 

A saddler, sir, of you t ** 
Each parasite, as in duty bound. 
The joke applauded, and the laugh went round. 

At length, Jlodestu^, -bowing low, 
Said, craving pardon if too free he made, 

" Sir, by your leave, I fei^ would know 
Your fathey^s trade." 

" My father's trade ] Why, sir, that's too bad ; 
My father's tra^e ! Why, blockhead, art thou mad? 
My father, wr, did never stoop so low-r- 
He was a gentleman I*d have you know." 

"Excuse the liberty," Modestus said, "I take: 

Pray, sir, why did not then your father make 
A ffenfleman of you ] " 4 non. 
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(JSy.j^ermimon <ff the Author.) 

The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 
Who, for the advancement cxf his kuid. 

Is wiser than his time. 
For him the hemlock shall distil— 

For him the axe be bared — 
For him the gibbet shall be built, 

For him the stake prepared ! 
Him shall the scorn and wrath of man 

Pursue with deadly aim, 
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And malice, envy, spite, and lie» 

Shall deseprate his name ; 
But truth shall conquer at the last, 

As round and roimd we run — 
The Tiglf,% shall yet come uppermost j 

Andjustice shall be done. 

Pace through thy cell, old Socrates, 

Cheerily to and fro, 
Trust to the impulse of thy soul, . 

And let the poison flow ; 
They may shatter to earth the lamp of clay. 

That holds the light divine, . 
But they cannot quench the fire ofithou^ 

By any such deadly wine ; 
They cannot blot thy spoken words 

From the memory of man. 
By all the poison ever poured 

Since time its course began ; 
To-day abhorred, to-morrow adored, " 

So round and roimd we run — 
The right shall yet come uppermost, 

And justice shall be done. 

Plod in thy cave, grey anchorite, 

Be wiser than thy peers ; 
Augment the range of human powers, 

And trust to coming years. 
They may call thee wizard and monk accurs'd^ 

And load thee with dispraise ; 
Thou wert born five hun<hred y^ars too soon 

For the comfort of thy days ; 
^t not too soon for human kind*-r - 

Time hath reward in store, 
And the demons of our sires become 

The saints that we adore. 
The blind can see — ^the slave is lord : 

So rotmd and round we run — 
The right shall- vet come uppermost, ' 

And justice shall be done. 

Keep, Galileo, to thy thought, 
And nerve, thy soul to b^ar ; 
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They may gloat o'er the senseless words they wring 

From the paugs of thy despaur ; 
They may veil their eyes, but they cannot hide 

The sun's meridian glow ; 
The heel of a priest may tread thee down, 

And a tyrant may work thee woe, 
But never a truth has been destroyed — 

Let them curse'and call it crime, 
Pervert and betray, and slander ana slay 

Its teachers for a time ; 
But the sunshine aye shall light the sky. 

As round and round we run ; 
And ever the wrong is proved to be wrong, 

And ever ii^ justice done. 

And live there now such men as these, 

With thoughts like the great of old 1 
Many have died in their misery, 

And left their thought untold ; 
And many* live, and are rauk'd as mad. 

And placed in the cold world's ban. 
For sending their bright, far-seeing souls 

Three centuries in the van. 
They toil in penury and grief, 

Unknown, if not maUgned, 
Forlorn, forlorn, bearing the scorn 

Of the meanest of mankind ; 
But yet the world goes round and round, 

And the genial seasons run, 
And ever the truth comes uppermost, 

And ever ia justice done. Charles Mackay^ 



THE GRAYES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 



They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They fill*d one house with glee : 

Their graves are severed far and wide. 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 

The same fond mother bent at night 
O'er each fair sleeping brow, 

She had each folded flower in sight : 
Where are those dreamers now I 



I 
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One 'midst the forests of the west 

By a dark stream is laid ; 
The Indian knows his place of rest, 

Far in the cedar's shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea hath one. 

He lies where pearls lie deep 1 
He was the lovea of all, yet none 

O'er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines are dress*d 

Above the noble slain ; 
He wrapt his colours round his breast 

On a olood-red field of Spain. 

And one — o'er her the myrtle showers 

Its leaves, by soft winds fann'd, 
She faded 'midst Italian flowers. 

The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus, they rest who play'd 

Beneath the same green tree. 
Whose voices mingled as they pray'd 

Aroimd one parent knee ! 

They that with smiles lit up the hall. 

Aid cheer'd with song the hearth — 
Alas for love ! if thou wert all. 

And nought beyond, on earth. 

Mr9, ffemaru. 



THE PILGRIM AND THE PEASL 



A BRACE of sinners, for no good, 

Were ordered to the Virgin Mary's shrine. 
Who at Loretto dwelt, in wax, stone, wood, 

And in a fair white wig looked wondrous fine. 
Fiffcy long miles had these sad rogues to travel, 
Witn something in their shoes much worse than gravel ; 
In short, their toes, so gentle, to amuse, 
The ptie»t had ordered peas into \ib«vt ^cioe^ \ 
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A nostrum famous in old Popish times 
For purifying souls when foul with crimes ; 
A sort of apostolic salt 
That Popisn priests did for its powers exalt. 
For keeping souls of sinners sweet, 
Just as our kitchen-salt keeps meat. 
The knaves set off on the same dajr, 
Peas in their shoes, to go and pray ; 

But very different was their speed, I wot. 
One of the sinners galloped on, 
Light as a bullet from a gun ; 

The other limped as if he had been shot. 
One saw the virgin soon, "peccavi" cried-^ 

Had his soul whitewashed all so clever ; 
Then home again he nimbly hied, 

Made fit, with saints above, to live for ever. 
In coming back, however, let me say, 
He met ms brother rogue about half-way. 
Hobbling, with outstretched neck, and bending knees. 
And mutteiing — not blessings — on the peas ; 
His eyes in tears, his weary limbs dead oeat. 
And sympathising with his aching feet. 
"How now?" the light-toed, whitewashed pilgrim broke, 

"You lazv lubber!" 
"Oh, mercy!" cried the other, "'tis no joke! 
My feet, once hard as any rock, 
Are now as soft as blubber ! 
Excuse me. Virgin Mary, if I swear ; 
As for Loretto, I shall not go there ; 
No ! thoughimshrived my sinful soul should go ; 
For, hang me, if I han't lost every toe. 
But, brother sinner, do explain 
How 'tis that you are not in pain ; 

What power hath worked a wonder for your toes ; 
"While I just like a snail am crawling. 
Now swearing, now on saints devoutly calling, 

Whilst not a rascal comes to ease my woes ? 
How is't that you can like a greyhound go, 

Merry, as if that nought had happeri'd, bum ye?* 
''Why," said the other, grinning, "you must know, 

That just before I ventured on my jotimey, 
To walk a little moire at ease, 
I took the hbe^-t(> boil r>y ]}eas." Peter Prndar, 
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KARY, QUEBN OF SCOTS. 

.PABI.I. . ■, 

X Lopjt'D far back into other years, and Ip I in, bright ajnra^ 
[ saw, as in a dream, the forms of ages passed away. 

It was a stately convent, with its old a"nd loffcy Walls, 
And gardens, with their broad green walks, where s<rfb the 

footstep falls ; 
And o'er the antique dial-stone the creeping shadow pass'd, 
And all aronnd the n6on-day sun a drowisy radianoe Oast. 
No sound of busy life was heard, save from the cloister- dim. 
The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters' holy hymn. 
And there five noble maidens sat, beneath the orchard tyeies, 
In that first budding spring of youth, ^^ aU its prospects 

please ; 
And little reck'd they, when they sang, or knelt at vesper 

prayers, 
Thit Scotland knew no prouder natnes, hold none more 

dear than theirs ; , 

And little even the loveliest thought, before the Vh^gii's 

shtine, ' 

Of royal blood, and high descent from the ancient Stuaa^Hne. 
CalmbLy her happy days flew on, uncounted in the flight, • 
And, as they flew, they left behind a long-continuing light. 

The scene was changed. It was the court — the gay court 

of Bourbon ; 
And ^neath a thousand silver lamps a thousand oourtieTs 

throng; 
And proudly kindles Henry's eye-r^well pkased I ween -to 

see 
The land assemble all its wealth of grace and chivabry. ' 
Gr^ Montmorency, o'or whose head had paissed a storm 

of years, 
Stnong in himself and children, staoids the first among his 

peers; 
Aitd next the Guises, who so well fame's- steepest, heights 

assailed. 
And .walked suAbition's diamond: ridge^> where: bravest 

hearts have failed ; 
, Andihi^er yiei their path shall be^ -stFonger shall' wax 

their might, 
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For before >hen!i Montmorency's star shall pale its waning 

light. 
Here Louis, Prince of Cond^, wears his aU unconquered 

sword, 
With great Coligni by his side — each name a household 

word ! 
And there walks she of Medici— that proud Italian line, 
The mother of a race of kings — ^the haughty Catherine ! 
The forms that follow in her train a glorious sunshine 

make— 
A milky way of stars that grace a glittering comet's 

wake ; 
But fairer far than all tho rest who bask on Fortune's tide, 
Efiulgent in the light of youth is she, the new-^made bride ! 
The homage of a thousand hearts — ^the fond deep love of 

one — 
The hopes that dance around a life whose charms are but 

begun — 
They Ughted up her chestnut eye, they mantle o'er her 

cheek. 
They sparkle on her open brow, and high-soul'd joy bespeak. 
Ah ! who shall blame, if scarce that day, through all its 

brilliant hours, 
She thought of that quiet convent's calm, its sunshine and 

its flowers? 

^ABT II. 

It was a labouring barque that slowly held its way, 

And o'er its lee the coast of France in the light of evening 

lay; 
And on its deck a lady sat, who gazed with tearful eyes 
Upon the fast-receding hills that dim and distant rise. 
No marvel that the laay wept — ^there was no hmd on earth 
She loved Uke that dear land, although she owed it not 

her birth ; 
It was her mother^s land, the land of childhood and of 

friends — 
It was the land where she had found for all her griefs 

amends — 
The land where her dead husband slept-^the land where 

she had known 
The tranquil convent's hushed xepose, and the splendours 

of A throne. 
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No tnanrel that the lady wept — ^it was the land of Francei 
The chosen home of cMvaliy — the garden of romance ! 
The past was bright, like those dear hills so far behind her 

barque, 
The future, like the gathering night, was ominous and 

dark ! 

One gaze again — one long, last gaze — "Adieu, fair France, 

to thee !^ 
rhe breeze comes forth — she is alone on the unconscious 

sea. 

The scene was changed. It was an eve of raw and surly 

mood. 
And in a turret-chamber high of ancient Holyrood 
Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the winds. 
That seem'd to suit the stormy state of men's uncertain 

minds. 
The touch of care had blanch'd her cheek — ^her smile was 

sadder now — 
The weight of royalty had press'd too heavy on her brow ; 
And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the field. 
The Stuart sceptre well she swa/d, but the sword she could 

not wield. 
She thought of all her blighted hopes — ^the dreams of 

youth's brief day, 
And summoned Eizzio with his lute, and bade the minstrel 

play 
The songs she loved in early years — ^the songs of gay 

Navarre, 
The songs perchance that erst were sung by gallant 

Chatelar. 
They half beguiled her of her cares, they sooth'd her into 

smiles. 
They won her thought from bigot zeal and fierce domestic 

broils. 
But hark ! the tramp of arm^men,the Douglas' battle-cry ! 
They come — ^they come— and lo I the scowl of Ruthven's 

hollow eye ! 
And sworcte are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tears and 

words are vain — 
The ruffian steel is in his heart— tlie ia\\M\3\^YBELcJ\s»^S^sc^^ 
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, Then Havy Siniart brush'd aside the tears that trickling 

. '^Now fbr my father's arm !" she said ; "mj soman's 
heart farewell ! " 

* ' * * ■ 

The scene was changed. It was a lake with one small 

lonely isle, 
Afli€l there,, within the prison walls of its baronial pile, 
Stem men stood menacing their queen, till she should 

stoop to sign 
The traitorous scroll that snatch'd the crown from her 

ancestral line ; 
,*' My. lords, my lords ! " the captive said, " were I but 

6n66 iJiote free, 
With ten good J^nights on yomder shore to aid my cause 

and ine, 
¥hat parchment would I scatter wide to every breeze that 

lilbws, ' 
And once more reign a Stuart queen o*er my ren^orse- 

less foes I " 
Jl red spot burn'd upon her cheek— streamed her rich 

tre^seS down — 
She wrote the words — she stood erect — ^a queen without a 

crown. 

PART III. 

The scene was changed. A royal host a royal banner bore, 
And the faithful of the land stood round their smiling 

queen once more ; 
She staid her steed upon a hill— she sawthem marching by — 
She heard their shouts — she read success in every flashing 

eye.' 
The tumult of the strife begins— ^it roars — ^it dies away ; 
AndMat/s troops, and banners now, iand courtiers — ^where 

are they.] 
Sclattered ind strewn, and flying fai*, defenceless and 

undope. 
Oh„ Qod t to see what she has lost, and think what guilt 

has won !' 
Away ! away ! thy gallant steed must act nb laggard's 

part; ■ 
Yet vain.jiis speed, for tjiou .dost bear the arrows in thy 

heart. 
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The scene W£U3 changed. Beside the block a sullen heads* 

man stood, 
And gleam'd the broad axe in his hand, that soon must 

drip with blood. 
With slow and steady step there came a lady through the 

hall, 
And breathless silence chained the lips, and touch'd the 

hearts of all : 
Rich were the sable robes she wore — her white veil round 

her fell, 
And from her neck there hung a cross — ^the cross she 

lov'd so well ! 
I knew that queenly form again, though blighted was its 

bloom — 
I saw that grief had deck'd it out — an offering for the 

tomb ! 
I knew the eye, though faint its light, that once so brightly 

shone— 
I knew the voice, though feeble now, that thrill'd with 

every tone — 
I knew the ringlets, almost grey, once threads of living 

gold— 
I knew that bounding grace of step, that symmetry of 

mould ! 
Even now I see her far away in that calm convent aisle, 
I hear her chant her vesper-hymn, I mark her holy 

smile- 
Even now I see her bursting forth, upon her bridal mom, 
A new star in the firmament, to light and glory bom ! 
Alas ! the change ! she placed her foot upon a triple 

throne. 
And on the scaffold now she stands — ^beside the block 

alone ! 
The little dog that licks her hand, the last of all the 

crowd 
Who sunn*d themselves beneath her glance, and round 

her footsteps bowed ! 
Her neck is bared — ^the blow is struck — the soul has 

pass'd awav ; 
The bright, the beautiful, is now a bleeding piece of clay ! 
The dog is moanmg piteously : and, as it gurgles o'er, • 
Laps the warm blood "that trickling runs unheeded to the 

floor! 
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The blood of beauty, wealth and power— the heart-blood 

of a queen — 
The noblest of the &!iuart race — ^the fairest earth hath seen — 
Lapp'd by a dog ! Go, think of it, in silence and alone ; 
Then weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a throne ! 

H. Q. Ml. 



MY OWN FIRESIDE. 



Let others seek for empty joys, 

At ball or concert, rout or play i 
Whilst far from fashion's idle noise, 

Her gilded domes, and trappings gay> 
I while the wintry eve away, 

•Twixt book and lute the hours divide, 
And marvel how I e*er could stray 

From thee — my own Fireside ! 

My own Fireside ! Those simple words 

Can bid the sweetest dreams arise ! 
Awaken feeling's tenderest chords, 

And fill with tears of joy mine eyes t 
What is there my wild heart can prize 

That doth not in thy sphere abide. 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 

My own — ^my own Fireside ? 

A gentle form is near me now ; 

A small white hand is clasped in mine ; 
I gaze upon her placid brow. 

And ask what joys can equal thine ! 
A babe whose beauty's half divine, 

In sleep his mother's eyes doth hide : 
Where may love seek a fitter shrine 

Than thou — my own Fireside ? 

What care I for the sullen roar 
Of winds, without that ravage earth? 

It doth but bid me prize the more 
The shelter of thy hallowed hearth ; 
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To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth : 
Then let the churlish tempest chide, 

It cannot check the blameless mirth 
That glads my own Fireside ! 

My refuge ever from the storm 

Of this world's passion, strife, and care ; 
Though thunder-clouds the sky deform, 

Their fury cannot reach me there, 
iliere all is cheerful, calm, and fair : 

Wrath, Malice, Envy, Strife, or Pride, 
Hath never made its hated lair 

By thee — my own Fireside ! 

Thy precincts are a charmed ring, 

Where no harsh feeling dares intrude ; 
Where life's vexations lose their sting ; 

Where even grief is half subdued. 
And peace, the halcyon, loves to brood. 

Then, let the pampered fool deride, 
Illpay my debt of gratitude 

To thee — my own Fireside ! 

Shrine of my household deities ! 

Fair scene of home's unsullied joys ! 
To thee my burden'd spirit flies, 

l^en fortune frowns, or care annoys ; 
TMne is the bliss that never cloys. 

The smile whose truth hath oft been tried 
What, then, are this world's tinsel toys. 

To thee— my own Fireside ! 



Oh, may the yearnings, fond and sweet, 

That bid my thoughts be all of thee, 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 

To thy heart-soothing sanctuary i 
Whate'er my future years may be, 

Let joy or grief my fate betide, 
Be stiU an Eden bright to me, 

My own — ^my own Fireside ! 

A, A^ Watts. 
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TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 

0.1 turning one down with the plough in April, 178$. 



Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou'st met me in an evil hour, 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! it's no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet ! 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet ! 

Wi' speckled breast. 
When upward-springing, blythe, to greet 

The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm, 
Scarce rear'd above the parent eaiih 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers out gardens yield, f^J 
High shdt'ring woods and'wa's maun shi^jjjjf : 
But thou, beneath the random bield 

clod, or stane. 
Adorns the histi^ stibble-field, " " • / 

Unseen, alane. 

There in thv scanty mantle clad,. ; . ' ■* 
Thy snowy bosom sunward spre4d> 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies 1 

3uch is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet floweret of the rural shade ! 
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Bj love-s simfplicity betra/d, 

And guileless trust, 
Till dhe, like thee, all soiM is laid 
" Low i* the dust. 

Such 19 the fate of simple ba^rd, 
On life's rough ocean luckless starr'd ! 
' vUBskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o'er ! 

Such fote to suffering worth is giv'n, 
Who long with wants and woes has striv'n, 
By human pride or cunning driv'n 
...^.. ; To niis'ry's brink, 
' Till, wrench'd of er'ry stay but heaven, 
He, ruined, sink I 

Ev'n thou who moum'st the daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine — ^no distant date ; 
Steim ruin's ploughshare driyes, elate, 

Full on thy bloom, 
TiU crushed beneath the furrow's weight 

Shall be thy doom. 



NOTHING TO WEAB. 
(abridged.) 

(An gpisode of /(uMonable l\ft.) 



Well, having "diiis wooed Miss M^Flimsy and gained her, 

With the silks, crinolines, and hoops that contained her, 

I ha4, as I thought, a contingent remainder 

AJ least in the property, and the best right 

To- appear ais its escort by day and by night ; 

And it being the week of the Stuckups' g^ana ball— 

Theii: cards had been out a fortnight or so, 

And Qet all the Avenue on the tip-toe^ 
1 considered it only my duty to call, 

And see if Miss Flora intended to go. 
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I found her — as ladies are apt to be found, 
When the time intervening between the first sound 
Of the bell and the visitor's entry is shorter 
Than usual — I found — I won't say I caught her — 
Intent on the pier-glass, undoubtedly meaning 
To see if, perhaps, it didn't want cleaning. 
She tumea as I entered. — ^*'Why, Harry, you sinner, 
I thought that you went to the Flashers to dinner l" 
"So I did,'* I repUed, "but the dinner is swallowed, 

And digested, I trust, for tis now nine and more; 
So, being relieved from that day duty, I followed 

Inclination, which led me, you see, to your door. 
And now will your ladyship so condescend 
As just to infDrm me if you intend 
Your beauty, and grace, and presence to lend 
(All which, when I own, I hope no one will borrow) 
To the Stuckups*, whose party, you know, is to-morrow?*" 

The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, 
And answered quite promptly, "Why Harry, mon cher^ 
I should like, above all things, to go with vou there, 
But really and truly I've nothing to wear. ' 

" Nothing to wear ! Gb just as you are ; 
Wear the dress you have on, and youll be by far, 
I engage, the most bright and particular star 
On the Stuckup horizon." I stopped, for her eye, 
Notwithstanding this delicate onset of flattery. 
Opened on me, at once, a most terrible battery 
Of scorn and amazement. She made no reply. 
But gave a slight turn to the end of her nose 

(That pure Grecian feature), as much as to say, - 
" How absurd that any sane man should suppose 
That a lady would go to a ball in the clothes, 

No matter how fine, that she wears every day !" 

So I ventured again : " Wear your crimson brocade." 

(Second turn up of nose) " That's too dark by a shade.* 

" Your blue sUk." " That's too heavy." 

"Your pink." " That's too light." 

" Wear tulle over satin." "I can't endure \^ite.*' 

" Your rose-coloured, then, the best of the batch." 

" I haven't a thread of point-lace to match." 
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'^ Your brown moire antique.^ ''Yes, and look like a quaker. " 
"The pearl-colourecL" "I would, but that plaguy dress- 
maker 
Has had it a week." '' Then, that exquisite lilac, 
In which you would melt the heart of a Shylock." 
(Here the nose took again the same elevation) — 
" I wouldn't wear that for the whole of creation/' 

"Why not? It's my fancy; there's nothing could strike it 
As more comrne Ufaut" *' Yes, but, dear me, that lean 

Sophrom'a Stuckup has got one just like it. 
And 1 won't appear dressed Uke a chit of sixteen." 
** Then that splendid purple, that sweet mazarine, 
That superb point d'aiguule, that imperial green. 
That zephyr-like tarleton, that rich grenadine." 
" Not oiD^ of all which is fit to be seen," 
Said the lady, becoming excited and flushed. 
** Then wear," I exclaimed, in a tone which quite crushed 
Opposition, ''that gorgeous toilette which you sported 

In Paris last spring, at the grand presentation, 

When you quite turned the head of the head of the nation ; 
And by all the grand court were so very much courted." 

The end of the nose was portentously tipped up, 
And both the bright eyes shot forth indignation : 
** I have worn it three times at the least calculation. 

And that and the most of my dresses are ripped up f " 
Here I ripped out something, perhaps rather rash, 

Quite umocent though ; but, te use an expression 
Moxe striking than classic, it "settled my hash," 

Aind prov^ very soon the last act of our session. 
^ Fiddlesticks, is it, sir ? I wonder the ceiling 
Doesn't £all down and crush you. Oh, you men have no 

feeling; 
You selfi^, unnatural, illiberal creatures, 
Who set yourselves up as patterns and preachers. 
Your silly pretence— why, a mere guess it is I 
Pray, what do you know of a woman's necessities ? 
I have told you and shown you I have nothing te wear, 
And it's penectly plain you not only don't care. 
But you do not bieheve me" (here the noae went still higher) ; 
^ I sappoee if you dared vou would call me a liar. 
Our engaffemexit is ended, sir,— ^yes, on the spot : 
YoQ*re a orate, and a monster, and — I don't know whaf 
I mildly suggested the words — Hottentot, 
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Pickpocket, and cannibal, 'Tartar, and thief, . 
Ab gentle ezi^etives which might give relief ; 
But thia only proved as spark to the powder, * 
And the storm I had raised came fastw aiid louder : 
It blew and it rained, thundered, lightened, and hailed 
Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till language quite failed 
To express the abusive, and then its arrears 
Were brought up all at once by a t(»rrent of tears. 
And my last, faint, despairing attempt at an obs* 
Ervation was lost in a tempesfc of sobs^ 

Well, i felt for the lady, and felt for my hat too, 
Improvised on the crown of the latter a tattoo, 
In lieu of expressing the fselings which lay 
Quite too deep for words, as Wordsworth would say ; 
Then, without going through the form of a bow, 
Found myself in the entry — I hardly knew how— 
On doorstep, and sidewaJk, past lamp-post and square, 
At home and up-stairs in my own easy chair ; 

Poked my feet into slippers, my fire into blaze. 
And said to myself, as I lit my cigar, 
Supposing a man had the wealth of iho Czar 

Of the Russians to. boot, for the rest of his days, 
On the whole, do you think he would have much to spa 
If he married a woman with nothing to wear 1 

Since that night, taking pains that it should not be bruit 

Abroad in society, I've instituted 

A course of inquiry, extensive and thorough, 

On this vital subject, and" find, to", my horror. 

That the fair Flora's cause is by no means surprising, 

But that there exists the greatest distress 
In our female community, solely arising 

From this urisupplied destitution of dress, 
Whose unfortunate victims are filling the air 
With the pitiful wail of "frothing to Wear.*' 

Oh, ladies, dear ladies, the. next sunny day 
HeieuBe- trundle your hoops just out of Broadwayy 
From its whirl and its bustle^ its Cushion and pride, 
And the Temples of Trade which .tower on eaoh sidty . 
To the aUeys and lanes, wbere Misfortune and Guilt 
Their children have gathered, their city have built ; 
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Where Hunger and Vice, like twin beasts of prey,. 

Have hunted theur victims to gloom and despair ; 
Raise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine broidered skirt, 
Pidc your delicate way through the dampness and dirt. 

Grope through the dark dens— climb the rickety stair 
To the garret, where wretoheis, the young and the old. 
Half-starved and half-naked, lie crouched from the cold. 
See those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet. 
All bleeding and bruised by the stones of the street ; 
Hear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans that swell 

From the poor dying creature who writhes on the floor ; 
Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of Hell, 

As you sicken and shudder, and fly from the door ; 
Then nome to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare — 
Spoiled children of Fashion — ^you've nothing to wear. 

And oh ! if perchance there should be a sphere 
Where all is made right that so puzzles us here. 
Where the glare, and the glitter, and tinsel of Time 
Fade and die in the light of that region sublime ; 
Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense, 
Unscreened by its trappings, and shows, and pretence. 
Must be clothed for the life and the service above, 
With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love ; 
Oh, daughters of earth I foolish virgins, beware I 
Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear. 

W. A, Butler, 
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Stop I — for thy tread is on an empire's dust ! 
An earthquake's spoil is sepulchred below ! 
Is the spot marked with no colossal bust 1 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show 1 
None : but the moral's truth tells simpler so. 
As the ground was before, thus let it be ; 
How that red rain hath made the harvesfc grow ! 
And is this all the world has gained by thee, 
Thou first and k3t of fields I king-making \\c^!at^\ 
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There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gatnerea then 
Her Beauty and her Chivaliy ; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Musio arose, with its voluptuous swell, 
Sofb eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; — 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell 1 

Did ye not hear it 1 No ; 'twas but the wind 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street : 
On with the dance I let joy be unconfined ; 
No deep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! arm 1 it is ! it is ! — ^the cannon's opening roar I 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sat Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it near, 
His heiurfc more truly knew that peal too weU 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell ! 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks aJOl pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated I Who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise 1 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
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And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Boused up the soldier, ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 
Op whispering with white Ups — " The foe I they come, 
they come I " 

And wild and high the " Cameron's gathering" rose— 
The war note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard — and heard too have her Saxon foes — 
How in the noon of nigkt that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shriU ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring, which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years ; 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansmen's ears I 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass 
Grieving — ^if aught inanimate e'er grieves — 
Over the imretuming brave — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the gl*ass. 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure ; when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 
A.nd burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low I 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay ; 
The midnight brought the signal sound of strife ; 
The mom the marshalling of arms ; the day 
Battle's magnificently stem array ! 
The thimder-clouds close o'er it, which, when rent. 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own -clay shall cover, heap'd and pent, 
Bider and horse — ^friend, foe — in one red burial blent ! 



THE BBIDGE. 



I STOOD on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour. 

And the moon rose o'er the city, 
Behind the dark church-tower. 
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I saw her bright reflection 

In the waters under me, 
lake a golden goblet falling 

And sinking into the sea. 

And far in the hazy distance ■ 
Of that lovely night in June, 

Tfhe blaze of the flamitig furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 

Among the long black rafters 

The wavering shadows lay, 
And the current that came from the ocean 

Seemed to lift and bear them away ; 

As sweeping and eddying through them, 

Bose the belated tide. 
And, streaming into the moonlight. 

The seaweed floated wide. 

And like those waters rushing 

Among the wooden piers, 
A flood of thoughts came o*er me 

That filled my eyes with tears. 

How oft^n, how often, 
In the days that had gone by, 

I had «tood on that bridge at midnight^ 
And gazed on that wave aind. sky 1 

How often, how often, 
I had wished that the ehbiing tide 

Would bear me away on its bosom. 
O'er the ocean wild and wide ! 

For my heart was hot and restless. 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater, thaii I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from me, . 

It is buried in the sea ; 
And only the sorrow, pf others 

Throws its shadows over me. 
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Y6t, Whetierer T oroelft the river 

On its bridge Mth* wooden piers, 
Like the odour of terine from the ocean 

Comes the thought of other years. 

And I think how many thonsands 

Of care-encumber'd men. 
Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 

ELave croi^ed the bridge since then. 

I see the long procession 

StOl passing to and fro ; . 
The young heart hot and restless, 

And the old subdued and slow 2 

And for ever and for ever, 

As long as the river flows, 
As long as the heart has passions, 

As long as life has woes ; 

The moon and its broken reflection, 

And its shadows shall appear 
As the symbol of love in heaven. 

And its wavering image here. 

Longfellow. 



HAMLET'S SOLILOQUY ON DEATH. 



To BE, or not to be ? — that is the question ; 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to sujQPer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to taKe arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them 1 To die — ^to sleep- 
No more ! aad, uj a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to — 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To die — ^to sleep- 
To sleep 1 — ^perchance to dream — ay, there's the rub ! 
For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Must give us pause. — There's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life : 
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For who would bear the wbxpa and sooms of time. 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumelj. 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 

The msolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unwortny takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin 1 Who would fardels bear, 

To groan and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death — 

That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 

No traveller returas ! — puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Thus, conscience makes cowards of us all. 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awi^y. 

And lose the name of action ! ShaJbespere, 
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It was the stalwart butcher man 
That knit his swarthy brow, 

And said the gentle pig must die. 
And sealed it with a vow. 

And oh ! it was the gentle pig 
Lay stretched upon the ground, 

And ah ! it was the cruel laufb 
His little heart that found. 

Thev took him there, those wicked men, 

They trailed him all alon^ ; 
They put a stick between his lips. 

Alia through his heels a thong. 

And round and round an oaken beam 

A hempen cord they flung. 
And like a mighty pendulum 

All solemnly he swung. 
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Now say i^y prayers, thou sinful man. 

And think what thou hast done, 
And read thy catechism well. 

Thou sanguinary one. 

For if his sprite should walk by night. 

It better were for thee 
That thou wert mouldering in the ground, 

Or bleaching in the sea. 

It was the savage butcher then 
That made a mock of sin, 

And swore a very wicked oath- 
He did not car<^ a pin. 

It was the butcher's youngest son— 

His voice was broke with sighs, 
And with his pocket-handkerchief 

He wiped his little eyes. 

All young and ignorant was he, 

But innocent and mild, 
And in his soft simplicity 

Out spoke the tender child : 

^ Oh ! ftttherj father, list to me : 

The pig is deadly sick. 
And men have hitng him by his heels 

And fed him with a stick." 

It was the naughty butcher then 

That laughed as he would die. 
Yet did he soothe the sorrowing child. 

And bid him not to cry. 

** Oh ! Nathan, Nathan, what's a pi^, 

That thou should'st weep and wail i 
Come, bear thee like a butcher's child. 

And thou shalt have his taiL" 

It was the butcher's daughter then, 

So slender and so fair. 
That sobbed as if her heart would break. 

And tore her yellow hair. 
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And thuB she spoke in thiiUing toner* 

Fast fell the tear-drops big : 
''Ah ! woe is me ! Alas 1 sSaa I 

The pig I the pig 1 the pig I" 

Then did her wicked father's lipfl . 

Make merry with her woe, 
And call her many a naughty name. 

Because she wMmpered so. 

Ye need not weep, ye gentle ones, 

Ih vain your tears are shed, 
Ye cannot wash his crimson hand. 

Ye cannot soothe the dea^- 

The bright sun folded on bib breast 

His robes of rosy flame. 
And softly over all the west 

The shades of evening came. 

He slept, and troops of murdered pigs 

Were busy with his dreams ; 
Loud rang their wild, unearthly shrieks, 

Wide yawned their mortal seam& 

The clock struck twelve ; the dead haiUi heatd ;• 

He opened both his eyes, , 
And sullenly he shook nis tail 

To lash the feeding flies. 

One quiver of the hempen cord- 
One struggle and one bound — 

With stiflened limbs, and leaden eye, 
The pig was on the ground ; 

And straight towards the sleeper's bourse 

His feanul way he wended ; 
And hooting owl, and hovering bat^ 

On midnight wing attended. 

Back flew the bolt, uprose the latch. 

And open swung the door, 
And littb mincing feet were heard 

Pat, pat, along the floor. 
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Two hoofs upon the sanded floor, 

And two upon the bed ; 
And they are breathing side by side. 

The living and the dead, 

** Now wake, now wake, thou butcher man ! 

What makes thy cheeks so pale 1 
Take hold ! take hold ! thou dost not fear 

To clasp a spectre's tail .? '* 

Untwisted every winding coil ; 

The shuddering wretch took hold, 
Till like sm icicle it seemed. 

So tapering and so cold. 

" Thou com'st with me, thou butcher man !" 

He strives to loose his grasp, 
Bpjb, faster than the clinging vine, 

Those twining spirals clasp. 

And open, open, swung the door, 

And fleeter than the wind 
The shadowy spectre swept before, 

The butcher trailed behind. 

Fast fled the darkness of the night. 

And mom rose faint and dim : 
They called full loud, they knocked full long, 

itey did not waken him. 

Stndght, straight towards that oaken beam, 

A trampled pathway ran ; 
A ghastly shape was swinging there — 

It was the butcher man. 0. W, HolmeBt 



AJJDEESS TO A MUMMY IN BELZONI'S 

EXHIBITION. 

And thou has walked about (how strange a story !) 
In Thebes's street three thousand years ago. 

When the Memnonium was in all its glory, . 
And time, had not begun to overthrow 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendoua, 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous ! 
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Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dumby; 

Thou hast a tongue, come, let us hear its tune ; 
Thou'rt standing on thy legs above ground, mummy ! 

Revisiting the glimpses of the moon. 
Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures. 
But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features; 

Tell us — ^for doubtless thou canst recollect — 
To whom we should assign the Sphinx's fame 1 

Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his name 1 

Is Pompey's pillar really a misnomer ? 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer 1 

Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade ; 

Then say, what secret melody was hidden 
In Memnon's statue, which at simrise played? 

Perhaps thou wert a priest — if so, my struggles 

Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 

Perhaps that very hand now pinioned flat, 

Hath hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass ; 

Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer's hit, 
Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 

Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 

A torch at the great temple's dedicaticm. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed. 
Has any Koman soldier mauled and knuckled. 

For thou wast dead, and buried, and embalmed 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : 

Antiqiuty appears to have begun 

Long after tny primeval race was run. 

Thou couldst develop, if that withered tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen, 

How the world looked when it was firesh and youngs 
And the great deluge still had left it green ; 

Or was it then so old that history's pages 

Contained no record of its early ages 1 

Still silent, incommtmicative elf ! 

Art sworn to secrecy 1 Then keep thy vows ; 
But pr'ythee tell us something of thyself, 

Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house ; 
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Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered, 

What hast thou seen — ^what strange adventures numbered 1 

Since first thy form was in this box extended, 
"We have, above ground, seen some strange mutations ; 

The Boman empire has begun and ended, 
New worlds have risen — ^we have lost old nations, 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 

Whilst not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head, 
When the ^reat Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 

Marched armies o'er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the pyramids with fear and wonder, 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder 1 

If the tomVs secrets may not be confessed, 

The nature of thy private life unfold : 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast. 

And tears adown that duskjr cheek have rolFd. 
Have children climbed those knees, and kissed that face 1 
What was thy name and station, age and race 1 

Statue of flesh — immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quit'st thy narrow bed. 

And standest undecayed within our presence. 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment morning. 
When the great trump shall thnll thee with its \Yarning. 

Why should this worthless tegument endure, 

If its undying guest be lost for ever ? 
Oh, let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 

In living virtue, that, when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 

Horace SmitK 
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It was an honest fisherman, 
I knew him passing well ; 

And he lived by a little pond, 
Within a little delL 

P 
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A ^ave afxd quiet mm was he, 
Who loved his hook apd ro4 1 

So even ran his line of life, 
His neighbours thought it odd* 

Por science and for books, ho 8aid| 

He never had a wish ; 
No school to him was worth a fig| 

Except a school of fish. 

He ne'er aspired to ranl^ or weaUI^i 

Nor cared about a name ; 
For, though much famed fpr fish Wftfl hfiy 

He never ftshed fop fame ) 

Let others bend their necks at sight 
Of Fashion's gilded wheels, 

He ne'er had learned the art to '^ bob ^ 
For anything but eels ! 

A cunning fisherman was he, 

His angles were all right ; 
The smaUest nibble at his bait 

Was sure to prove a " bite I " 

All day this fisherman would sii 

Upon an ancient log, 
And gaze iiito the water, Uke 

Some sedentary frog; 

With all the seeming innocenoo 
And that unconscious look 

That other people often wear 
When they intend to " hook I ^ 

To charm the fish he never spoke — 
Although his voice was fine ; 

He found the most convenient way 
Was just to drop a line. 

And many a gudgeon of the pond, 
If they coma speak to-day, 

Would own, with grief, this m^hv had 
A mighty taking way* 
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Alaft ! otie dAf this fisherman 

Had taken too Hatioh grog, 
lAiid, being but a landsman, too> 

He oouldn't keep bis log. 

Twas all in vain, with might and ind.lfi 

He strove to reacn the shore ; 
!Down — down he went to feed the fish 

He'd baited ofb before^ 

The jury gave ^eir verdict that 

'Twas nothing else but gin 
JEtad caused the fisherman to be 

So sadly taken in; 

Though one stood odt upcn A whim^ 

And iidd the angler's slaughter) 
To be exact about the fact^ 

Was, deatly, gm-^Bnd-watirf 

The moral df this niotimftil tale 

To all is t)Mn atid ole£tr, 
That drinking habits bring a man 

Too often to his bier ; 

And hd whb scomei to '' take the pledge,^ 

And keej) the promise fast, 
if ay be^ in spite of fatt, a tt^ 

Cold mU9t* man ai last! </. Cf, Suxe. 
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i^ii^bi 



The fame of the fiearlesli De Courcy 

Is boiindlete m the air : 
With his own right hand he won the land 

Of Ulster, green and fkir ! 
But he lieth low in a dungeon now, 

Powerless, in proud despair; 
For false King tfohn habh cast him Ih^ 

And closely chained him thei'e. 

The false king sate on his throne of state, 

'Mid knights and nobled free : 
** Who JH there/' he oriedj " who will oi'OBS the tide, 

And do battle in France for me? 
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There is cast on mine honour a fearful stain — 
The death of the boy who ruled Bretagne ; 
And the monarch of France, my old suzerain. 
Hath bidden a champion for me appear, 
My fame from this darkening blot to clear. 
Speak — is your silence the ^ence of fear, 
My knights and my nobles 1 FrowiEng and pale 
Your faces grow as I tell my tale ! 
Is there not one of this knightly ring, 
Who dares do battle for his king?" 

The warriors they heard, but they spake not a word ; 

The earth some gazed. upon ; 
And some did raise a steadfast gaze 

To the face of false King John. 
Think ye they feared? They were Englishmen all, 
Though mutely they sate in their monarch's hall ; 
The heroes of many a well-fought day, 
Who loved the sound of a gathering fray. 
Even as the lonely shepherd loves 
The herd's soft bell in the mountain groves. 
Why were they silent] There was not on© 
Who could trust the word of false King John ; 
And their cheeks grew pallid as they thought 
On the deed of blood by his base hand wrought ; 
Pale, with a brave heart's generous fear, 
When forced a tale of shame to hear. 
'Twas a coward whiteness then did chase 
The glow of shame from the false king's face ; 
And he turned aside in bootless pride 
That witness of his guilt to hide ; 
Yet eveiy heart around him there 
Witness against him more strongly bare ! 



Oh, out then spake his beauteous queen- ; 

"A captive lord I know, i 

Whose loyal heart hath ever been 

Eager to meet the foe. ! 

Were true De Courcy here this day, 

Freed from his galling chain, > 

Never, oh never, should scoffers say ! 

That amid all England's rank and might ] 

Their king had sought him a loyal knight^ 

And sought such knight in vain ! " 
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Up started the monarch, and cleared his brow. 
And bade them summon De Courcy now. 
Swiftly his messengers hasted away. 
And sought the ceU where the hero lay ; 
They bade him arise at his master^s call. 
And follow their steps to the stately hall. 

He is brought before the coimcil — 

There are chains upon his hands ; 
With his silver hair, that aged knight, 
Like a rock o'erhimg with foam-wreathes white. 

Proudly and calmly stands. 

From the warrior's form they loosed the chain : 
His face was lighted with calm disdain ; 
Nor cheek, nor lip, nor eye gave token 
E'en that he knew his chains were broken. 

He spake — ^no music loud and clear 
Was in the voice of the grey-haired knight, 

But a low, stem sound, like that ye hear 
In the march of a mail-clad host by nights 
" Brother of Coeur de Lion," said he, 
"These chains have not dishonoured me !" 
There was crushing scorn in each simple word. 
Mightier than battle-axe or sword. 

Not long did the heart of the false king thrill 

To the touch of passing shame, 
For it was hard, and mean, and chill ; 
As breezes sweep o*er a frozen rill 

That feeling went and came. 
Leaving it cold and unbroken still ; 
And now to the knight he made reply, 
Pleading his cause right craftily. 
Skilled was his tongue in specious use 
Of promise fair and feigned excuse, 
Blended with words of strong appeal 
To love of fame and loyal zeal 
At length he ceased, and every eye 
Gazed on De Courcy wistfully. 
" Speak," cried the king, in that fearful pause ; 
" Wilt thou not champion thy monarch's cause t " 
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The old knight struck his foot on the ground 
Like a war-horse hearing the trumpet sound i 
And he spake in a voice of thunder^ 

Solemn and fierce in tone, 
Waving his hand to the stately baiad 

Who stood by the monarch's throne, 
As a warrior might wave bis flashing glaive 

When cheering his squadrcms on : 
" I will fight for ihQ honour of England, 

But not for false King John ! ** 

He turned and strode from the lofty hall. 

Nor seemed to hear the sudden cheer 

Which burst, as he spake, from the lips of all. 

And when he stood in the air without, 

He paused as if in joyful doubt ; 

To the forests green and wide blue sky 

Stretching his arms embracingly. 

With stately tread and uplifted head. 

As a good steed tosses back his mane 

When they loose his neck firom the servile I'eln. 

Ye know not, ye who are always free, 

How precious a thing is liberty. 

" Oh, world ! " he cried ; " sky, river, hill, 

Ye wear the garments of beauty stiU. 

How have ye kept your youth so fair. 

While age has whitened this hoary hairl" 

But when the squire who watched his lord^ 

Gave to his hand his ancient sword, 

The hilt he pressed to his eager breast, 

Like one who a IcHig-ldst fnend hath met^ 
And joyously said, as he kissed the blade^ 

" Methinlffl there is youth in my spirit yet. 
For France ! for France I — o'er the waters blu6**- 
False king— dear land — adieu, adieu 1 *' 

He hath crossed the booming ocean ; 

On the shore he plants his lance, 
And he sends his daring challenge 

Into the heart of France : 
** Lo here I stand for England, 

Queen of the silver mam t 
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To guard her fame aad cleanse her name 

From slander^s darkening stain ! 
Advance, advance, ^e knights of France, 

Give answer to my call ; 
Lo ! here I stand for England, 

And I defy you ail I " 

From the east and the north came champions forth, 

They came in a knightly crowd ; 
From the south and the west each generous breast 

Throbbed at that summons proud. 
But though brave was each lorn, and keen each sword, 

No warrior could withstand 
The strength of the hero-spirit 

Which nerved the old man's hand. 
He is conqueror in the battle, 

He hath won the wreath of bay, 
To the shining crown of his fair renown 

He hath added another ray ; 
He hath drawn his sword for England, 

He hath fought for her spotless name, 
And the isle resounds to her farthest bounds 

With her grey-haired hero's fame. 
In the ears of the craven monarch 

Oft must this burthen ring^- 
'^Though the crown be thine, and the royal lino, 

He is in heart thy king I '* 

So they gave this graceful honour 

To the bold De Courc/s race. 
That they ever should dare their helms to wear 

Before the king's own face. 
And the sons of that line of heroes 

To this day their right assume, 
For when every bead is unbonneted^ 

They walk in cap and plume ! Anon, 
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Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 
'Cause another's rosy are ? 
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Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flowery meads in May, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how fair she bet 

Should my heart be griev'd or pin'd 
'Cause I see a woman kind? 
Or a well-dispos^ nature 
Join^ with a lovely feature ? 
Be she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle-dove or peUcan, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be 1 

Shall a woman's virtues move 

Me to perish for her love ? 

Or her well-deservingg, known. 

Make me quite forget my own 1 

Be she with that goodness blest 

Which may gain her name of best. 
If she be not such to me. 
What care I how good she be ? 

'Cause her fortune seems too high. 

Shall I play the fool and die ? 

Those that bear a noble mind, 

Where they want of riches find, 

Think what with them they would do 

That without them dare to woo ; 
And unless that mind I see, 
What care I how great she be I 

Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 
I will ne'er the more despair ; 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve ; 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go ; 

For if she be not for me. 

What care I for whom she be ? 

Geo. WUher. 
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It ever you should come to Modena, 
(Where among other relics you may see 
Tassoni's bucket — but 'tis not the true one), 
Stop at a palace near the Eeggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you ; but, before you go, 
Enter the house — ^forget it not, I pray you — 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

'Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family. 
He who observes it, ere he passes on. 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak. 
Her lips half-open, and her finger up, 
As though she said " Beware I '* her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers, and clasped from heaa to foot, 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp ; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 

But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an iAnocent heart- 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
like some wild melody ! 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion. 
An oaken-chest, half-eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With Scripture stories from the life of Christ. 

She was an only child — ^her name Ginevra, 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride. 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first lo\^. 
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Jiist as she looks there in her bridal dress. 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now frowning, smiling foi* the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decottini, 
And, in the lustre of her youtn, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast, 
When all sat down, the bride herself was wanting^ 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried^ 
" 'Tis but to make a trial of our love ! " 
And fiUed his glass to all ; but his hand shool^ 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spreaa. 
'Twas but that instant she had left Francesco 
Laughing, and looking back, and &dng still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his anger. 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could anything be guessed, 
But that she was not 1 

"Weary of hid life^ 
Francesco flew to Venice, and, embarking*, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini lived ; and long might you have seeil 
An old man wandering as if in quest of something j 
Something he could not find — ^he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
SiLent and tenantless — ^then went ta slarangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When, on an idle day, a day of seatch 
'Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 'twd« said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
" Why not remove it from its lurking place ? *' 
'Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo, a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emetald stood, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished — save a weddmg ring, 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy. 
Engraven with a name, the name of both— " Qiil^nft.* 
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There then had she found a grave ! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself^ 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring Iock, that lay ux amhush there, 
Fastened her down for evor. 

Iio(/cr8, 



THE UNCLE. A MYSTERY. 



I HAD an uncle once — a man 
Of threescore years and three, 

And when my reason's dawn began 
He'd take me on his knee ; 

And often talk, whole winter nights, 
Things that seemed strange to me. 

He was a man of gloomy mood, 
And few his converse sought ; 

But, it was said, in solitude 
His conscience with him wrought ; 

And there, before his mental eye. 
Some hideous vision brought. 

There was not one in all the house 
Who did not fear his frown, 

Save I, a little careless child, 
That gambolled up and down. 

And often peep'd into his room. 
And pluck^dThim by the gown. 

I was an orphan, and alone — 
My father was his brother, 

And all their lives I knew that they 
Had fondly loved each other ; 

And in my imcle's room there hung 
The picture of my mother. 

There was a curtain over it — 
'Twas in a darkened place, 

And few or none had ever look'd 
Upon my mother's face ; 

Or seen her pale expressive smile 
Of melancholy g;racei 
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One night I do remember well, 
The wind was howling high, 

And through the ancient corridors 
It sounded drearily. 

I sat and read in that old hall ; 
My imcle sat close by: 

I read, but little understood 
The words upon the book ; 

For, with a sidelong glance I marked 
My uncle's fearful look, 

And saw bow aU his quivering fiame 
In strong convulsions shook, 

A silent terror o'er me stole, 
A strange, unusual dread. 

His lips were white as bone — his eyes 
Sunk far down in his head. 

He gazed on me, but 'twas the gaze 
Of the unconscious dead. 

Then suddenly he turned him round. 

And flung aside the veil 
That hung before my mother's face. 

Perchance my eyes might fail, 
But ne'er before that«face to me 

Had seemed so ghastly pale. 

"Come hither, boy!" my uncle said — 

I started at the sound ; 
'Twas choked and stifled in his throat. 

And hardly utterance found — 
"Come hither, boy I" Then fearfully 

He cast his eyes around. 

" That lady was thy mother once. 
Thou wert her only child ; 

Oh God ! I've seen her when she held 
Thee in her arms and smiled ; 

She smiled upon thy father, boy — 
Twas that which drove me wild 

" He was my brother, but his form 
Was fairer far than mine : 
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I grudged not that — he was the prop 

Of our ancestral line, 
And manly beauty was of him 

A token and a sign. 

* Boy ! I had loved her too — nay, more, 

*Twas I who loved her first : 
For months, for years, the golden thought 

Within my soul was nursed: 
He came — ^he conquered — they were wed — 

My air-blown bubble burst. 

** Then on my mind a shadow fell, 

And evil hopes grew rife ; 
The damning thought struck in my heart 

And cut me like a knife. 
That she, whom all my days I loved. 

Should be another's wife ! 

" By heaven ! it was a fearful thing 

To see my brother now. 
And mark the placid calm that sat 

For ever on his brow. 
That seemed in bitter scorn to say, 

I am more loved than thou ! 

" I left my home — I left the land — 

I crossed the raging sea ; 
In vain — ^in vain — where'er I turn'd, 

My memory went with me ; 
My whole existence, night and day. 

In memory seemed to be. 

" I came again — I found them here — 

Thou'rt Tike thy father, boy : 
He doted on that pale face there — • 

IVe seen them kiss and toy, 
IVe seen him lock'd in her fond arms, 

Wrapp'd in delirious joy ! 

* He disappeared — draw nearer, child — • 

He died — ^no one knew how ; 
The murdered body ne'er was found. 

The tale is hushed up now ; 
But there was one who rightly guessea 

The hand that struck the blow. 
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" It drove her mad — yet iiot his def^tU | 

No, not his death alone ; 
For she had clung to hopQ wh^n 9II 

Knew well that there was non^ ; 
No, boy ! it was a sight she saw 

That froze her into stone ! 

" I am thy uncle, child — why st^© 

So frightfully a|;haat ? 
The arras waves, but knowst thou pot 

'Tis nothing but the blast 1 
I too have had my fears like these, 

But such vain fears are past. 

** PU show thee what thy mother saw — 

I feel 'twill ease my breast, 
And this wild tempest-laden night 

Suits with the purpose best. 
Come hither — ^thou nast of t§n sought 

To open this old chest. 

^^ It has a secret spring ; the touch 

Is known to me alone. 
Slowly the lid is raised, and now — 

What see you that you groan 
So heavily ?— That thing is but 

A bare-ribbed skeleton.** 

A sudden crash — the lid fell down — 
Three strides he backward gave : 

" Oh, God I it is my brother** self 
Returning from the grave I 

His grasp of lead is on my throats- 
Will no one help or save 1 '' 

That night they laid him on his bed, 

In raving madness toss'd : 
He gnash'd his teeth, and with wild oatha 

Blasphemed the Holy Ghost ; 
And ere the light of morning broke 

A sinner's soul was lost, 

H, G. Bell 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. 



«MB«MMMWhrf 



The world's a stage, and men have seven ages — 
So Shakespere writes (king of dramatic sages !} 
But he forgot to tell you in his plan 
That woman plays her part as well as man. 

First, how the infant heart with triumph swells^ 
When the red coral shakes its silver bells ; 
She, like young statesmen, when the rattle rings, 
Leaps at the sound, and struts in leading-strings. 

Next, little mis8| in pinafore so prim^ 
With nurse so noisy, and mamma so trim ; 
Eager to tell you all she has learned to utter^ 
Lisps, as she grasps the allotted bread and butter : 
Type of her sex, who, though no longer young, 
aolds everything wil^ ease except her tongue 1 

A schoolgirl, then, she Curls hef hdir in pftpeW, 
And mimics father's gout, and mother's vapours ; 
Tramples aUke on customs and on toes, 
And whispers all she hears to all she knowi^. 
" Betty," (she dries) " it comes into my head 
Old maids grow cross because their cats are dead : 
My governess has been in such a fuss 
About the death of her old tabby puss ! 
She wears black stockings I Ha ! ha f what a pothef; 
'Cause one old cat's in mourning for another I " 
The child of nature, free from pride and pomp, 
And sure to please, though nothing btlt a romp. 

Next, riper miss, who, nature more disclosing, 
Now finds Rome tracts of art are interposing ; 
And with blue laughing eves behind the fan. 
First acts her part with that great actor — man. 

Behold her now-»-an ogling^ vain coquette, 
Ottloiiing male gudgeons in her silver net ; 
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All things reversed — ^the neck cropt close and bare, 

Scarce feels the incumbrance of a single hair, 

Whilst the thick forehead tresses, frizzled full, 

Rival the tufted locks that grace the bull ! i» 

Then comes that sober character — ^the wife, 
With all the dear distracting cares of life ; 
A thousand cards a thousand joys extend. 
For what may not upon a card depend ] 
Now she'll snatch h^ a glance at opera, ball, 
A meteor traced by none, though seen by all ; 
Till spousy finds, while anxious to immure her, 
A patent coffin only can secure her. 

At last the dowager, in ancient flounces. 
With snuff and spectacles, she folly trounces. 
And moralising; tnus the age denounces : 
" How bold and forward each young flirt appears. 
Courtship, in my time, lasted seven long years ; 
Now seven little months suffice, of course. 
For courting, marrying, scolding, and divorce ; 
What with their trussed-up shapes and pantaloonB, • 
Dress occupies the whole of honeymoons. 
They say, we have no souls ; but what more odd ia, 
Nor man nor woman now have any bodies I 
When I was young, my heart was always tender, 
And would to every spouse I had surrender ; 
Their wishes to refuse I never durst. 
And my fourth died as happy as my first I" 

Truce to such splenetic and rash designs, 
And let us mingle candour with our lines. 
In all the stages of domestic life — 
As child or sister, parent, fidend, or wife — 
Woman, the source of every fond employ, 
Softens affliction, and enUvens joy. 
What is your boast, male rulers of the land ? 
How cola and cheerless all you can command ; 
Vain your ambition, vain your wealth and power, 
Unless kind woman share the raptured hour ; 
Unless, 'midst all the glare of pageant art, 
She adds her smile and triumphs in your heart ! 
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WHAT IS THAT, MOTHEK . 



What is that, mother 1 i 

The lark, my child. 
The mom has but just looked out, and smiled, . 
When he starts from his humble, grassy nest, 
And is up and away, with the dew on his breast, 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure, bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear. 

Ever, my child, be thy mom's first lays 
Tuned, like the lark's, to thy Maker's praise. 

What is that, mother 1 

The dove, my son ; 

And that low, sweet voice, like a widow's moan. 

Is flowing out from her gentle breast. 

Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 

As the wave is poured from some crystal um, 

For her distant dear one's quick return. 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love. 

What is that, mother ? 

The eagle, boy ; 
Proudly careering his course of joy. 
Firm on his own mountain vigour relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying ; 
His wings on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 

Boy, may the eagle's flight ever be thine, 

Onward, and upward, true to the line. 

What is that, mother ? 

The swan, my love : 

He is floating down from his native grove ; 

No loved one now, no nesthng nigh — 

He is floating down by himself to die ; 

Death darkens his eye, and implumes his wings, 

Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 

Live so, my love, that when Death shall come, 
Swan-Uke and sweet, it may waft thee home. 

Doa'ne, 
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heart on Him who reigns there. He grasps again his knife j 
he cuts another niche, and another foot is added to thf 
hundreds that remove him from the reach of human help 
from below. How carefully he uses his wasting blade! 
How anxiously he selects the softest places in that vast 
pier ! How he avoids every flinty grain ! How he econi- 
mises his physical powers, resting a moment at each gak) 
he cuts. How every motion is watched from below! 
There stand his father, mother, brother, and sister, on the 
very spot where, if he falls, he will not fall alone. 

The sun is half-way down in the west. The lad has 
made fifty additional niches in that mighty wall, and now 
finds himself directly under the middle of that vast arch of 
rock, earth, and trees. He must cut his way in a new 
direction to get from this overhanging mountain. The 
inspiration of hope is in his bosom ; its vital heat is fed by 
the increasing shout of hundreds perched upon clififs and 
trees, and others who stand with ropes in their hands upon 
the bridge above, or with ladders below. Fifty more gains 
must be cut before the longest rope can reach him. His 
wasting blade strikes again into the limestone. The boy 
is emergmg painfully, foot by foot, under that lofty arch. 
Spliced ropes are in the hands of those who are leaning 
over the outer edge of the bridge. Two minutes more, and 
all will be over. That blade is worn to the last half-inch. 
The boy's head reels ; his eyes are starting from their 
sockets. His last hope is dying in his heart ; his life must 
hang upon the next gain he cuts. That niche is his last. 
At the last flint-gash he makes his knife — ^his faithful 
knife — ^falls from his little nerveless hand, and, ringing 
along the precipice, falls at his mother's feet. An involun- 
tary groan of despair runs like a death-kneU through the 
channel below, and all is still as the grave. At the height 
of nearly three hundred feet the aevoted boy lifts his 
devoted heart and closing eyes to commend his soul to 
God. 'Tis but a moment—there ! one foot swings oflT ! he 
is reeling — ^trembling — ^toppling over into eternity ! Hark ! 
a shout falls on his ears from above ! The man who is 
lying with half his length over the bridge has caught a 
glimpse of the boy's head and shoxilders. Quick as thought 
the noosed rope is within reach of the sinking youth. No 
one breathes. With a faint convulsive effort the swooning 
boy drops his arm into the noose. Darlmess comes over 
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him, and, with the words " God !" and Mother ! " whispered 
on his lips just loud enough to be heard in heaven, the 
tightening rope lifts him out of his last shallow niche. 
Not a lip moves while he is dangling over that fearful 
abyss ; but, when a sturdy Virginian reaches down and 
draws up the lad, and holds him up in his arms before the 
tearful, breathless multitude, such shouting, and such 
leaping and weeping for joy never greeted a human being 
80 zeoovered from the yawning gulf of eternity. 

Elihu Burritt, 



CLEBICAL WIT. 



A FABSON, who a missionary had been, 

And hardships and privations oft had seen. 

While wandering far on lone and desert strands, 

A weary traveller in benighted lands. 

Would often picture to his little flock 

The terrors of the gibbet and the block : 

How martyrs suffered in the ancient times. 

Anil what men suffer now in other climes. 

And though his words were eloquent and deep. 

His hearers oft indulged themselves in sleep. 

He marked with sorrow each imconscious nod. 

Within the portals of the house of God ; 

And once tms new expedient thought he'd take 

In his discourse, to keep the rogues awake. 

Said he, " Whilst travelling in a distant state, 

I witness'd scenes which I will here i-elate : 

'Twas in a deep, imcultivated wild, 

Where noontide glory scarcely ever smiled ; 

Where wolves in hours of midnight darkness liowl'd ; 

Where bears frequented, and where panthers prowl'd ; 

And, on my word, mosquitoes there were found, 

Many of which, I think, would weigh dk pound ! 

More fierce and ravenous than the hungry shark — 

They oft were known to climb the trees and hark .'" 

The audience seem'd taken by surprise — 

All started up and rubb'd their wondetva^ ^^^^ 
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At such a tale they all were much amazed ; 

£aoh drooping lid waa in an instant raised ; 

And; we must say, in keeping heads ercct^ 

It had its destined and desired effect. 

But tales like this credulity appall'd. 

Next day, the deacons on the pastor call'd, 

And begged to know how he could ever tdl 

The foolish falsehoods from his lips that felL 

" Why, sir," said one, " think what a monstrotm weight. 

Were they as large as you were pleased to state ! 

You said they'd weigh a pound ! It can't be true. 

We'll not believe it, though 'tis told by you ! " 

" Ah, but it is ! " the parson quick replied, 

" In what I stated you may well confide : 

Many, 1 said, sir ; and the story's good — 

Indeed, I think that many of them would ! " 

The deacon saw at once tnat he was caught. 

Yet deem'd himself relieved, on second thought. 

" But then the barking — think of that, good man ! 

Such monstrous lies ! Explain it if you can I " 

" Why that, my friend, I can explain with ease — 

They dimbed the harky sir, when they dimbed the trees I " 
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Hear the eledges with the bells- 
Silver bells I 
What a world of merriment their melody fowtelk I 
How thev tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that oversprinklo 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a cxystaUine delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Bunic rhyme, 
To the tintinabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, l)ells. 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingUng and the tinkling of the belk« 
Hear the mellow wedding bells — 
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Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells ; 
Through the bahny air of night 
How they ring out their delight t 
From the molten golden not^, 

And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 

On the moon ! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells. 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells t 

How it swells I 
How it dwells 
On the Future ! how it tells 
Of' the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, Dells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 

Braz^ bells ! 
What a tale of terror now their turbulency tells. ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they soreaM out their affright ! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 

Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostiilation with the deaf and frantic fire. 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire. 
And a resolute endeavour. 
Now — ^now to sit or never 
By the side of the pale-fEtced moon. 
Oh the bells, bells, bells, 
What a tale their terror tells 

Of despair ! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar ! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air. 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 
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By the twanging, 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling, 
And the wrangling. 
How the danger sinks ana swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells \ 

Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells, bells. 
In the clamour and the clangour of the bells . 

Hear the tolling of the bells — 

Iron bells ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels 
In the silence of the night ; 
How we shiver with aflfright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people — 
They ttiat dwell up in the steeple, 

All alone. 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 

In that muffled monotene. 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone — 
They are neither man nor woman — 
They are neither brute nor human — 

They are Ghouls ; 
And their king it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 

BoUs 
A psean £rom the bells ! 
And his merry bosom swells 

With the psean of the bellB 1 
And he dances, and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Bunic rhyme, 

To the psean of the bells — 
Of the bells : 
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Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the throbbing of the bells — 
Keeping time, time, time. 

As he knells, Imells, knells. 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 

To the rolling of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 

To the tolling of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 

Edgar AUan Foe* 



THE WIFE'S APPEAL. 



fJSj/ pei'mission of the Author,) 

O don't go in to-night, John ! 

Now, husband, don't go in ! 
To spend our only shilling, John, 

Would be a cruel sin. 
There's not a loaf at home, John ; 

There's not a coal, you know ; 
Though with hunger I am faint, John, 

And cold comes down the snow. 

Then, don't go in to-night I 

Ah, John, you must remember ; 

And, John, I can't forget, 
When never foot of yom«, John, 

Was in the alehouse set. 
Ah, those were happy times, John, 

No quarrels then we knew, 
And none were happier in our lane 

Than I, dear John, and you. 

Then, don't go in to-night t 

You will not go ! John, John, I mind 
When we were courting, few 

Had arm as strong or step as firm 
Or cheek as red as you ; 
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But drink has stolen your strength, Job«i 

And paled your cheek to white^ 
Has tottering made your young firm tread, 

And boVd your ruanly height. 

You'll not go in to-nigW I 

You'll not go in ! Think on the day 

That made me, John, your wife, 
What pleasant taik that day we had 

Of all our future life, 
Of how your steady earnings, John, 

No wasting should consume, 
But weekly some new comfort bring 

To deck our happy room. 

Then, don't go in to-night ! 

To see us, John, as then wq dress'd| 

So tidy, clean, and neat, 
Brought out all eyes to follow us 

As we went down the street. 
Ah, little thought our neighbours then, 

And we as little thought, 
That ever, John, to rags like these 

By drink we should be brought. 

You won't go in to-night ! 

And will you go 1 If not for me, 

Yet for your baby stay ! 
You know, John, not a taste of food 

Has passed my lips to-day ; 
And tell your father, httle one, 

'Tis mine your life hangs on. 
You will not spend the shilling, John ? 

You'll give it him 1 Come, John, 

Come home with us to-night ! 

W. C. Benneit. 

BERNARDO DEL CARPIO. 



The warrior boVd his crested head, and tamed his 

heart of fire, 
And sued the haughty king to free his long-imprJsQned sire : 
" I bring thee here my fortress keys, I bring my captive 

train, 
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I pledge thee faith, my liege, my lord ! — oh, break mj 
father's chain ! " 

*'Rise, rise ! even now thy father comes, a ransomed man 

this day ; 
Ifetttit thy good horse, and thou and I will meet him on 

his way." 
Then lightly rose that loyal son, and bounded on his steed, 
And urged, as if with lance in rest, the charger's foamy 

speed. 
And lo ! from far, as on they pressed, there came a ghtter- 

ing band) 
With one that 'midst them stately rode, as a leader in the 

land. 
" Now haste, Bernardo, haste, for there in very truth is he, 
The feather whom thy faithful heart hath yearned so long 

to see." I 

His dark eye flash'd, his proud breast heaved, his cheeks' 
blood oame and went ; i 

He reached that grey-hair'd chieftain's side, and then, 
dismounting, bent — 

A lowly knee to earth he bent, his father's hand he took : 

What was there in its touch that all his fiery spirit shook 1 

That hand was cold — a frozen thing — it dropped from his 

like lead ; 
He look'd up to the face above — ^the face was of the dead 1 
A plume waved o'er the noble brow — the brow was fix'd 

and white : 
He met at last his father's eyes, but in them was no sight. 

Up fit)m the ground he sprang, and gazed, but who could 

paint that gaze ? 
They hush'd theil? very hearts that saw its horror and 

amaze; 
They might have chained him as before that stony form 

he stood, 
For the power was stricken from his arms, and from his 

lips the blood. 

** !E^ther 1 " at length he murmured low, and wept like 

childhood then — 
Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the tears oi' warlike 

men! 
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He thouglit on all his glorious hopes, and all his young 

renown ; 
He flung the falchion from his side, and in the dust sate 

down. 

Then covering with his steel-gloved hands his darkly 

■ mournful brow, 
" No more, there is no more," he said, " to lift the sword 

for now ; 
My king is false, my hope betray'd, my father — oh 1 the 

worth. 
The glory, and the loveliness, are pass'd away from earth I 

" I thought to stand where banners waved, my sire, beside 

thee yet. 
I would that there our kindred blood on Spain's free soil 

had met : 
Thou wouldst have known my spirit then. For thee my 

fields were won ; 
And thou hast perished in thy chains, as though thou 

hadst no son ! " 

Then, starting from the ground once more, he seiz'd the 
monarch's rein, 

Amidst the pale and wildered looks of all the courtier 
train, 

And, with a fierce o'ermastering grasp, the rearing war- 
horse led. 

And sternly set. them face to face — the king before the 
dead! 

** Came I not forth upon thy pledge, my father's hand to 

kiss 1 
Be still and gaze thou on, false Idng, and tell me what is 

this: 
The voice, the glance, the heart I sought give answer — 

where are they ? 
If thou wouldst clear thy perjured soul, send life through 

this cold clay ! 

" Into these glassy eyes put light— be still 1 keep down 

thine ire — 
Bid these white lips a blessing speak — this earth is not 

my sire ! 
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Give me back him for whom I sti*ove, for whom my blood 

was shed. 
Thou canst not — and a king ? His dust be mountains on 

thy head!" 

He loosed the steed ; his slack hand fell — ^upon the silent 

face 
He cast one long, deep, troubled look — ^then turned from 

that sad place ; 
His hope was crush'd, his after-fate untold in martial 

strain — 
His banner led the spears no more amidst the hills of 

Spain. Mrs, Hemans^ 



ME. SIMPKINSON'S MISADVENTURES AT 

MARGATE. 



(By permission of R. Bentley, Ssq.) 

TwAS in Margate last July, I walk'd upon the pier, 

I saw a little vulgar boy — I said, " What make you here ] 

The gloom upon your youthful cheek speaks anything 

but joy.** 
Again I said, " What make you here, you little vulgar boy V* 

He frowned, that little vulgar boy — ^he deemed I meant to 

scoff— 
And when the httle heart is big, a little " sets it off; " 
He put his finger in his mouth, his little bosom rose — 
He had no little handkerchief to wipe his little nose ! 
** Hark ! don't you hear, my little man 1 — it's striking 

nine," I said, 
^ An hour when all good little boys and girls should be in 

bed : 
Run home and get your supper, else your ma' will scold — 

oh ! fie ! 
It's very wrong indeed for little boys to stand and cry !" 
The tear-drop in his little eye again began to spring. 
His bosom throbbed with agony — ^he cried like anything ! 
I stoop'd, and thus amidst his sobs I heard him murmur, 

«Ah! 
I haven't got no supper ! and I haven't got no ma I 
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"My father he is 6n the seas — ^my mother's dead and gone ! 
And I am here, on this here pier, to roam the world alone ; 
I have not had, this live-long day, one drdp to cheei* iny 

heart, 
Nor brotm to buy a bit of bread with — ^let alone a tari. 

" If there's a soul will give ine food, or find me in employ^ 
By day or night, then blow me t«ght ! ** (he was a vulgar 

boy. ) 
" And now I'm here, from this here pier it is my fixed 

intent 
To jump, as Mister Levi did from off the monu-ment I " 

" Cheer up ! cheer up ! my little man — cheer up ! " I 

kindly said ; 
" "?ou are. a naughty boy to take such things into your 

head : 
If you should jump from off the pier you'd surely break 

your legs — 
Perhaps your neck — ^then Bogey'd have you, sure as eggs 

are eggs ! 

''^Come home with me, my little tnan, come home vAth. me 

and sup ; 
My landlady is Mrs. Jones — ^we must not kee{> her up. 
There's roaSt potatoes at the fire — enough finr Ine and you---> 
Come home, you little vulgar boy — I lodge at numbef %»'* 
I took him home to number 2, the house iSsside '' The Foy/' 
I bade him wipe his dirty shoes — that little vulgar boy ; 
And then I said to Mrs. Jones, the kindest of her ses, 
" Pray be so good as go and fetch a pint of double X )'* 

But Mm. Jones was rathei* cross, she made a little tioisdj 
She said she " did not like to wait on little vulgar bojrs ; 
She with her apron wiped the plates, and, as she t^ibb'd 

the delf. 
Said I might " go to Jericho, and fetch my beer mySelf I ** 
I did not go to Jericho — I went to Mr. Cdbb-^ 
1 changed a shilling (which in town the people call *'tt bob**); 
It was not so much for myself as for that vulgat <ihild ; 
And I said, " A pint of double X, and please to draw it 

mUdI" 
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When I came back I gazed about — I gazed on stove and 

chair — 
I could not see my little friend, because he was not there i 
I peep'd beneath the table-cloth — ^beneath the sofa, too — 
I said, "You little vulgar boy ! why what's become of youl" 

I could not see my table spoons — I looked but could not see 
The Httle fiddle-pattem'd ones I use when Fm at tea : 
I could not see my sugar tongs, my silver watch — oh dear I 
I kntw 'twas on the mantelpiece when I went out for beer, 

I could not see my mackintosh, it was not to be seen ; 
Nor yet my best white beaver hat, broad-brimm*d and 

Imed with green ; 
My carpet bag, my cruet stand, that holds my sauce and 

soy; 
My roast potatoes, all are gone, and so*s that vulgar boy ! 

I rang the bell for Mrs. Jones, for she was down below. 
^ Ob, Mrs. Jones ! what dojou think? Ain't this a pretty 

gol 
That horrid little vulgar boy whom I brought here to-night, 
He's stolen my things and run away!'* Says she, "And 

sarve you right!" 

Next morning I was up betimes — I sent the crier round. 
All with his bell and gold-laced hat, to say I'd give a pound 
To find that little vulgar bov who'd gone and used me so ; 
But when the crier cried, "0 yes!" the people cried "0 
no!" 

I went "to Jarvis' Landing-place," the glory of the town — 
There was a common sailor-man a- walking up and down ; 
I told my tale, he seem'd to think I'd not been treated well. 
And called me "Poor old Buffer!" what that means I 
canipttell. 

That sailor-man, he said he'd seen that morning op the 

shore 
A son of— something — 'twas a name I'd never heard before; 
A little "gallows-looking chap " — dear me, what could he 

mean? 
With a "carpet-swab" and "muckintogs," and a hat 

turned up with green. 
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He spoke about his " precious eyes," and said he'd seen 

him "sheer'* — 
It*s very odd that sailor-men should talk so very queer — 
And then he hitch'd his trousers up, as is, I'm told, their 

use. 
It's very odd that sailor men should wear those things so 

loose. 

I did not understand him well, but think he meant to say 
He'd seen that little vulgar boy, that morning, swim away 
In Captain Large's Royal George about an hour before. 
And they were now, as he supposed, "some^(;^5re»" about 
the Nore. 

A landsman said, "I twig the chap— he's been upon the 

mill— 
And cause he gammons so the Jlais ve calls him Veeping 

BiU!" 
He said " he'd done me wery brown," and " nicely staved the 

9wag : " 
That's IVench, I fancy, for a hat, or else a carpet-bag. 

I went and told the constable my property to track ; 

He asked me if " I did not wish that I might get it back ? ** 

I answered, " To be sure I do ! — that's wh^t I'm come 

about ; " 
He smiled and said, " Sir, does your mother know you're 

out]" 

Not knowing what to do, I thought I'd hasten back to 

town. 
And beg our own Lord Mayor to catch the boy who'd 

" done me brown." 
His lordship very kindly said he'd try and find him out. 
But he "rather thought that there were several vulgar 

boys about." 

. He sent Mr. Withair then, and I described " the swag," 
My mackintosh, my sugar-tongs, my spoons, and carpet-bag. 
He promised that the new police should all their powers 

employ. 
But never to this hour have I beheld that vulgar boy ! 
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MOBAL. 

Bemember, then^ that when a boj IVe heard my grandma 
teU, 

^Bb WAHmBD IK TIME B7 OTHERS* HARM, AND TOU SHALL 
DO FULL WELL !" 

Don't link yourself with vulgar folks who've got no fixed 

abode, 
Tell lies, use naughty words, and say "they wish they 

may beblow'd I" 

Don't take too much of double X, and don't at night go 

out 
To fetch your beer yourself, but make the potboy bring 

your stout ! 
And when you go to Margate next, just stop, and ring the 

beU, 
Qive my respects to Mrs. Jones, and say I'm pretty weU ! 

R9V, R, B, Barham. 



THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE. 



OuB enterprise is in advance of public sentiment, and 
those who carry it on are glorious iconoclasts, who are 
going to bre£^ down the drunken Dagon worshipped by 
their fathers. Count me over the chosen heroes of this 
earth, and I will show you men who stood alone — ay, 
alone, while those they toiled, and laboured, and agonised 
for, hurled at them contumely, scorn, and contempt. 
They stood alone ; they looked into the future calmly and 
with faith ; they saw the golden beam inclining to the 
side of perfect justice ; and they fought on amidst the 
storm of persecution. In Great Britain they tell me when 
I go to see such a prison : " There is such a dungeon in 
wmch such a one was confined." " Here among the ruins 
of an old castle we wiU show you where such a one had 
his ears cut off, and where another was murdered." Then 
they will show me monuments towering up to the heavens : 
'' There is a monument to such a one ; there is a monu- 
ment to another.'' And what do I find ? That the onei 
generation persecuted and howled at thes^ Tn<scL) ^Tc^m"^ 
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''Crucify them ! Crucify. them V* and dancing round the 
blaalng fagots that consumed them; luid th? next geno*'- 
rationbusied itself in gathering up the scattered ashes of 
the mart jred heroes and depositing them in the golden, 
urn of a nation's history. On, yesl the men that fight 
for a great enterprise are the men ihat bear the brunt ol 
the battle, and "He who seeth in secret " — seeth the desire 
of His ehildren, their steady purpose, their firm seif- 
denial-^" will reward them Opemy/ though they may die 
and see no sign of the triumph of their enterprise. ^^ 
, Our cause is a pragressiye one. I read the fynt eoHBti**. 
tution of the first temperance society formed in thid State 
of New York in 1809, and one of the byer-laws stated.. 
'* Any member of this association who shs^l be convicted 
of intoixioation shall be fined a quarter of a ddlar^ ezospi^ 
such act of intoxication shall take place on the fourth of 
July, or any otiier regularly appointed military jouster*'* 
We lau^h at that now, but it was a serious matter in those 
days ; ft was in advance of the public sentiment of the 
age. The very men that adopted that principle were 
persecuted. They were hooted and pelted through the 
streets ; the doors of their houses were blajckettted ; their 
cattle mutilated. The fire of persecution scorched some 
men so, that they left the work. Others worked on, and 
Qod has blessed them. Some are living to-dny ; and I 
should like to stand where they stand now, and see the 
mighty enterprise as it rises before them. They worked 
hm; they lifted the first turf; prepared. the bed in 
which to lay the comer-stone. They laid it amid persicu-^ 
tionand storm. They worked imder the surfaes; sad 
men almost forgot that there were busy hands laying the 
fbundation far down beneath. Bv-ana-bye they got the 
foundation above the surface, and then oommenoed another 
storm of persecution. Now we see the supentmct&i^-* 
pillar after i)ilkr, tower after tower, cdiomn after eolnnuv 
with the capitals emblazoned with " Love, truth, sympathyi 
and goodwill to men.'' Old men gaze upon it as it girowa 
up b^ore them. They will not live to see it ootnpleted| 
iHit they see in faith the crowning copestone set mMmiti 
liCeek-eved women weep as it grows in beauty. Cuildrsn 
strew the pathway <^ the workmen with flowers. We dd' 
not see its beauty yet-^we do not see the. mjtgnifioelioe ef 
its superstructure yet, beoanse it is in couree of ei^tot^ 
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Scaffolding, ropes, ladders^ workmen ascending and descend- 
ing, mar the beauty of the building ; but by-and-bye, 
when the hosts who have laboured snail come up over a 
thousand battlefields waving with bright grain, never again 
to be crushed in the distillery ; through vineyards, under 
trellised vines, with grapes hanging m all their purple 
glory, never ag&in to be pressed into that which can 
oeMuie and d^gnde manland; when they shall come 
through orchards, under trees hanging thick with golden, 
pulpy fruit, never to be turned into that which can injure 
and debase ; TThen they shdl come up to the last distil- 
lery and destroy it ; to the last stream of liquid death and 
dry it up ; to the last weeping wife and wipe her tears 
gently away ; to the last httle child, and lirb him up to 
stand where God meant that man should stand ; to the 
last drunkard, and nerve him to burst the burning fetters 
and make a glorious accompaniment to ike song of freedom 
by the danMng of his broken chains — ^then, ah ! then will 
the copestone be set upon it, the scaffolding will fall with 
a crash, and the building will start in its wondrous beauty 
before an astonished world. The last poor drunkard shall 
go into it and find a refuge there. Loud shouts of rejoicing 
shall be heard, and there shall be joy in heaven, when the 
triumphs of a great enterprise shall usher in the days of 
the triumphs of the cross of Christ. I believe it ; on my 
soul, I believe it. Will you help us ? That is the qiies* 
tioDu We leave it with you. Good night. 

•7. B. GougK 



THE LAST DAYS OF HERCULANEUM. 



TasRE was a man, 
A Eoman soldier, for some daring deed 
That tvMpassed on the laws, in dun^n low 
Chained down. His was a noble spirit^ rough, 
But generous, and. brave, and kind. 
He IumI a son, 'twas a rosjr boy, 
A little, fjEuthfUl copy of his sire 
In face aind ^sture. In her pangs she died 
That gave him birth ; and ever since the chilcl 
HadbMn'hu father's solace and his care. 
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Every sport 
The father shared and heightened. But at length 1 

The rigorous law had grasped him^ and condemned 
To fetters and to darkness. I 

The captive's lot 
He felt in all its bitterness ; the walls 
Of his deep dungeon ansfwered many a sigh 
And heart-heaved groan. His tale was known, and touched 
His gaoler with compassion ; and the boy 
Thenceforth a frequent visitor, beguiled 
His father's lingering hours, and brought a balm 
With his loved presence that in every wound 
Dropt heahng. But in this terrific hour 
He was a poisoned arrow in the breast 
Where he had been a cure. 

With earliest mom 
Of that first day of darkness and amaze 
He came. The iron door was closed — ^for them 
Never to open more ! The day, the night, 
Dragged slowly by ; nor did they know the fate 
Impending o'er the city. Well they heard 
The pent-up thunders in the earth beneath, 
And felt its giddy rocking ; and the air [ 

Grew hot at length, and thick ; but in his straw 
The boy was sleeping, and the father hoped 
The earthquake might pass by ; nor would he wale^ 
From his sound rest the unfearing child, nor tell 
The dangers of their state. On his low couch 
The fettered soldier sunk, and with deep awe 
Listened the fearful sounds ; with upturned eye 
To the great gods he breathed a prayer ; then strove 
To calm himself, and lose in sleep awhile 
His useless terrors. But he could not sleep : 
His body burned with feverish heat ; his chains 
Clanked loud although he moved not ; deep in earUn 
Groaned unimaginable thunders; sounds, 
Fearful and ominous, arose and died 
Like the sad meanings of November's wind 
In the blank midnight. Deepest horror chilled | 

His blood that burned before ; cold clammy sweata 
Came o'er him ; then anon a fiery thrill 
8hot through his veins. Now on his couch he ghronk 
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And shivered as in fear ; now upright leaped, 
As though he heard the battle trumpet sound, 
And long'd to cope with death. 

He slept at last 
A troubled, dreamy sleep. W ell had he slept 
Never to waken more 1 His hours are few, 
But terrible his agony. 

Soon the storm 
Burst forth : the lightnings glanced, the air 
Shook with the thunders. They awoke — ^they sprung, 
Amazed, upon their feet. The dungeon glowed 
A moment as in sunshine, and was dark. 
Again a flood of white flame fills the cell, 
Dying away upon the dazzled eye 
In darkening, quivering tints, as stunning sound 
Dies throbbmg, ringing in the ear. Silence, 
And blackest darkness. With intensest awe 
The soldier's frame was filled ; and many a thought 
Of strange foreboding hurried through ms mind, 
As underneath he felt the fevered earth 
Jarring and lifting, and the massive walls 
Heard harshly grate and strain ; yet knew he not, 
While evils imdefined and yet to come 
Glanced through his thoughts, what deep and cureless 

wound . . 
Fate had already given. Where, man of woe ! 
Where, wretched father I is thy boy 1 Thou callest 
His name in vain — ^he cannot answer thee. 

Loudly the father called upon his child : 
No voice replied. Trembling and anxiously 
He^eearched their couch of straw ; with headlong haste 
Trod round his stinted limits, and, low bent, 
Groped darldiivg on the earth. No child was there. 
Again he called — again at farthest stretch 
Of his accursed fetters — ^tiU the blood 
Seemed bursting from his ears, and from his eyes 
Fire flashed. He strained, with arm extended far 
And fingers videly spread, greedy to touch , 

Though but. his idol's garments. Useless toil ! 
Tet still renewed : still round and round he goes. 
And strains and snatches, and, with dreadful criea^ 
Calls on his boy. Mad frenzy fires liim. no^ *. 
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He plants against Uie wall bis feet ; his chain 
Grasps ; tugs with giant strength to force away 
The deep-driven staple ; yells and shrieks with rage ; 
And, like a desert lion in the snare 
Eaging to break his toils, to and fro boutids. 
But see ! the giioimd is opening — a, blue light 
Mounts, gently waving — noiseless, thin ana cold 
It seems, and, like a rainbow tint, not flame ; 
But by its lustre, on the earth oiatstretched. 
Behold the lifeless child I — his dress singed. 
And over his serene face a dark line 
Points out the lightning'a track. 

The father saw, 
And all his fury fled ; a dead calm fell 
That instant on hinx ; speechless, flxed he stood^ 
And with a look that never wandered^ gased 
Intensely on the corse. Those laughing e^es 
Were not yet closed, and round those pouting Hps 
The wonted smile returned* 

Silent and ptle 
The father stands — ^no tear is in his eye : 
The thunders bellow, but he hears them noi ; 
Thd ground lifts like a sea*-he knows it not ; 
The strong walls grind and gape ; the vaulted roof 
Takes shapes like bubble tossing in- the wind* 
See ! he lodes up and smiles ; for death to him 
Is happiness, r et, could one last embraoe 
Be given, 'twere stiU a sweeter thing to die. 

It will be given. Look ! hpw the rolling ground^ 
At every swell, nearer and stiU more near 
Moves towards the father's outstretched arm his boy: 
Once he has touched his garment. How his tjm 
Lightens with love, and hope, and anxious fears f 
Ha I see I he has him now ! he clasps him roimd*-^ 
Kisses his face — ^puts back the curling locks 
That shaded his fine brow — looks in his eytCH^ 
Grasps in his own those little dimpled hands- 
Then folds him to his breast, as he was wont 
To lie when sleeping ; and, resigned^ awaits ^ 

Ubdreaded death. 
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And death came soon and swift, 
And pangless. 

The hiige pile sunk down at oni;e 
Into the opening earm. Walls — arches — ^roof— ► 
And deep loontution stones — all mingling, £^11 1 



THE RAVEN. 



0MC8 upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 

weary, 
OFer many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore — 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 

tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 

doo]v«*- 
*"Tis some visitor,** I muttered, "tapping at my chamber 

door^ 

Only this, and nothing more." 

Ah ! distinctly I remember, it was'in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon 

the floor ; 
Ei^rly I wished the morrow ; vainly I had sought to 

borrow 
From my books aurbease of schtow — sorrow for the lost 

Ignore — 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels narae 

Lenore—- 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And ihe silken, sad, imcertain rustltng of each purple 

curtain 
llirilled me— filled me with fantastio terrors never felt 

' bajEbre ; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood 

Espeating 
***Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 

4oar — 
Some late visitor entreating entranoe at my chamber doov : 
This it is, and nothing more/' 
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Presentlj my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no 

longer, 
"Sir," said I, "or madam, truly your forgiveness I 

implore ; 
But the fact is, I was napping, and so gently yoU' come 

rappmg. 
And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber 

door. 
That I scarce was sure I heard you." Here I opened 

wide the door : 

Darkness there, and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there, 

wondering, fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream 

before ; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no 

token, 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, 

"Lenore!" 
This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 

**Lenore!" 

Merely this, and nothing more. 

Back into my chamber turning, all my soul within mi 

burning. 
Soon again I heard a tapping, something louder than 

before : 
''Surely,'' said I, ''surely that is something' at my window 

lattice; 
Let me see then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore— 
Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery explore. 
'Tis the wind, and nothing more." 

Ox>en here I flung the shutter, when, with maj^y a flirty and 

flutter. 
In there stepped a stately Eaven, of the saintly days of 

yore; 
l^ot the least obeisance made he^ not a minute stopped or 

stayed he ; 
But with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chan^ber 

door — 
Perched above a bust of Pallas, just above my cbittnber 

door — 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 
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Oien tliis ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
ivthe grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore : 
'Though thy crest be shorn and shaven^ thou/' I said^ 

" a^ sure no craven ; 
l^hastly, grimi and aiicient Eaven^ wandering from the 

nightly shore, 
^ell me wnat thy lordly name is on the night's Plutonian 

shore?" 

Quoth the Raven, " Never more.** 

Cuch I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so 

plainly, 
liough its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore ; 
'oc i^Q cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Sver yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber 

door 

With such name as " Never more.*' 

lut the Baven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke only 
hat one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour ; 
fothing further then he uttered, not a feather then he 

fluttered, 
'iU I scarcely more than muttered — '* Other friends have 

flown before, 
to the morrow he wiU leave me, as my hopes have flown 

before." 

Then the bird said, " Never more. 

tariled by the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
Doubtless/' said I, *' what it utters is its only stock and 
. store,, . 

aught from some unhappy master, whom immercifiil 
. disaister I 

ollowed fast and followed faster, till his songs one burden 
bore 

Of " Never, never more." 

ut the Haven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling* 
tisaight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and 

bust, and door ; 
hen upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
anoy into fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore— 
rhat this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous 

Durdofyore 

Meant in croaking '^ Never more." 
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This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable eij^ressinc 
To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosonrs 

core ; 
This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease 

reclining 
On the cushion's velvet lining, that the lamp-lif^t gloated 

o'er, 
But whose velvet violet lining, with the lamp-light gloating 

o'er, 

She shall press, ah^ never mote I 

Then methought the air grew denser, perfumed from aa 

. ui^seen censer 
Swung by seraphim, whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted 

^or. 
"Wretch," I cried, "thy God hath lent thee— by these 

aiigels he hath sent thee 
Bespite— reispite and nepenthe from my m«mode9 ef 

Lenore ! 
QuafiP*, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and iat^ thk lost 

Lenore ! " 

Quoth the Raven, "Never more I" 

^ Prophet,", said I, " thing of evil !— prophet still, if bird or 

aevill 
Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee 

here ashore 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enehttoted, 
On this nome by horror haunted — ^tell me truly, I impkore, 
fe there— 7W there balm in Gilead 1 — ^tell me tnuy, I 

implore ! " 
. Quoth the Haven, " Neyer more/' 

** Prophet," said I, " thing of evil ! — prophet still, if Urd or 

devil ! 
By that heaven that be.nds above us— 'by that God we. both 

adore — 
TeQ this soul, with sorrow laden, if, within tbs distant 

Aiden 
, Jt shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name 

Lenore I 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels name 

Lenore ? " 

Quoth the Raven, " Never more,** 
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''Be that word our sign of parting, bird ov fiend," I 

shrieked, upstarting- 
** Qet thee back into the tempest and the night's Plutonian 

shore ; 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thj soid hath 

spoken, 
Leave my loneliness unbroken — quit the bust trbove my 

door, 
Take thy beak from out my h&»xt, and take thy form 

from off my docwp I " 

Quoth the Eaven, " Never more." 

And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting?, 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all ^e seeming of a demon's that is 

dreaming, 
And the latnp-li^t o'er him streaming, throws his shadai^ 

on the nooT; 
And my soul itom out that shadow, that lies floating on 

the floor, 

Shall be lifted-Hnerer more ! 

^gar AUan F0.9. 
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PATENT BROWN STOUT, 



A BREWER in a country town, 

Had got a monstrous reputation ; 

No other beei^ but his went down ; 

The hosts of the surrounding station 

Carving his name upon their mugs. 

And painting it on every shutter ; 

And though some envious folks would utter 

Hints thaS its flavour came from drugs, 

Others maintained 'twas no suoh matter ; 

But owing to his monstrous vat. 

At least as corpuleni as that 

At HeiI4^iiS^-~fti^d some said fetter. 
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His foreman was a lusty black, 

An honest feUow, 

But one who had an ugly knaok i 

Of tasting samples as he brewed, 

Till he was stupefied and mellow. 

One day in this top-heavy mood, 

Having to cross the vat aforesaid 

gTust then with boiling beer supplied), 
'ercome with giddiness and qualms, he 
Reel'd — ^fell in — and nothing more said, 
But in his favourite liquor died, 
Like Clarence in his butt of Malmsey. 

In all directions, round about, 
The negro absentee was sought ; 
But as no human noddle thought 
That our fat black was now Brown Stout, 
They settled that the rogue had left 
The place for debt, or crime, or theft. 
Meanwhile the beer was, day by day. 
Drawn into casks and sent away. 
Until the lees flowed thick and thicker. 
When, lo ! outstretched upon the ground 
Once more their missing friend they found| 
As they had often done — ^in liquor. 

" See," cried his moralising master, 
" I always knew the fallow drank hard. 
And prophesied some sad disaster. 
His fate should other tipplers strike. 
Poor Mungo ! there he welters like 
A toast at bottom of a tankard." 

Next mom a pubHcan, whose tap 
Had helped to drain the vat so ary. 
Not having heard of the mishap. 
Came to demand a fresh supply. 
Protesting loudly that the last 
All previous specimens surpassed — 
Possessing a much richer gusto 
Than formerly it used to, 
And begging as a special favour 
Some more of the exact same flavour. 
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"Zounds!" cried the brewer, "that's a task 

More difficult to grant than ask : 

Most gladly would I give the smack 

Of the last beer to the ensuing ; 

But where am I to find a black, 

And boil him down at every brewing]^ Anon 



MELNOTTE'S VISIONARY HOME. 



fBy permUrion of the late Lord Lytton.) 

kT, dearest, nay. If. thou wouldst have me paint 
le home to which, could Love fulfil its prayers, 
ds hand would lead thee, listen ! A deep vale 
lut out by Alpine lulls from the rude world, 
i&r a clear lake, margined by fruits of gold 
id whispering myrtles ; glassing softest skies, 
t cloudless, save with rare and roseate shadovrs^ 
i I would have thy fate ! ; 

♦ ♦ ♦ # ^ 

palace lifting to eternal summer 1^ 

J marble walls, from out a glossy bower 

' coolest foliage miisical with birds, 

hose songs should syllable th^ name. At noon 

e'd sit beneath the arching vines, and wonder 

hy Earth could be unhappy, while the Heavens 

ill left us youth and love! We'd have no friends 

lat were not lovers ; no ambition, save 

> excel them all in love ! We'd read no books 

lat were not tales of love ; that we might smile 

t think how poorly eloquence of words 

anslateB the poetry of hearts like ours ! 

id when night came, amidst the breathless heavens 

9'd guess what star should be our home when love 

comes immortal; while the perfumed light 

)le through the mist of alabaster lamps, 

id every air was heavy with the sighs 

orange, groves and music from sweet lutes, 

id murmurs of low fountains that gush forth 

bhe midst of roses ! Dost thou like the picture? 

{Fiom thQ ^^Lady of Zyojw.") 
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THE QUAEEEL OF BBUTUS AND CASSIUS. 



CasmLs, That you hay6 wronged me doth ftppear In this : 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bril>es here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letter (praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man) was slighted ofl 

Brutus, You wrong'd yourself to write in such a case. 

Cos, In EUch a time as this it is not meet '• 
That every nice offence should bear its comment. ' 

Bru, Yet let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much <jondemn'd to have an itching palm ; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

Gas. I an itching palm ! 
You know that you are Brutus that speak this. 
Or, by the gods 1 this speech were else jj^otir last. 

Bru, The name of Cassius honours this corrupilonj 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head« 

Cos. Chastisement ! 

Bru^ Kemember March, the Ides of March remember I 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake ) 
What ! shall one of us 

That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers — shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our laige honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon^ 
Than such a Koman. 

Cos. Brutus, baynot me. 
FU not endure it. . You forget yourself 
To hedge me in. Fm a soldier. 
Older in practice, abler than yourself ^ 

To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ! you are not, Cassius. 

Cos, I am. 

Bru, I say you are not. 

Cos, Urge me no more : I shall forget mybelf : 
Have mind upon jyrour health ; tempt me np ff^hef, 

Bru. Away, sheht man ! - 

Cos, Is't possible ? 
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Bpu, He^ me, for I will speak. 
Musi I give way and room to your rash oboler f 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares t 

Cos. Must I endure all this ? 

Bru, All this ! ay, more. Fret till your ppoud heart 
break : 
Go show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? . 
Must I observe you 1 Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ! By the gods I 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for from, this day ft>rth 
111 use you for my mirth, yea foi my laughter, 
When you ai'e waspish. 

Cos, * Is it come to this ? 

Bru, You say you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so 5 make your vaimting true ; 
And it shall please me well. For mine own port^ 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cos, You wrong me every way, you wrong me, Bratua ; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better. 
Did I say better ] 

JBru, If you did, ! care not. 

Cos. When Cksa,T lived, he durst not thus have moved 
• me. 

Brii, Peace, peace ! You durst not so have ttmpted him. 

Cos. I durst not ? 

JBru. Na 

Cos, What durst not tempt him 1 

Bru, Foe your life you durst not. 

Cos. Do not presume too much i^n my love j 
I may do that* I shall be sorry for* 

Brfi, You have done that you ^hovXd be sonry for. 
There Is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied ine \ 
For I can raise no money by vile meabs. 
By heavens ! I had rather coin my heart, 
Ajid drop my blood for drachmas, than wring 
From the hsurd hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 
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To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me I Was that done like CassiuB 1 

Should I have answered Caius Cassius so I 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous. 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods ! with all your thunderbolts 

Dash him to pieces. 

Cos. I denied you not. 

Bru, You did. 

Cos, I did not : he was a fool 
That brought my answer back. Brutus hath rived my 

heart. 
A friend should boar a friend's infirmities ; 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not. Still you practise them on me. 

C<u. You love me not. 

Bru, I do not like your faults. 

Cos, A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru. A flatterer's would not, though tl^sy did appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cos. Come Antony 1 and young Octavius, ooxne ! 
Revenge jrourself alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is a-weary of the world- 
Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 
Check'd like a bondman ; all his faults observeKl, 
Set in a note-book, leam'd and conn'd by rote. 
To cast into my teeth. Oh, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ! There is my dagg^. 
And here my naked breast — ^within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold : 
If that thou need'st a Eoman's, take it forth I 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart. 
Strike as thou didst at Csesar, for I know 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lovedst him better 
Than ever thou lovedst Cassius. r 

Bru, Sheathe your dagger ; 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope : 
Do what you wul, dishonour shall be humour. 
O, Cassius, you are yok^d with a man 
That carries anger as the flint bears flre, \ ^ ' 

Who, much enforce, shows a hasty spark, .. /. ;•" 

And straight is cold again. -' ' . 

Cos, Hath Cassius lived 
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ye but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

3n grief and blood ill-tempered vexeth him 1 

ni. When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. 

w. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 

ru. Ana my heart too. {Embracing/,) 

18, O, Brutus ! 

ru. What's the matter ? 

G». Have you not love enough to bear with me, 

en that rash humour which my mother gave mu 

ces me forgetful 1 

nt. Yes, Cassius ; and, from henceforth, 

sn you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 

1 think your mother chides^ and leave you so. 

Sha'kespere, 
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THE liADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 



Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder^ if we will but tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of shame. 

All common things, each da/s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 

Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are roimds by which we may ascend. 

The low desire, the base design, 
That makes another's virtues less ; 

The revel of the treacherous wine, 
And all occasions of excess. 

The longing for ignoble things, 

The strife for triumph more than truth, 
The hardening of the heart that brings 

Irreverence for the dreams of youth. 

All thoughts of ill : all evil deeds 
That have their root in thoughts of ill ; 

Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will. 
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All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet^ if we would gain 

In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 

We have not wings, we cannot soar j 
But we have feet to scale and olimb 

By slow domes, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 

The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert tan. 

When nearer seen and better known. 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the sides, 

Are crossed by pathwavs that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 

The heights by ^eat men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flirfit, 

But they, while their companions Sept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast ey^ 

We may discern — unseen before — 
A path to higher destinies. 

Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

If, rismg on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 



Zani^eUoi^ 



COME AND GO. 



DiOK Dawdlb had land worth two hundred A yttf,' 
Yet from debt and from dunning he never waa tjee ; 

His intellect was not surprisingly clear. 
But he never felt satisfied how it could be. 
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The raps at his door and the rings at his gate, 
And the threats of a gaol he no longer oould bear ; 

80 he made up }m mind to sell half his estate^ 
Tin»oh wonld pa/ all his debts and leave something to 
8x>are. 

He leased to a farmer the rest of his land 
For twenty-one years ; and on each quarter-day 

ThettfRMSt man wmit with the rent in his haiad. 
His liberal landlord^ delighted^ to pay. 

Before half the term d the lease had expired, 
Hiie farmer, one day, with a bagful of gold, 

Said, "Pardon me, sir, but I long have desired 
To purchase my farm, if the land can be sold. 

'* Ten years Fve been blest with success and with health, 
With trials a few — I thank God, not severe ; 

I am grateful, I hope, though not proud of m^ wealth, 
Biit I've managed to lay by a himdred a-year.^' 

<' Why }iow" exclaimed Dick, " can this possil^y beT* 
(With a stare of surprise and a mortified lau^) ; 

** The whde of my farm proved too little for me, 
And yaUf it appears, have grown rich upon half" 

** I hope youll excuse me," the faamer replies, 
'' But rU tell you the cause, if your honour would know ; 

In two little words all the difiSwenoe lies^* 
I always say come, and you used to say ga,^ 

" Well; and what does that mean, my good follow t" he said. 

" Why this, sir : / always rise with the sun ; 
You said yo to your man, as you lay in year bed \ 

I say^ ' CfWf^i Jack, with me,' and I see the work done." 

R. B. Sharps 

THE DIVEB. 



fBjf permission of the late lord LytUm.) 

*' 0B| where is the knight or the squire so bold 
As to dive in the howling Chary bdis below 1 
I cast in the whirlpool a goblet of gold, 
* And o'er it alresuiy the dark waters now ; 
Whoever to me may the goblet biing 
^hall have for his guerdon that gift of his king.'' 
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He spoke, and the cup from the terrible steep. 
That, rugged and hoary, hung over the verge 

Of the endless and measureless world of the deep, • 
Swirled into the maelstrom that maddened the fimgei* 

*' And where is the diver so stout to go— 

I ask ye again — ^to the deep below ?" ' . 

And the knights and the squires that gathered aroundf 
Stood silent, and fixed on the ocean their eyes ; ' 

They looked on the dismal and savage profound. 
And the peril chilled back every thought of the prizQw 

And thrice spoke the monarch — " The cup to win. 

Is there never a wight who will venture in ] " 

And aH, as before, heard in silence the king. 
Till a youth with an aspect unfearing but gentle, 

'Mid the tremulous squires, stepped out from the rlBg, 
Unbuckling his girdle, and doffing his mantle ; 

And the murmuring crowd, as they parted asiitidery 

On the stately boy cast their looks of wonder. 

As he strode to the marge of the summit, and gave 
One glance on the gulf of that merciless main, 

Lo ! thue wave that for ever devours the wave,' 
Casts roaringly up the Charybdis again ; 

And as with the swell of the far thunder-boom, 

Bushes foamingly forth from the heart of the gloonu 

And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars, 
As when fire with water commixed and contendii^ ' 

And the flpray of its wrath to the welkin up-soars. 
And flood upon flood hurries on, never ending ; 

And it never will rest, nor from travail be free, 

Like a sea that is labouring the birth of a sea. 

Yet, at length comes a lull o^er the mighty commotion, 
Ajid dark through its whiteness, and still throdgli- the 
swell, . ' 

The whirlpool cleaves downward and downward iii oceaii, 
A yawning abyss, like the pathway to hell ; 

The stiUer and darker the farther it goes. 

Sucked into that smoothness the breakers rejiose. 
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The youth gave his trust to his Maker ! Before 
That path through the riven abyss closed again, 

Hark ! a shriek from the gazers that circle the shore, 
And behold ! he is whirled in the grasp of the main ! 

And o'er him the breakers mysteriously rolled, 

And the giant mouth closed on the swimmer so bold. 

All was still on the height save the murmur that went 
From the grave of the deep, sounding hollow and fell, 

Or save when the tremulous sighing lament 

Thrilled fromlipunto lip, "OSlant youth, fare thee well !" 

More hollow, and more wails the deep on the ear, 

More dread and more dread grows suspense in its fear. 

If thou shouldst in those waters thy diadem fling, 
And cry, ** Who may find it shall win it and wear ; ** 

God wot, though the prize were the crown of a king, 
A crown at such hazard were valued too dear ; 

For never shall Hps of the Hving reveal 

What the deeps that howl yonder in terror conceal. 

Dh, many a barque to that breast grappled fast. 
Has gone down to the fearful and fathomless grave ; 

Again, crashed together the keel and the mast. 
To be seen tossed aJofl in the glee of the wave ! 

Like the growth of a storm, ever louder and clearer, 

Grows' the roar of the gulf rising nearer and nearer. 

And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars, 
As when fire is with water commixed and contending ; 

And the spray of its wrath to the welkin upsoars. 
And flood upon flood hurries on, never ending ; 

And, as with the swell of the far thunder-boom. 

Bushes roaringly forth from the heart of the gloom. 

And lo ! from the heart of that far-floating gloom, 
Like the wing of the cygnet — ^what gleams on the sea 1 

Jjo ! an arm and a neck glancing up from the tomb ! 
Steering stalwart and shorew^. joy ! it is he ! 

The left hand is lifted in triumph : behold. 

It waves as a trophy the goblet of gold ! 
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And he br«ailied deep, and he breathed long, 
And he greeted tiie heavenly delight of the dagr. 

Thevgaze on each other, they shout aa they throng^^-^ 
^' £[e livea ! lo, the ocean has rendered its prey I 

And safe from the whirlpool and free from f& tsn^ 

Comes back to the dayUght the sotd of tha bnirv^ ! "^ ' 

And he comes^ with the crowd in their clamour and glee i 
And the eoblet his daring has won from the water 

He lifts to &e king as he smks on his knee ; 
And the king from her maidens has beckoned hia 
daughter : 

She pours to the boy the bright wine which they bring, 

And thus spoke the divfer— <* Long life to the Kmg t 

<' Happy they whom the rose-hues of daylight rejcHOB^ 
The air and the sky that to mortals are piven ; 

May the horror below nevermore find a voice, 
Nor man stretch too far the wide mercy of heaven ; 

Nevermore, nevermore, may he lift from ths sight 

The veil which is woven with terror and night 1 

'^ Quick brightening like lightning, the ocean rushed o'4Mr 
me, 

Wild floating, borne down fathom deep from the day ; 
Till a torrent rushed out on the torreuts that bore me^ 

And doubled the tempest that whirled me away. 
Vain, vain was my stn^ggle — ^the circle had won me, 
Itound and roimd in its aance the mad element sptm me. 

<< From the deep, then, I called upon Godyand Se haatd om; 

In the dread of my need. He vouchsafed to ma» eye 
A rock jutting out from the grave that inbenwd vm ; 

I sprung there, I dung there, and death paeaed urn fagr. 
And lo ! where the goblet gleamed through the mbyny 
By a coral reef sav^ from the far Fathomlesa. 

<' Below, at the foot of that precipice drear. 

Spread tl^e gloomy, and purple, and patmess ObBCim ! 
A suence of h^or that slept on the ear, 

That th# eye more appalled might the horror «odiu« ! 
Salamander, snake, dragon*^va«t reptiles that dwcd 
In the deep--coiled about the grim jaws of tb^ut ML 
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* Daik cmwidd, glided dork the unspeakable dwarms, 

Ohimped together in masses, misshapen and vast ; 
Here dnng and here bristled tne fashionless forms ; 

Here tho ddrk moving bulk of the hammer-fish passed ; 
And with teisth grinning white, and a menacing motion, 
Went the terrible shark — ^the hyena of ocean. 

^ There I Hung, and the awe gathered icilj o'er me, 

So far from the earth, where man's help there was none ! 

The one human thing, with the goblins before me — 
Alone — in a loneliness so ghastly— alone ! 

Deep under the reach of the sweet living breath, 

Ana Veglrt with the broods of the desert of Death. 

Methought, as I gazed through the darkness, that now 
It saw — a dread hundred-fimbed creature — ^its prey ! 

And darted, devouring : I sprang from the bough 
Of the coral, and swept on the horrible way ; 

And the whirlof the mighty wave seized me once more : 

It seized me to save me, and dash to the shore." 

On the youth gazed the monarch, and marvelled. Quoth he, 
** Bold diver, the goblet I promised is thine ; 

And this ring I will give, a fresh guerdon to thee — 
Never jewels more precious shone up from the mine-^ 

If thou'lt bring me fresh tidings, and venture againj 

To say what hes hid in the innermost main 1 ** 

Then out spake the daughter in tender emotion*^ 
** Ah, fatner, my father, what more can there rest } 

EnouMi of this sport with the pitiless ocean — 
He nas served thee as none would, thyself has confest 

If nothing can slake thy wild thirst of desire, 

tiOt thy fiiights put to shame the exploit of thy squire \^ 

Tlie king seized the goblet, he swung it on high, 
And. whirling, it fell in the roar of the tide ! 

* But bring back that goblet again to my eye, 

And Pll nold thee the dearest that rides by my side \ 
And thine arms shall embrace as thy bride, I decree, 
The maiden whose pity now pleadeth for thee." 
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And heaven, as he listened, spoke out from tho space, 
And the hope that makes heroes shot flame from his ey^ ; 

He gazed on the flush in that beautiful face — 
It pales — at the feet of her father she lies ! 

How priceless the guerdoH ! — a moment — a breath — . , . 

And headlong he plunges to life and to death ! J 

They hear the loud surges sweep back in their swell, 
Their coming the thunder-soimd heralds sJoog 1 . : ^ 

Fond eyes yet are tracking the spot where h,e feU. 
They come, the wild waters, in tumult and thrpng^ . ' 

Roaring up to the cliff— roaring back as before — 

But no wave ever bripgs the lost youth tq the shore ! 

Schiller y translated by Lord I^fUoht - 



MR. ORATOR PUFF. 



Mr. Orator Puff had two tones in his voice, 
The one squeaking thus, and the other down so ! 
In each sentence he uttered he gave you your choice, 
For one was B alt, and the rest G below, > 

Oh ! oh ! Orator Puff ! 
One voice for one orator's surely enough. 

But he still talked away spite of coughs and of frowns, 
So distracting all ears with his ups and his downs, ., 

That a wag once, on hearing the orator say, 
" My voice is for war," ask*d him, " Which of them pray 1 ^ 
Oh,oh, &q. 

Reeling homewards one evening, top-heavy with gin, 
And rehearsing his speech on ttie weight of the cro\^,. . ^ 
He tripp'd near a saw-pit, and tumbled right in, 
'^ Sinkmg Fund," the last words as his n(3dle came dowii 
Oh! oh! &c. - . - 

'^ Help ! help ! " he exclaim'd,in his he-and-she tones, , • 
** Help me out I help me out — I have broken ;ny bones !^ 
" Help you out ? *' said a Paddy who pass'd : " wjhat a both^ ri! 
Why, there's two of you there, can't you help one Another \ " 
Oh! oh! &c 
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THE BUINED COTTAGE. 



iToNE will dwell in that cottt^e, for they say 
Oppression refb it from an honest man, 
.And that a ourse clings to it . hence the vine 
TTrails its green weight of leaves upon the ground ; 
Hence weeds are in that garden ; hence the hedge, 
Once sweet with honeysuckle, is half dead ; 
And hence the grey moss on the apple-tree. 

One once dwelt there, who had been in his youth 
A soldier ; and when many years had passed 
He sought his native village, and sat down 
To end his days in peace. He had one child — 
A little, laughing thing, whose large dark eyes, 
He said^ were like the mother's he had lefb 
Buried in strange lands. And time went on 
In comfort and content, and that fair girl 
Had grown far taller than the red rose tree 
Her father planted her first English birthday ; 
And he had trained it up a^inst an ash 
Till it became his pride ; — it was so rich 
In blossom and in oeauty, it was call'd 
The tree of Isabel. 'Twas an appeal 
To all the better feelings of the heart 
To mark their quiet happiness, — ^their home, 
In truth a home of love : and, more than all. 
To see them on the Sabbath, when they came 
Among the first to church ; and Isabel, 
With her bright colour, and her clear glad eyes, 
BoVd down so meekly in the house of prayer ; 
And in the hymn her sweet voice audible : 
Her father look'd so fond of her, and then 
From her look'd up so thankftdly to heaven ! 
And their small cottage was so very neat ; 
Their garden fiU'd with fhiits, and herbs, and flowers ; 
And in the winter there was no fireside 
So cheerful as their own. But other days 
And other fortunes came — an evil power ! 
Thiy bdre against it cheerfully, and hoped 
For better times, but ruin came at last ; 
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And the old soldier left his own dear homo, 

And left it for ft prison. 'Twas in June, 

One of June's bnghtest days — ^the bee, the bird, 

The butterfly, were on theu* brigbtest wings ; 

The fruits had their first tinge of summer light ; 

The sunny sky, the very leaves, seemed glaoy 

And the old man looked back upon his oottajge 

And wept aloud. They hurried him away, 

And the dear ohild that would not leave ms sida. 

They led him from the sight of the blue heav^U 

And the green trees into a low, dark cell. 

The windows shutting out the blessed sun 

With iron*gra^ing ; and for the first time 

He threw him on nis bed, and could not l^ear. 

His Isabel's *^ good-night 1 *' But the next mom 

She was the earliest at the prison gate, 

The last on whom it closed ; and her sweet voices 

And sweeter smile, made him foi|;et to pine. 

She brought him every morning &esh wild flowem; 

But every morning coidd he see her cheek 

Grow paler and more jpale, and her low tooea 

Get fainter and more 'faint, and a cold dew 

Was on the hand he held. One day he saw 

The sun shine through the grating of his o^U, 

Yet Isabel came not ; at every sound 

His heart-beat took away his breath, yet still 

She came not near him. But one saa day 

He mark'd the dull street through the iron ban 

That shut him fh>m the world ; — at length He saw 

A coffin carried carelessly along, 

And he grew desperate — ^he forced the bars ; 

And he stood on the street, free and alone ! 

He had no aim, no wish for liberty — 

He had only felt one want, to see the corpse 

That had no mourners. When they set it dowil 

Or e'er 'twas lowered into the new dug graTO, 

A rush of passion came upon his soul, 

And he tore off the lid, and saw the £aoe 

Of Isabel, and knew he had no child t 

He lay down by the coffin quietly— 

His heart was broken I 

Mrt. Madean, L^BJU 
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BILLY MP, THE DYER. 



^p*^ 



Chlos, a maid at fifby-five, 

Was at lier toilet dressing ; 
Her waiting-maid, with iron kot, 

Each paper'd curl was pressing. 
The looking-glass her eyes engross, 

While Betty humm'd a ditty ; 
She gazed so much upion her faee, 

She really thought it pfetty. 

Her painted cheeks and pencil brows 

She could not but approve } 
Her thoughts on various subjects turned, 

At length they fixed on love. 
" And shall/' said she, " a virgin life 

Await these pleasing charms ] 
And will no sighing, blooming youth 

Receive me to his arms ? 

'< Forbid it, love I '' She scarce had spoke 

When Cupid laid a trap, 
For at the chamber door was heard 

A soft and gentle rap. 
Cried Betty, « Who is at the door 1 *' 

« Ay, teU,** quoth Chloe, « true ; »* 
When straight a tender voice replied, 

" Dear ma'am I die for you." 

* What's that ? " she said ; « 0, Betty, my I 

A man ! and die for me ! 
And can I see the youth expire ? 

Oh, no ! — ^it must not be ! 
Haste, Betty, open quick the do<H* I** 

A little maa with bundle stood, 
In sleeves and apron blue, 

^' Ye powers !" cried Chloe, ^' what is this t 

What vision do I see ? 
Is this the man, O mighty Love—* 

The man that dies for me ?" 
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" Yes, ma'am ; your ladyship is right," 

The figure straight replied ; 
" And hard for me it would have been 

If I had never dyed. 

" La ! ma'am, you must have heard of me, 

Although Fm no highflyer ; 
I live just by, at No. 1, 

I'm Billy Dip the dyer. 
'Twas I, ma'am, Betty there employed • 

To dye your lustring gown ; 
And I not only dye for you. 

But dye for all the town." AnoiL 



KING ROBERT OF SICILY. 



Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 

And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Apparelled in magnificent attire, 

With retinue of many a knight and squire, 

On St. John's eve at vespers proudly sat. 

And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 

And as he listened, o'er and o'er again 

Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 

He caught the words, Depomit potentes 

JDe sedcy et exaltavit kumues; 

And slowly lifting up his kingly head, 

He to a learned clerk beside him said, 

" What m^ean these words % " The clerk made answer meet — 

" He has put down the mighty from their seat. 

And has exalted them of low degree." 

Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully — 

*' *Tis well that such seditious words are sung 

Only by priests, and in the Latin tongue ; 

For unto priests and people be it known, 

There is no power can push me from my throne !" 

And, leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 

Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 

When he awoke, it was abeady night ; 

The church was empty, and there was no light| 
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Save where the lamps that glimmered few and faint^ 

Lighted a little space before some saint. 

He started from his seat and gazed around. 

But saw no living thing and heard no sound. 

He groped towaras the door, but it was locked ; 

He cried aloud, and listened, and then knocked. 

And uttered awfiil threatenings and complaints, 

And imprecations upon men and saints. 

The soimds re-echoed from the roofs and wallSy 

As if dead priests were laughing in their stalla. 

At length, the sexton, hearing from without 

The tumiUt oi the knocking and the shout, 

And thmking thieves were in the house of prayer. 

Came with his lantern, asking " Who is there 1" 

Half choked with rage, King Bobert fiercely said, 

"Open : 'tis I the king 1 Art thou afraid I " 

The frightened sexton, muttering, with a curse, 

" This is some drunken vagabond, or worse I " 

Turned the great key, and flimg the portal wide : 

A man rushed by him at a smgle stride. 

Haggard, half-nsJced, without hat or cloak, 

Who neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke, . 

But leaped into the blackness of the night. 

And vanished like a spectre from his sight. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 

And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Despoiled of his magnificent attu*e. 

Bare-headed, breathless, and besprent with mire, 

With sense of wrong and outrage desperate. 

Strode on and thundered at the palace-gate ; 

Rushed through the coiurt-yard, thrusting, in his rage, 

To right and left each seneschal and page. 

And hurried up the broad and sounding stair, 

His white face ghastly in the torches' glare. 

From hall to hall he passed with breathless speed — 

Voices and cries he heard, but did not heed — 

Until at last he reached the banquet-room, 

Blazing with light, and breathing with perfume. 

There on the dais sat another king, 

Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet-rin^ — 

King Robert's self in features, form, and height^ 
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" Yes, ma'am ; your ladyship is right," 

The figure straight replied ; 
" And hard for me it would have been 

If I had never dyed. 

" La ! ma'am, you must have heard of me, 

Although Fm no highflyer ; 
I live just by, at No. 1, 

I'm Billy Dip the dyer. 
'Twas I, ma'am, Betty there employed - 

To dye your lustring gown ; 
And I not only dye for you, 

But dye for all the town." AnofL 



KING ROBERT OF SICILY. 



Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane . 

And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, ,,. 

Apparelled in magnificent attire. 

With retinue of many a knight and squire, 

On St. John's eve at vespers proudly sat. 

And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 

And as he listened, o'er and o'er again 

Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 

He caught the words, Depomit potentes 

JDe sede, et exaltavU humUea; 

And slowly lifting up his kingly head, 

He to a learned clerk beside him said, 

" What m.ean these words 1 " The clerk made answer meet — 

" He has put down the mighty from their seat, 

And has exalted them of low degree." 

Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully — 

*' *Tis well that such seditious words are sung 

Only by priests, and in the Latin tongue ; 

For unto priests and people be it known, 

There is no power can push me from my thrqne!" 

And, leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 

Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 

When he awoke, it was already night ; ^ 

The church was empty, and there was nQ lighty 
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Under the angel's ffOTemance benign 
The happy island danced with com and wine. 
And, def^ within the mountains' burning breast^ 
KnoAh>^»i«, the giant, was at rest. 

Meanwhile King Bobert jielded to his fate. 

Sullen, and silent, and disconsolate. 

Dressed in the motley garb that jesters wear, 

With looks bewildered and a vacant stare, 

C9ose shaven above the ears, as monks are shoni| 

B^ courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to scorn. 

His only friend the ape, his only mod 

What others left, he still was imsubdued. 

And when the angel met him on his way, 

And half in earnest, half in jest, would say, 

Sternly, though tenderlv. tmtt he might feel 

The velvet scabbard hela a sword of steel, 

" Art thou the king 1 * the passion of his woe 

Burst from him in resistless overflow. 

And, lifting high his forehead, he would fling 

The haughty answer back, " I am, I am the king I' 

Almost three years were ended, when there came 

Ambassadors of mat repute and name 

From Yalmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Unto King Robert, saving tiiat Pope Urbane 

By letter summoned them forthwith to come 

On Holy Thursday to his cit^ of Rome. 

The angel with great joy received his guests, 

And gave them presents of embroidered vests, 

And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined, 

And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 

Then he departed with them o'er the sea, 

Into the lovely land of Italy, 

Whose loveliness was more resplendent made 

By the mere passing of that cavaJcade, 

With plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the stir 

Of jewelled bridle and or golden spur. 

And lo ! among the menials, in mock state, 
Upon a piebald steed, with shambling gait^ 
His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the wind, 
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And he breathed deep, and he breathed long. 
And he greeted the heayenlj delight of tibe dagr. 

Theyjgajse on each other, they shout as they tlm>i3^^>-«» 
*^ aid lives ! h, the ocean has rendei^ its prey I 

And safe from the whirlpool and free from f& fpmv^^ 

Comes back to the daylight the sonl of tho bm^ ! ** 

And he comes^ with the crowd in their clamour -and glee ; 

And the soblet his daring has won from the water 
He lifts to tne kin^ as he ednks on his knee ; 

And the king from her maidens has beckoned hia 
daughter : 
She pours to the boy the bright wine which they bring. 
And thus spoke the divfer — ^* Long life to the King t 

** Happy they whom the roee^hues of daylight rej(HaS| 
The air and the sky that to mortals are given ; 

May the horror below nevermore find a voice, 
Nor man stretch too far the wide mercy of heaven ; 

Nevermore, nevermore, may he lift from the sight 

The veil winch, k woven with terror and night 1 

*' Quick brightening like lightning, the ocean rushed o'mt 
me. 

Wild floating, borne down fathom deep from the day ; 
Till a torrent rushed out on the torrents that bore me>, 

And doubled the tempest that whirled me away. 
Vain, vain was my struggle — ^the circle had won me, 
Ttoimd and roimd in its aance the mad element spun me. 

'^ From the deep, theoi, I called upon God,and He hoatd sm; 

In the dread of my need. He vouchsafed to miae eye 
A rock jutting out j6rom the grave that interred me ; 

I sprung there, I clung there, and death passed me fajr« 
And lo ! where the goblet gleamed through the whym^ 
By a coral reef saved from the far Fathomless. 

^ Below, at the foot of that precipice drear, 
Spcead tbe gloomy, and purple, and patlueas Obecufo ! 

A suenee <^ li^or that slept on the ear, 
That th# eye more appalled might the horror epduxe ! 

Salamander, sncJae. xhf^on^vast reptilea that dweQ 

In the deep--coiled about the grim jaws of their ML 
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^ Dark cntwied, glided dark the unspeakable swarms^ 
Clumped together in masses, misshapen and vast ; 

Here clung and hete bristled the fashionless forma ; 
Here the dark moving bulk of the hammer-fish passed ; 

And with teeth grinning white, and a menacing motion, 

Went the terrible shark — ^the hyena of ocean. 

^ There I kung, and the awe gathered icily o*er me, 

So fax horn the earth, where man's help there was none ! 

The one human thing, with the goblins biBfore me— 
Alone— in a loneliness so ghastly — ^aloke ! 

Deep under the reach of the sweet hying breath. 

Ana Iwgirl with the broods of the desert of Death. 

Methought, as I gazed through the darkness, that now 
It saw — a dread hundred-fimbed creature — ^its prey ! 

And darted, devouring : I sprang from the bough 
Of the coral, and swept on the horrible way ; 

And the whirl of thei mighty wave seized me once more : 

It seized ibe to save me, and dash to the shore." 

On the youth gazed the monarch, and marvelled. Quoth he, 
** Bold diver, the goblet I promised is thine ; 

And this ring I will give, a fresh guerdon to thee — 
Never jewels more precious shone up &om the mine-^ 

If thou*lt brin|; me ^sh tidings, and venture agaiui 

To say what hes hid in the innermost main J ** 

Then out snake the daughter in tender emotion-^ 
** Ah, fatner, my father, what more can there rest } 

Enouj^ of this sport with the pitiless ocean — 
He nas served thee as none would, thvself has confest 

If nothine can slake thy wild thirst of desire. 

Let thy iSiights put to shame the exploit of thy squire ! ^ 

The king seized the goblet, he swung it on high, 
And, whirling, it roll in the roar of the tide \ 

^ Btt^ bring back that goblet again to my eye, 
And 111 nold thee the dearest that rides by my side \ 

And thine arms shall embrace as thy bride, 1 decree, 

The maiden whose pity now pleadeth for thee," 
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And heaven, as he listened, spoke out from tha space, 
And the hope that makes heroes shot flame from his eyas ; 

He gazed on the flush in that beautiful face — 
It pales — at the feet of her father she lies ! 

How priceless the guerdon ! — a moment — a breath — . , . 

And headlong he plunges to life and to death ! , I 

They hear the loud surges sweep back in their swell, 
Their coming the thunder-sound heralds along I . : * 

Fond eyes yet ore tracking the spot where hte feU. 
They come, the wild waters, in tumi^t and thrpng^ 

Roaring up to the cliff— roaring back as before — 

But no wave ever bripgs the lost youth to. the shore ! 

ScMUer, translated by Lord LythHu - 



MIL ORATOR PUFF. 



Mr. Orator Puff had two tones in his voice, 
The one squeaking thus, and the other down so ! s 

In each sentence he uttered he gave you your choice, 
For one was B alt, and the rest G below, » 

Oh ! oh !. Orator Puff 1 
One voice for one orator's surely enough. 

But he still talked away spite of coughs and of frowns, 
So distracting all ears with his ups and his downs, . , 

That a wag once, on hearing the orator say, 
" My voice is for war," ask'd him, " Which of them pray ] ^ 
Oh,oh, &o. 

Reeling homewards one evening, top-heavy mth gin, 
And rehearsing his speech on ttie weight of the crown. 
He tripp'd near a saw-pit, and tiimbled right in, 
'' Sinking Fund," the last words as his noddle came dowxi. 
Oh! oh! &c. ^ - 

*^ Help ! help ! " he exclaim'd,in his he-and-she tones, . • 
" Help me out I help me out—I have broken |ny bones !^ 
" Help you out ? " said a Paddy who pass'd : " what a botbf r«! 
Why, there's two of you there, can't you help one «noiJier 'I " 
Oh! oh! &c. 

Thomo* 2£Qor^ 
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THE BUINED COTTAGE. 



None will dwell, in that cottage, for they say 
Oppression reft it from an honest man, 
And that a curse clings to it . hence the vine 
Trails its green weight of leaves upon the ground j 
Hence we^ are in that garden ; hence the hedge, 
Once sweet With honeysuckle, is half dead ; 
And hence the grey moss on the apple-tree. 

One once dwelt there, who had been in his youth 
A soldier ; and when many years had passed 
He sought his native village, and sat down 
To end his days in peace. He had one child— 
A little, laughing thing, whose large dark eyes. 
He said, were like the mother's he had left 
Buried in strange lands. And time went on 
In comfort and content, and that fair girl 
Had grown far taller than the red ro9e tree 
Her father planted her first English birthday ; 
And he had trained it up against an ash 
Till it became his pride ; — it was so rich 
In blossom and in beauty, it wajs call'd 
The tree of Isabel. 'Twas an appeal 
To all the better feelings of the heart 
To mark their quiet happiness, — their home, 
In truth a home of love : and, more than all. 
To see them on the Sabbath, when they came 
Among the first to church ; and Isabel, 
With her bright colour, and her clear glad eyes, 
Bow'd down so meekly in the house of prayer; 
And in the hymn her sweet voice audible : 
Her father looked so fond of her, and then 
From her looked Up so thankfully to heaven ! 
And their small cottage was so Very neat ; 
Their garden fill'd with fhiits, and herbs, and flowers ; 
And in the winter there was no fireside 
So cheerful as their own. But other days 
And other fortunes came — an evil power ! 
ThbyTj6re against it cheerfully, and hoped 
For better times, but ruin came at last ; 
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And the old soldier left his own dear homo, 

And left it fora prison. 'Twas in June, 

One of June's brightest days — ^the bee, the bird, 

The butterfly, were on their brightest wings ; 

The fruits had their first tinge of summer light ; 

The sunny sky, the verr leaves, seemed glaaj 

And the old man looked back upon his cottage 

And wept aloud. They hurried him away, 

And the dear child that would not leave ms side. 

They led him from the sight of the blue heaven 

And the green trees into a low, dark cell, 

The windows shutting out the blessed sun 

With iron-grating ; and for the first time 

He threw him on nis bed, and could not hear 

His Isabel's " good-night 1 " But the next mom 

She was the earliest at the prison gate, 

The last on whom it closed ; and her sweet voicGi 

And sweeter smile, made him forget to pine. 

She brought him every morning fresh wild floweni; 

But every morning coidd he see her cheek 

Grow paler and more pale, and her low tooea 

Get fainter and more taint, and a cold dew 

Was on the hand he held. One day he saw 

The sun shine through the grating of his cell, 

Yet Isabel came not ; at every soimd 

His heart-beat took away his breath, yet still 

She came not near him. But one sad day 

He mark'd the dull street through the iron bars 

That shut him from the world ; — at length he saw 

A coffin carried carelessly along. 

And he grew desperate — ^he forced the bars ; 

And he stood on the street, free and alone ! 

He had no aim, no wish for liberty — 

He had only felt one want, to see the corpse 

That had no mourners. When they set it down 

Or e'er 'twas lowered into the new dug gravo, 

A rush of passion came upon his soul, 

And he tore off the lid, and saw Uie £aoe 

Of Isabel, and knew he had no child t 

He lay down b v the coffin quietlyr- 

His heart was broken I 

Mrt, JUaoUan, L^BJL 
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BILLY DIP, THE DYEEL 



Chloe, a maid at fifty-five, 

Was at her toilet dreasing ; 
Her waiting-maid, vniih iron kot, 

Each paper'd curl waa pressing* 
The looking-glass her eyes engross, 

While Bett J humm'd a ditty ; 
She gazed so much upjon her faoe. 

She really thought it pretty. 

Her painted cheeks and pencil brows 

She could not but approve } 
Her thoughts on various subjects turned. 

At length they fixed on love. 
** And shall/' said she, " a virgin life 

Await these pleasing charms ] 
And will no sighing, Incoming youth 

Receive me to his arms ? 

^< Forbid it, love !*' She scarce had spoke 

When Cupid laid a trap. 
For at the onamber door was heard 

A soft and gentle rap. 
Cried Betty, " Who is at the door 1 *' 

" Ay, tell,'' quoth Chloe, ** true ; *» 
When straight a tender voice replied, 

" Dear ma'am I die for you." 

* What's that ? " she said ; « 0, Betty, say I 

A man ! and die for me ! 
And can I see the youth expire 9 

Oh, no ! — ^it mwk not be ! 
Haste, Betty, oj^eo. quick the do<»> f^ 

A little man with bundle stood> 
In sleeves and apron blue. 

«* Ye powers I" cried Chloe, "i^^at is this f 

What vision do I see i 
Is this the man, O miehty Love-^ 

The man that dies for me ? " 
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" Yes, ma'am ; your ladyship is right," 

The figure straight replied ; 
" And hard for me it would have been 

If I had never dyed. 

" La ! ma'am, you must have heard of me, 

Although Fm no highflyer ; 
I live just by, at No. 1, 

I'm Billy Dip the dyer. 
'Twas I, ma'am, Betty there employed 

To dye your lustring gown ; 
And I not only dye for you, 

But dye for all the town." AnovL 



KING ROBERT OF SICILY. 



Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 

And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, ,; 

Apparelled in magnificent attire, 

with retinue of many a knight and squire, 

On St. John's eve at vespers proudly sat, 

And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 

And as he listened, o'er and o'er again 

Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 

He caught the words, DeposuU potentes 

JDe sede, et exaltavit humUes; 

And slowly lifting up his kingly head, 

He to a learned clerk beside him said, 

" What mean these words % " The clerk made answer meet — 

" He has put down the mighty from their seat, 

And has exalted them of low degree." 

Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully — 

" 'Tis well that sfuch seditious words are sung 

Only by priests, and in the Latin tongue ; 

For unto priests and people be it known, 

There is no power can push me from my throne !" 

And, leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 

Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 

When he awoke, it was abeady night ; 

The church was empty, and there was no lighty 
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Save where the lamps that glimmered few and faint, 
Lighted a little space before some saint. 
He started from his seat and gazed aromid. 
But saw no living thing and heard no sound. 
He groped towaras the door, but it was locked ; 
He cried aloud, and listened, and then knocked, 
And uttered awM threatenings and complaints^ 
And imprecations upon men and saints. 
The sounds re-echoed from the roofs and wallSy 
As if dead priests were laughing in their stalla. 
At length, the sexton, hearing from without 
The tumiUt oi the knocking and the shout, 
And thinking thieves were in the house of prayer^ 
Came with his lantern, asking " Who is there )" 
Half choked with rage, King Bobert fiercely said, 
"Open : 'tis I the lang I Art thou afraid \ " 
The frightened sexton, muttering, with a curse, 
" This is some drunken vagabond, or worse I " 
Turned the great key, and flung the portal wide : 
A man rushed by him at a single stride, 
Haggard, half-nsJced, without hat or doak, 
Who neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke, . 
But leaped into the blackness of the night, 
And vanished like a spectre from his sight. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Vidmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Despoiled .of his magnificent attire. 
Bare-headed, breathless, and besprent with mire, 
AVith sense of wrong and outrage desperate, 
Strode on and thundered at the palace-gate ; 
Bushed through the court-yard, thrustu^, in his rac^e, 
To right and left each seneschal and page. 
And hurried up the bixiad and sounding stair, 
His white face ghastly in the torches' glare. 
From hall to hidl he passed with breathless speed — 
Voices and cries he heard, but did not heed — 
Until at last he reached the banquet^room, 
Blazing with light, and breathing with perfume. 

There on the dais sat another king. 

Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet»rin^ — 

King B^obert's self in features, form, and height^ 
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But all transform^ with angelic light ! 
It was an angel ; and his presence there 
With a divine efihlgenoe filled the air^ 
An exaltation, piercing the disguise, 
Though none the hidden angel recognise. 

A moment speechless, motionless, amased, 

The throneless monarch on the angel gazed, 

Who met his looks of anger and surprise 

With the diTina compassion of his eves ; 

Then said, *' Who art thou 1 and why oom'st thoa hefe t * 

To which King Robert answered with a snee% 

*^ I am the king, and come to claim my own 

From an impostor, who usurp® my throne I ** 

And suddenly, at these audacious words. 

Up sprang the angry guests, and drew their swordn. 

The angel answer^, with unruffled brow, 

" Nay, not the king, but the king's iester. Thou 

Henceforth shalt wear the bells and scalloped cape, 

And for thy counsellor shalt lead an ape ; 

Thou shalt obey my servants when they call, 

And wait upon my henchmen in the hall I ** 

Deaf to King Robert's threats, and cries, and prayon. 
They thrust him from the hall and down the stairs ; 
A group of tittering pages ran before. 
And as they opened wide the folding door. 
His heart failed, for he heard, with strange alarms, 
The boisterous laughter of the men-at-arms, 
And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring 
With the mock plaudits of " Long live the king t ** 
Next morning, waking with the day's first beam, 
He said, within himself, " It was a dream ! " 
But the straw rustled as he turned his head — 
There were the cap and bells beside his bed ; 
AjTound him rose the bare, discoloured walls ; 
Close by, the steeds were champing in their stalb| 
And, in the comer, a revolting shape, 
Shivering and chattering, sat the wretched aM 
It was no dream ; the world he loved so much 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch ! 
Days came and want ; and now returned i^in 
To Sicily the old Satumian reign ; 
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Under the angers fforemance benign 
The happj isknd danced with com and wine, 
Andy deep within the mountaina' burning breasti 
Enceladus, the giant, was at rest. 

Meanwhile S^ Bobert yielded to his fate> 

Sullen, and silent, and disconsolate. 

Dressed in the motley garb that jesters wear, 

With looks bewildered and a vacant stare, 

Close shaven above the ears, as monks are shonii 

By courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to scorn, 

His only friend the ape, his only food 

What others left, he still was unsubdued 

And when the angel met him on his way. 

And half in earnest, half in jest, would say, 

Sternly, though tenderlr. that he might feel 

The velvet scabbard hela a sword of steel, 

'' Art thou the king 1 * the passion of his woe 

Burst from him in resistless overflow. 

And, lifting high his forehead, he would fling 

The haughty answer back, " I am, I am the kin^ I' 

Almost three yean^ were ended, when there came 

Ambassadors of mat repute and name 

From Yalmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Unto King Robert, saving that Pope Urbane 

By letter summoned them forthwith to come 

On Holy Thursday to his dty of Rome. 

The angel with great joy received his guests, 

And gave them presents of embroidered vests, 

And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined, 

And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 

Then he departed with them o'er the sea, 

Into the lovely land of Italy, 

Whose loveliness was more resplendent made 

By the mere passing of that cavalcade. 

With plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the stir 

Of jewelled bridle and or golden spur. 

And lo ! amonfi; the menials, in mock state, 
Upon a pieboIoL steed, with shambling gait^ 
His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the wind. 
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The solemn ape demurely perched behind, 

King Robert rode, making huge merriment 

In all the country towns through which they went. 

The Pope received them with great pomp, and blare 

Of bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter's Square, 

Giviog his benediction and embrace, 

Fervent and full of apostolic grace. 

While with congratulations and with prayers 

He entertained the angel imawares, 

Robert, the jester, bursting through the crowd, 

Into their presence rushed, and cried aloud, 

'' I am the king ! Look and behold in me 

Robert, your brother, King of Sicily ! 

This man, who wears my semblance to your eyes, 

Is an impostor in a king's disguise. 

Do you not know me ] Does no voice within 

Answer my cry, and say we are akin 1 '* 

The Pope, in silence, but with troubled mien, 

Qazed at the angel's countenance serene ; 

The emperor, laughing, said, ^' It is strange sport 

To keep a madman for thy fool at court ! " 

And the poor baffled jester, in disgrace, 

Was hustled back among the populace. 

In solemn state the holy week went by, 

And Easter Simday gleamed upon the sky ; 

The presence of the angel, with its light, 

Before the sun rose, made the city bright, 

And with new fervour filled the hearts of men. 

Who felt that Christ, indeed, had risen again. 

Even the jester, on his bed of straw, 

With haggard eyes the unwonted splendour saw ; 

He felt within a power unfelt before, 

And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor, 

He heard the rushing garments of the Lord 

Sweep through the silent air, ascending heavenward. 

And now ihe visit ending, and once more 
Valmond returning to the Danube shore, 
Homeward the angel journeyed, and again 
The land was made resplendent with his train, 
Plashing along the towns of Italy 
Unto Salerno, and from there by sea. 
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ind when once more within Palermo's wall, 

ind, seated on the throne in his great hall, 

le heard the Angelus from convent towers, 

U if the better world conversed with ours, 

le beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, 

bid, with a gesture, bade the rest retire. 

bid when they were alone the angel said, 

' Art thou the king 1 " Then, bowing down his head, 

Ling Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 

i.nd meekly answered him, " Thou know'st best 1 

d!y sins as scarlet are ; let me go hence, 

Lnd in some cloister's school of penitence, 

iicross those stones, that pave the way to heaven, 

Valk barefoot, till my guilty soul is shriven ! " 

The angel smiled, and from his radiant face 

L holy light illumined all the place, 

Lnd through the open window, loud and clear, 

rhey heard the monks chant in the chapel near, 

Lbove the stir and tumult of the street : 

^ He has put down the mighty from their seat, 

ind has exalted them of low degree 1 " 

ind through the chant a second melody 

lose like the throbbing of a single string : 

^ I am an angel, and thou art the king ! " 

^ing Robert, who was standing near the throne, 

jifbed his eyes, and lo ! he was alone ! 

Jut all apparelled as in days of old, 

V^ith ermined mantle and with cloth of gold ; 

i.nd when his courtiers came they foimd him there 

Cneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer. 

LongfeUow, 
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Beautiful child by the mother's knee. 
In the mystic future what wilt thou be! 
A demon of sin, or an angel sublime — 
A poison Upas, or innocent thyme — 
j^ spirit of evil flashing doioi 
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With the lurid light of a fiery ckwto— 
Or gliding up ^ith a shining tradk| 
Like the morning star that ne^er looks baok. 
Daintiest dreams tiiat ever smiled, 
Which wilt thou be, my beautiful child 1 

Beautiful child in my garden bowers, 

Friend of the butterlBies, biids, and flowers. 

Pure as the sparkling crystalline stream, 

Jewels of tnifii in thy fairy eyes beam ; 

Was there ever a whiter soul than thino 

Worshipped by love in a mortal shrine? 

My heart thou hast gladdened for two sweet years 

With rainbows of hope through mists of teanj^-- 

Mists beyond which the sunny smile, 

With its halo of glory, beams all the while. 

Beautiful child, to thy look is given 

A gleam seren&— not to earth, but of heaven; 

With thy tell-tale eyes and prattling tongue, 

Would thou couldst ever thus be young. 

Like the liquid strain of the moclang bixd, 

From stair to hall thy voice is heard. 

How oft in the garden nooks thou'rt found. 

With flowers thy curly head around. 

And kneelmg beside me with figure so quaint * 

Oh, who would not dote on my infant saint I 

Beautiful child, what thy f^te shaQ be. 
Perchance is wisely hidden from, me : 
A fallen star thou mayst leave my side, 
And of sorrow and shame become the bride- 
Shivering, quivering, through the cold street, 
With a curse before and behind thy feet, 
Ashamed to live, and afraid to die ; 
No home, no friend, and a pitiless sky. 
Merciful Father, my brain grows wild, 
Oh 1 keep from evil my beautiful child ! 

Beautiful child, mayst thou soar above, 
A warbling cherub of joy and love, 
A drop on eternity's mighty sea, 
^ blossom on life's immortal tree'— 
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Floating, flowering erermore^ 

In the blessed light of the golden shore. 

And as I gasse on thj sinless bioein. 

And thy radiant £M>e, tkey dispel mj gloom ; 

I feel lie will keep thee undeoLed, 

And Hisi loine protect my beautiful child. 

By the Author of « Bemtiful Snom*^ 
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I DO much wonder that one man, seeing how mnolL 
anothw man is a fool when he dedicates his beha^^iours to 
love, will, after he hath laughed at such shallow folliQ%, 
become the argument of his own scorn by falling in lowu 
And fluch a man isClaudio. I have known when there was 
no music witibi him but the drum and the fife ; and now he 
would rather hear the tabor and the pipe. I have kntewn 
when he would have walked ten miles afoot to see a good 
armour ; and now will he lie ten nights aiwake carving the 
£Ei3hion of a new doublet. He was wont to speak plain 
and to the purpose, like an honest man and a soldier ; and 
now is he turned orthographer ; his words are a very 
fantastical banquet, just so many strange dishes. May I 
be so converted and see with these eyes 'i I cannot toll ; I 
think not. I will not be sworn, but love may transform 
me to an oyster ; but, I'll take my oath on it, till hd have 
made an oyster of me, he shall never make me such a fooL 
One woman is fair : jiet I am well ; another virtuous : yet 
I am well ; but, till all graces be in one woman, one woman 
shall not come into my grace. Bich shall she be, that's 
certain ; wise, or I'll none ; virtuous, or 1*11 never cheapen 
her ; fair, or TU neper look on her ; mild, or come not near 
me; noble, or not I for an angel ; of good discourse, an 
excellent musician, and her hair diall be of what colour it 
please Qod. 

/Skcthspere, 
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BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 



A few yean ago this poem appeared in the American i>apers. The 
beauty of uie comixMition seciired its republication in numerous joumdls, 
and at leng^th it found its way to England, accompanied by the tale that 
the original had been discovered upon the person of a young woman who 
was frozen to death. For a long thne the author preserved his incognito. 

Some months since the secret was revealed, and Major Sigoumey, 
nephew of the celebrated poetess of that name, became known as the 
writer. On the night of April 22, 1871, Major Sigoiimey was found dead 
in the outskirts of New York, under circumstances leading to the belief 
that he had shot himself. He had in early life married a Miss Filmore, a 
lady of great personal attractions, and with her made a voyage to Europe. 
During their absence rumours unfavotu*able to her character reached the 
Sigoumey family. The reports seem to have been well founded ; for, 
shortly after her return to New York, she showed that the curse of the 
nineteenth century — drink— had another victim to its list. She aban- 
doned her husband, became an outcast, and was next heard of as an 
inmate of the penitentiary on Blackwell's Island. Her husband's love 
was still sufficiently strong to induce him to make another attempt to 
save her, and, through his influence, she was released only again to desert 
her home. In the winter of 1853 the papers spoke of a young and 
beautiful woman having been found dead, under the snow, in a disrepu- 
table street in New York. Something seemed to tell Sigoumey that the 
body was that of his wife. Upon making inquiries he found his surmises 
but too true, and, after claiming the remains, he had them interred in 
that picturesque *' silent city " which overlooks the busy harbour of New 
York. 

The story of that erring wife is told in this touching poem. The cir- 
ramstances connected with Sigoumey's death remain a mystery. 

Oh ! the snow, the beautiful snow, 
Filling the sky, and earth below, 
Over the housetops, over the street, 
Over the heads of the people you meet ; 

Dancing — flirting — skimming along — 
Beautiful snow ! it can do no wrong; 
Flying to kiss a fair lady's cheek, 
Chnging to lips in frolicsome freak ; 
Beauti^ snow from heaven above. 
Pure as an angel, gentle as love ! 

Oh ! the snow, the beautiful snow. 

How the flakes gather, and laugh as they go, 

Whirling about in maddening fun ; 

Chasing— laughing— hurrying by, 
It lights on the face, and it sparkles the eye; 
And the dogs, with a bark and a bound. 
Snap at the crystals as they eddy around ; 
The town is alive, and its heart in a glow, 
To welcome the coming of beautiful snow. 
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How wild the crowd goes swaying along, 
Hailing each other with humour and song ; 
How the ga.y sleighs like meteors flash by, 
Bright for the moment, then lost to the eye ; 

Hinging— swinging—dashing they go, 
Over the crust of the beautiful snow ; 
Snow so pure when it falls from the sky, 
To be trampled and tracked by thousands of feet, 
Till it blends with the filth in the horrible street. 

Once I was pm:e as snow, but I fell. 
Fell like the snow-flakes from heaven to hell; 
Fell to be trampled as filth on the street, 
Fell to be scoffed, and spit on and beat ; 

Pleading — cursing — dreading to die, 
Selling my soul to whoever would buy ; 
Dealing in shame for a morsel of bread, 
Hating the living and fearing the dead. 
Merciful God, have I fallen so low? 
And yet I was once like the beautiful snow. 

Once I was fair as the beautiful snow, 
With an eye like a crystal, a heart like its glow; 
Once I was loved for my innocent grace — 
Flattered and sought for the charms of my face ! 

Fathers — mothers — sisters — all — 
God and myself I have lost by my fall. 
The veriest wretch that goes shivering by 
Will make a wide sweep lest I wander too nigh; 
For all that is on or above me I know, 
There is nothing so pure as the beautiful snow. 

How strange it should be that this beautiful snow 
Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go ! 
How strange it should be when the night comes again, 
If the snow and the ice struck my desperate brain. 

Fainting — freezing — dying alone, 
Too wicked for prayer, too weak for a moan, 
To be heard in the streets of the crazy town, 
Gone mad in the joy of snow coming down ; 
To be and to die in my terrible woe. 
With a bed and a shroud of the beautiftil snow. 
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Helpless and foul as the trampled caow, 
Sinner, despair not: Christ atM^eik low 
To rescue the soul tbat is loAt in sm^ 
And raise it to life and ea^ymeot again. 

Groaning — ^bleeduig— dying for thee^ 
The Crucified hung on tiie cxused tree ; 
His accents of m^r^ feU soft on thine ear — 
'' Is there mercy £or me 1 Will he heed m^woak ipm^wV 
Oh God ! in the aiopsam that for nnnens did floi^ 
Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow. 
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Slowly the monaax^h turned aside : 
But when his glance of youthful pride 
Bested upon the warriors grey 
Who bore his lance and shield that day. 
And the long line of spears that came 
Through the far grove like waves of flame, 
Hi« forehead burned, his pulse beat high, 
More darkly flashed his shifting eye, 
And visions of the batde plain 
Canie bursting on his soul again. 

The old man drew his gaze away 
Bight gladly from that long array. 
As if their presence were a blight 
Of pain ana sickness to hia sight. 
And slowly folding o'er his breast 
The fragments of his tattered vest, 
As was his wont, imasked, imsougbt, 
Gave to the winds his muttered thought^ 
Naming no name of friend or foe, 
And reckless if they heard or no : 

'' Ay, go thy way, thou painted thing. 
Puppet, wluch mortals call a king, 
Adorning thee with idle gem«, 
With drapery and diadems, 
And scarcely guessing, that beneal^ 
The purple robe and laurel wreath 
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Thero's nothing bnt'the common sinus 
Of human clay and hmnasi crime ! 
My rags are not so rich, but they 
Will serve as wdl to* cloak decay. 

" And ever round thy jewelled brow, 
False slaves and false friends will bow ; 
And Elattery, as varnish flings 
A baseness on the brightest things, 
Will make the monaroh'a deeds appear 
All worthless to the monarch's ear, 
Till thou wilt turn and think that Fame^ 
So vilelv drest, is worse than shame ! 
The gods be thanked for all their mercies, 
Diogenes hears nought but curses ! 

'^ And thou wilt banquet ! air and sea 
Will render up their noards for thee ;. 
And golden cups for thee will hold 
Bich nectar, richer HiseD. the gold. 
The cunning caterer still must share 
The dainties which his toils prepare*; 
The page's lip must "taste the wine 
Before he fills the cup for thine ! 
Wilt feast with me on Hecate's cheer? 
I dread no roycti liemlock here ! 

'' And night will come ; and thou wiLb lift 

Beneath a purple canopy, 

With lutes to luU thee, flowers to shed 

Their feverish fragranoe round thy bed, 

A princess to undasp thy crest, 

A Spartan spear to guard thy rest. 

Dream, happy one ! thy dreams will be 

Of danger and of perfidy — 

The Persian lance, the Carian club : 

I shall sleep sounder in my tub ! 

" And thou wilt pass away and have 
A marble mountain o'er iiiy grave, 
With pillars ta]^ and chambers vaat — 
Fit palace for the worm's repast 1 
I, too, shall perish ! let them caU 
The vulture to my funeral ». 
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The cynic's staff, the cynic's den, 
Are all he leaves his fellow-men — 
Heedless how this corruption fares, 
Yea, heedless, though it mix with theirs ! '* 

W. M. Fraed 
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Some twenty miles from London (more or less 
Is immaterial, so you need not guess) 

A couple dwelt in harmony, 
That is, in chords, 
1 don't mean rope«, 
Such tropes 

May hangf in others' memory. 
But I mean words ; 
Words of soft import, gently soothing. 
Like oil the ocean's tempests smoothing. 
My lady's voice would soft piano sing, 
But if it touched the master string. 
In double bass he grumbled ; 

That is, if she was too profuse, 

And of his purse made too free use. 
Like distant thunder, much he mumbled ; 
But ne'er broke out in downright swearing, 
The passions into fritters tearing ; 

No, his were softer tones, 

Not like the harsh trombones, 
Or rolling of the double drums. 

Such instruments you can't endure. 

Save in an opera overture. 
His notes were like the evening bees' soft hums* 

But love, that sweet, that noble passion. 
From Eve and Adam's days in fashion ; 
That wings its way through scenes of bliss, 
And lives in raptures on a kiss ; 
That flies the dreary hermit's cell. 
In social intercourse to dwell — 
That is the theme I'll prove, 
Shall all your tender feelings move. 
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My couple tasted very sweet, 
WHien love and life thus blandly meet, 
And very oft the village quoted 
Their mutual love — so very noted. 
Thus year succeeded pleasant year, 
And Time roll'd round his annual sphere. 
No children had they, but they'd friends. 
And proved ones may make some amends 
For want of offspring — true, they may ; 

But dada loves his darling boy. 

And little miss is mamma's joy ; 
And these are dearer ties you'll say. 
Yes, beyond doubt. 
But these without. 
They liVd a comfortable life 
Till sickness seized the suffering wife. 

In vain they tried the doctor's skill : 
Pill followed draught — draught followed pill ; 
Poor soul ! she took them all, for much 
She wish'd to recover, but vain 
Was every effort, and such 
The malady's increasing strength 
That nature could no more sustain ; 
And at length. 

Her feeble frame gave way — 

That is, she died one day. 
How can I tell you all the widower felt 1 
! it would make each tender bosom melt, 

Each eye with weeping swell ; 
So much he suffered, people thought that gi'im 
Death had got a hankering after Mm ; 

He into such deep sorrow fell. 
Condoling friends could not assuage his wo© ; 

In fact, so much was he 

Afflicted with griefs agony. 
That more than once he tried to throw 
Himself into the grave below, 

And there to lie 

With his dear wife and die. 
But this his friends prevented. 
And, with much persuasion, he consented 
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To go with one to Lofiidon, tbore to ha^o 

A tombgtone, which he^d place upon the grave, 

And on it should be oaryed, in good black, letter, 

Her saint-like virtues as a sample, 
. To other wiyes a fine example ; 
For surely never man had better ! 
His friend in London had a sister fair, 
Who showed the widower muohatibentiye^ore. 
Oft they oonsidlbed what wens best 
As epitaph to have exprest, 
Till doubts within his mind arose, 
And cropp-d the cypress on his brows. 
Her worth while living was well-known,. 
Then why engrave it upon stone 1 
Besides, in village chuwityards, very few 
Who looked at epitaphs could r^ad 'em too. 

He often thought of Adam's case. 
Who, having one rib ta*en away, 
Had, on a certain day, 

Another pub in'ts place, 
And of the two, the second 
Might better than ihejurst be reckoned. 



The lady, too, in reasoning faltered. 
And hers to his opinion altered. 
From courtesy she now gave way 2 

It came with better grace. 
Than if the silly word ohey 

Had taken place. 
In fine, the lady gave consent. 
Quick to a neighboring church f3iey went. 

And tied — ^upon my life ! 
The knot that made them man and wife t 



Just the day fortnight that he left 

His village of all joy bereft. 

And came the saddest mourner up to town, 

He took his second wife — a Livinff^ Tcmb^(me down ^ 

Anon, 
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He call'd his friend, aikl prefAced with a sigh 

A lover's message : *' Thomas, I must die. 

Would I could see my Sally, aud could rest 

My throbbing temples on her faithful breaaty 

And gazing, g^ ! If /not, this tnfie take, 

And say, till death I wore it for her sake: 

Yes; I must die. Blow e^, sweet breeze,. bldw on.t 

Give mo one look before my life be gone ; 

Oh ! give me that, and let me not despair, 

One last fond look, and now repeat the prayer." 

He had his wish— had more. I will not paint 
The lovers' meeting : she beheld him faint — 
With tender fears she took a nearer view. 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew?; 
He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 
" Yes, I must die; " aod hope for ever fled. 

Still long she nurs'd him ; tender thoughts, meantime, 
Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away : 
With him she pra/d, to. him his Bibk read, 
Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head; 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer; 
Apart, she sigh'd ; aloiae, she shed the tear; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the gravet 

One day he lighter seemed, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem'd to think, 
Yet said not so, "perh«ms he will not sink;'* 
A sudden brightness in iris 1©€^ appeasr'd, 
A sudden vigour in his voice was heard. 
She had been reading in the book of prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in his chair : 
Lively he seem'd, and spoke of all he knew, 
The friendly many and the favourite few; 
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Nor one that day did he to mind recall 

But she has treasured, and she loves them all ; 

When in her way she meets them, they appear 

Peculiar people—death has made them dear. 

He named his fidend, but then his hand she prest, 

And fondly whisper'd, " Thou must go to rest/' 

*^I go/' he said ; but, as he spoke, she found 

His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound ! 

Then gazed affrightened ; but she caught 

A last, a dying look of love, and all was past ! 

O. Crahhe, 
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Maud Muller, on a summer's day. 
Raked the meadows sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and ter merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

But, when she glanced to the far-off town. 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast — 

A wish, that she had hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 

The judge rode slowly down the lane. 
Smoothing his horse's chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple trees to greet the maid. 

And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadows across the road. 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up. 
And filled for him her small tin cup ; 
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And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 

" Thanks !" said the judge, " a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaflfed." 

He spoke of the grass, and flowers, and trees, 
Of the singing birds, and the humming bees ; 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west woidd bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her briar-torn gown, 
And her gracefiil ankles bare and brown ; 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Miiller looked and sighed — " Ah me ! 
That I the judge's bride might be ! 

" He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 
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My father should wear a broad-cloth coat ; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 

" I'd dress my mother so grand and gay, 

And the baby shoiild have a new toy each day. 

" And rd feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our door." 

The judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Miiller standing stilL 

" A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne'er hath it been my lot to meet. 

" And her modest answer and graceful air. 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 

" Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
like her a harvester of hay. 
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^ No doubtM balance of rights and "Wtongs^ 
And weary lawyers with endless tongues, 

" But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health of quiet and loving words." 

But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold, 
And his mother, vaiu of her rank and gold. 

So, closing his heart, the judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love tune ; 

And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover felL 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth's bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and ga 

And sweet Maud Miiller's hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead ; 

And closed his eyes on the garnished rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover blooms. 

And the proud man sighed with a secret pain : 
" Ah, that I were free again ! 

" Free as when I Bode that day, 

Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay." 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many chiidren played round her door« 

But care and sorrow, and child-birth paiiv 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 



And oft when the summer sun shone hot 
Qn the new-mown hay in the meadow lot. 

And she heard the little spring-brook faH 
Over the roadside, through the wall. 

In the shade of the a^ple^tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein ; 

And, gazing down with toBftid graoe. 
She felt his pleased ^es read her faoa. 

Sometimes her narrow kitchen w«ll« 
Stretched away into stately halls.; 

The weary wheel to a i^nnnet turned, 
The tallow candle an- astral burned-; 

And for him who sat by the chimn^ hig. 
Dozing and grumbling o'er pipe and mug, 

A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty, and love was law. 

Then she took up her burd^a of life again, 
Saying only, *'* It might have been ! " 

Ala» I for maiden, alaa I for judge. 
For rich repiner and lurasehold drudge ! 

God pity them both ! and pity us all. 
Who vaanly the dreams of youth recafl. 



,m 



For of all sad worda of tongne or pen 

The saddest are these : ^ It might have been ! 

Ah, well ! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried &om human eyes ; 

And in tl^e hereafter angels may 
Holl theifltone from its grave away t 

J: e. Whktier. 
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A WOMAN OF MIND. 



Mt wife is a woman of mind, 

And Fowler, Who examined her bumps, 
Vowed that never were found in a woman 

Such large intellectual lumps : 
" Ideality " big as an eggy 

With " Causality " great was combined. 
He charged me ten shillings, and said, 

" Sir, your wife is a woman of mind." 

She's too clever to care how she looks, 

And will horrid blue spectacles wear, 
Not because she supposes they give her 

A fine intellectual air I 
No ! she pays no regard to appearance. 

And combs all her front hair behind, 
Not because she is proud of her forehead. 

But because she's a woman of mind. 

She makes me a bushel of verses. 

But never a pudding or tart ; 
If I hint I shoiild like one, she vows 

I'm an animal merely at heart ; 
Though I've noticed she spurns not the pastry 

Whene'er at a friend's we have din'd, 
And has always had two plates of pudding — 

Such plates ! for a woman of mind. 

Not a stitch does she do but a distich. 

Mends her pen, too, instead of my clothes ; 
I haven't a shirt with a button. 

Nor a stocking that's sound at the toes ; 
If I ask her to oam me a pair. 

She replies she has work more refined ; 
Besides, to be seen darning stockings ! 

Is it fit for a woman of mind ? 

The children are squalling all day, 
For they're left to the care of a maid ; 

My wife can't attend to " the \mits," 
The "millions" are wanting her aid; 
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And it's vulgar to care for one's offspring — 
The mere brute has a love of its land — 

But she loves the whole human family, 
For ahBisB, woman of mind. 



Everything is an inch thick in dust, 

And the servants do just as they please ; 
The ceilings are covered with cobwebs, 

The beds are all swarming with fleas ; 
The windows have never been clean'd, 

And as black as your hat is each blind ; 
But my wife's nobler things to attend to, 

For she is a woman of mind. 



The nurse steals the tea and the sugar, 

The cook sells the candles as grease, 
And gives all the cold meat away 

To her lover, who's in the police ; 
When I hint that the housekeeping's heavy, 

And hard is the money to find, 
" Money's vile, filthy dross ! " she declares, 

And unworthy a woman of mind. 



Whene'er she goes out to a dance 

She refuses to join in the measure. 
For dancing she can't but regard 

As an unintellectual pleasure. 
So she gives herself up to enjoyments 

Of a more philosophical kind, 
And picks all the people to pieces, 

Like a regular woman of mind. 



She speaks of her favourite authors 

In terms far from pleasant to hear : 
" Charles Dickens," she vows, " is a darling," 

" And Bulwer," she says, "is a dear ; " 
" Wilkie Collins," with her, " is an angel," 

And I'm an " illiterate hind," 
Upon whom her fine intellect's wasted — 

I'm not fit for a woman of mind. 
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She goes not to church on a Sunday : 

Church is aU very well in its way^ 
But she is too highly informed 

Not to know aU the parson can say ; 
It does well enough for the servants, 

And was for poor people designed, 
But, bless you ! it's no good to her, 

For she is a woman of mind. uinofk 



THE WORN WEDDING RING. 



(By ptrmiiium of th$ AtUhorJ 

Your wedding ring wears thin, dear wife ! Ah, summers 

not a few, 
Since I put it on your finger first, hiaye passed o'er me and 

you; 
And, love, what changes we haye seen — what cares and 

pleasures, too— 
Since you became my own dear wife, when tiiis old ring 

was new. 

Oh blessings on that happy day, the hf^pieat of my life, 
When, thanks to God, your low sweet "Yes" made you 

my loving wife ; 
Your heart will say the same, I know ; tiiat day's as dear 

to you, 
That day that made laa yours, dear wife, when this old 

ring was new. 

How well do I remember now your yoimg sweet face that 

day; 
How fair you were — ^how deax you were — ^my tongue could 

hardly say ; 
Nor how I doated on you — ah, how proud I was of you ! 
But did I loye you more than now wh^a this old ring was 

new] 

No — no ; no fairer were you then than at this hour to me. 
And dear as life to me this day, how could you dealer be? 
As sweet your face might be that day as now it is, 'tis ti-ue, 
but did i know your heart as well when this old ring was 
new] 
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p&rtner of mj gladaeBS, wife, what care, wliat grief is 

there 
or toe you would not brareiy ftM» — ^with me you would 

Bot share 1 
whtt a wefi»y want had every day, if wanting you, 
^anting the love that God made mine when this old ring 

was new. 

ears l>ring fresh liiAs to bind us, wife — ^young voices that 

are here, 
bimg faces round our fire that make their mother's yet 

more dear — 
bung, loving hearts, your care each day makes yet more 

like to you, 
[ore like the loving heart made mine when this dd ring 

was new. 

ndbless'd be God, all He lias given are with us yet; 

around 
ur table every little life lent to us still is found ; 
hough cares we've known, with hopeful hearts the worst 

we've struggled t)irough : 
less'd be His name for all His love since thia obi ring 

was new. 

he past is dear ; its sweetness still our memories treasure 

yet; 
he griefs we've borne, together borne, we would not now 

forget ; 
Hiatever, wife, the future brings, heart unto heart still 

true, 
^e'll share as we have shared all else since tills old ring 

was new. 

nd if God spare us ^ongst our sons and daughters to 

grow old, 
Te know His goodness will not let your heart or mine 

grow cold ; 
our aged eyes will see in mine all they've still shown to 

you, 

.nd mine in yours all they haTe seen since this old ring 
was new. 
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And 0, when death shall come at last to bid me to my rasfc. 
May I die looking in those eyes, and resting on that breast ; 
O may my parting gaze be blessed with the dear sight of you, 
Of those fond eyes — fond as they were when this old ring 
was new. W. C. Bennett 



FITZ-JAMES AND RODERICK DHU. 

THE COMBAT. 

The chief in silence strode before, 

And reached that torrent's soundme shore, 

Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 

Prom Vennacher in silver breaks, 

Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 

On Bochastle, the mouldering lines, 

Where Rome, the Empress of the world, 

Of yore her eagle wings unfurled. 

And here his course the chieftain stayed, 

Threw down his target and his plaid, 

And to the Lowland warrior said : 

" Bold Saxon ! to his promise jmst, 

Vich- Alpine has discharged his trust ; 

This murderous chief, this ruthless man. 

This head of a rebellious clan, 

Hath led thee safe through watch and ward. 

Far past Clan Alpine's outmost guard. 

Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 

A chieftain's vengeance thou shalt feeL 

See, here, all Vantageless I stand, 

Armed, like thyself, with single brand ; 

For this is Coilantogle ford, 

And then m\ist keep thee with thy sword.** 

The Saxon paused : " 1 ne'er delayed. 
When foeman bade me draw my blade : 
Nay, more, brave chief, I vowed thy death ; 
Yet sure thy fair and generous faith. 
And my deep debt for life preserved, 
A better meed have well deserved. 
Can nought but blood our feud atone ? 
Are there no means ? " " No, stranger, none t 
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And hear — ^to fire thy flagging zeal — 
The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 
For thus spake Fate by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead : 
* Who spills the foremost foeman's life, 
His par^ conquers in the strife.' "^ 
" Then, by my word," the Saxon said, 
** The riddle is already read. 
Seek yonder break beneath the cliff, 
There lies Red Murdoch stark and stiff. 
Thus Fate has solved her prophecy : 
Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 
To James, at Stirling, let us go, 
When, if thou wilt, be still his foe ; 
Or, if the king shall not agree 
To grant thee grace and favour free, 
Ipflght mine honour, oath, and word, 
That, to thy native strength restored. 
With each advantage shalt thou stand. 
That aids thee now to guard thy land." 

Dark lightning flashed &om Eoderick's eye : 
^ Soars thy presumption, then, so high, 
Because a wretched kerne ye slew, 
Homage to name to Eoderick Dhu ? 
He yields, not he, to man nor Fate ! 
Thou add'st but fuel to my hate : 
My clansman's blood demands revenge. 
Not yet prepared? By heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valour light 
As that of some vain carpet-knight. 
Who ill deserved my courteous care, 
And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady's hair." 
" I thank thee, Roderick, for the word, 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein. 
Now, truce, farewell ! and ruth begone I 
Yet think not that by thee alone, 
Proud chief, can courtesy be shown ; 
Though not from copse, or heath, or cairn, 
Start at my whistle clansmen stem, 
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Of this small horn one fbeble blast 
Would fearfdl odds agamst thee cast : 
But fear not — doubt not — ^which thou wiH— 
We try this* quarrel hilt to hilt." 
Then each at once his falchion drew. 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 
Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain, 
As what they ne'er might see again ; 
Then foot, and point, and ere opposed, 
In dubious strife they darkly closed. 

HI fared it then with Boderid^ Dhm, 
That on the field his targe he threw, 
Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dai^d aside ; 
For, trained abroad his arms to wield, 
Eitz-James's blade was sword and shield ; 
He practised every paas and ward, 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard ; 
While, less expert, though stronger far. 
The Gael maintained unequal war. 
Three times in dosing strife they stood. 
And thrice the Saxon sword drank bloed ; 
No stinted drai^t, no scanty tide. 
The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 
Fierce Rod^ck felt the fetal droin. 
And showered his blows like wintry nun ; 
And, as firm rock, er castle roof, 
AgaiBtst the winter shower is proofs 
The foe, invulnerable still, ' 

Foiled his wild rage by steacfy skiB ; 
Till, at aidtantage ta'en, his bramd 
Forced Roderick's weapon from his faon^^ 
And, backwards borne upon the left, 
Brought the proud chiefbain to hie knee. 

" Now, yield thee, or by Him who made 
The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade; ! '* 
*' Thy threats, thv mercy, I defy ! 
Let recreant yield who fears to die.*' 
Like adder darting from his coil. 
Like wolf that dashes through the toil. 
Like moimtain-cat who guaras her youagp 
Full at Fitz-James's throat he sprung, 



\ 
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Eeceived; but oecked not of « weiiBd, 
And locked his arms hk fooman nnsaxd. 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own I 
No maiden's hand is round thee tiufown 1 
That desperate grasp thy frame might feel 
Through oars of brass and triple ^teel ! 
They tug, they strain ! down, «iown thoy^go. 
The Gael above, Fitzjames b^ow. 
The chieftain's gripe hi& throat compveaMd, 
His knee was planted in his breast : 
His clotted locks he backward threw, 
Across his brow his hand he drew, 
From blood and mist to clear his sig;ht ; 
Then gleamed aloft his dagger bright ! 
But hate and fury ill supplied 
The stream of life's exhausted tide. 
And all too late the advantage came, 
To turn the odds of deadly game ; 
For, while the dagger gleamed on high, 
Keeled soul and sense, reeled brain £uuL eye. 
Down came the blow ! but in the heath 
The ening blade found bloodless sheatL 
The struggling foe may now unolasp 
The fainting chiefs relaxing graap ; 
Unwounded &om the dreawu dose^ 
But breathless all, Hlzsjames arose. 

BeoU'B ^ Lady of Hie Lake." 



THE ¥AmS^SLAM QHOST. 



The lawns were drjr in Euston park 
(Here truth inspires my tale). 

The lonely footpath, still and dadc. 
Led over hill and dale. 

Beni^ted was an anient dame. 
And fearful haste she made 

To gain the Tale of Fakenham, 
J^d hail its willow shade. 
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Her footsteps knew no idle stops, 

But followed faster still, 
And echoed to the darksome copse 

That whispered on the hilL 

Where clamorous rooks, yet scarcely hushed, 
Bespoke a peopled shade ; , 

And many a wing the foliage brushed, 
And hovering circuits made. 

The dappled herd of grazing deer, 
That sought the shades by day, 

Now started from her path with fear, 
And gave the stranger way. 

Darker it grew, and darker fears 

Came o'er her troubled mind : 
When now a short quick step she hears. 

Come patting close behino. 

She turned — ^it stopt — nought could she see 

Upon the gloomy plain ! 
But, as she strove the sprite to flee, 

She heard the same again. 

Now terror seized her quaking frame : 
For, where the path was bare. 

The trotting ghost kept on the same \ 
She muttered many a prayer. 

Yet once again, amidst her fright, 
She tried what sight could do ; 

When, through the cheating gloom of night, 
A monster stood in view. 

Regardless of whate'er ahe felt, 

It followed down the plain I 
She owned her sins, ana down she knelt. 

And said her prayers again. 

Then on she sped, and hope grew strong. 

The white park-gate in view, 
Which, pushing hard, so long it swung 

That ghost and all passed through. 
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Loud fell the gate against the post ! 

Her heartstrings nke to crack . 
For much she feared the grizzly ghost 

Would leap upon her back. 

Still on, pat, pat, the goblin went, 

As it had done before : 
Her strength and resolution spent. 

She fainted at the door. 

Out came her husband, much surprised ; 

Out came her daughter dear : 
Good-natured souls ! all unadvised 

Of what they had to fear. t 

The candle's gleam pierced through the night, 

Some short space o'er the green ; 
And there the httle trotting sprite 

Distinctly might be seen. 

An ass^B foal had lost its dam 

Within the spacious park ; 
And, simple as the playful lamb. 

Had followed in the dark. 

No goblin he, no imp of sin ; 

No crimes had he e'er kiiown : 
They took the shaggy stranger in, 

And reared him as their own. 

His little hoofs would rattle round 

Upon the cottage floor ; 
The matron learned to love the sound 

That frightened her before. 

A favourite the ghost became, 

And 'twas his fate to thrive ; 
And long he hved, and spread his fame, 

And kept the joke alive. 

For many a laugh went through the vale. 

And some conviction too : 
Each thought some other goblin tale 

Perhaps was just as true. 

Robert Bloomfidd, 



2& naas gamblbu's wtr& 

THE GAMBLER'S WIPE. 



Dark is the night I how dark ! no light — no iSre I 
Cold, on the hearth, the last faint sparks expire! 
Shivering she watches by the cradle side 
For him who pledged her love — ^last year a bride I 

'* Hark ! 'tis his footstep ! No— 'tis past ; 'tis gone. 
Tick ! tick ! How weamly the time ciaiwlson. 
Why should he leave me thus ? He once was kind ; 
And I believed 'twould last — ^how mad 1 how blind ! 

*Rest thee, my babe ! rest on ! 'Tis hunger's cry ! 
Sleep ! for there is no food, the fount is dry. 
Famine and cold their wearying work have done — 
My heart must break ! And thou !" The clock strikes one. 

*'Hush ! 'tis the dice-box ! Yes ; he's there, he's there. 
For this — ^for this he leaves me to despair 1 
Leaves love — cleaves truth — his wife — ^hia ohild--&)r what 1 
!rhe wanton's smile — the villain— and theaot! 

" Yet, I'll not curse him 1 No ! 'tis all in vain. 

'Tis long to wait, but sure he'll come again ! 

And I could starve and bless him, but for yeu 

My child ! His child t — oh fiend !" The clock strikes two. 

'•' Hark ! how the sign-board creaks ! The blast howls by I 
Moan ! moan ! a dirge swells through the cloudy sky ! 
Ha ! 'tis his knock ! he comes — ^he comes once more 1 
'Tis but the lattice flaps ! Thy hope is o'er. 

^* Can he desert me thus ? He knows I stay 
Night after night in loneliness 
To pray for his return; and yet he sees no tear i 
No ! no ! it cannot be. He will be here. 

" Nestle more closely, dear one, to my heart ! 

Thou'rt cold I thou'rt freezing ! But we will not part 

Husband 1 I die 1 Father ! It is not he ! 

Oh God ! protect my child ! " The clock strikes three. 
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ey're gone ! they're gone 1 the glimmering apark hath 

fled, 
e wife and child are numbered with the dead ! 
the cold hearth, outstretched in solemn reity 
B child lies froeen on its mother's breast U 
3 gambler came at last, but all was o'er, 
id silence reigned around — the clock struck £our. 

Coates, 



MARY AND LADY MARY; 

OR, NEXT-DOOR VmOHBOUBa. 



(3^ jMiWMun cf the Author. J 



The Lady Mary's placid eyes 
Beam with no hopes, no memories ; 
Beneath their lids no tear-drops flow 
For love or pity, joy or woe. 
She never knows, too barren she, 
The fruitfiiilnftSB of sympathy ; 
She never weeps for others' pain, 
Or smiles, except in her diwnain. 

Her face is pallid as the pearl, 
Her hair is sleek, without a curi ; 
With finger-tip she condescends 
To touch the fingers of her friends. 
As if she feared idieir palms might brand 
Some moral stigma on her hand ; 
Her pulse is calm, milk-white her skin. 
She hath not blood enough to mn, 

A very pattern, sage and staid, 
Of all her sex — a model maid : 
Clear star, bright paragon of men, 
She breaks no law of ail the ten ; 
Pure to the sight as snow-peak'd hill- 
As inaccessibk and chill ; 
In sunshine — ^but repelling heat — 
And freezing in her own conceit. 
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If ever known to breathe a sigh, 
It was for lack of flattery. 
Though cold, insensible, and dull, 
Admirers call her beautiful 
She suoks their incense, breathes it, doate 
On her own praise, that gently floats 
On Fashion's wave, and lies in wait 
To catch admirers of her state. 

In published charities her name 
Stands foremost, for she buys her fame ; 
At church men see her thrice a-week. 
In spirit proud, in aspect meek ; 
Wearing devotion like a mask 
So marble cold, that sinners ask, 
Beholding her at Mercy's throne, 
** Is this a woman or a stone 1 " 

But different, far, the little maid 

That dwells, unnoticed, in the shade 

Of Lady Mary's pomp and power ; 

A Mary, too, a simple flower, 

With face all health, with cheeks all smile, 

Undarkened by one cloud of guile ; 

And ruddy lips that seem to say, 

" Come, kiss me, children, while ye may." 

A cordial hand, a chubby arm. 
And hazel eyes, large, soft, and warm ; 
Dark hair in curls, a snow-like bust, 
A look all innocence, aU trust. 
Lit up at times by sunny mirth, 
Like summer smiling on the eaiih ; 
A ringing laugh, whose every note 
Bursts in clear music from her throat. 

A painter's daughter, poor, perchance, 
But rich in native elegance. 
God bless the maid — she may not be 
Without some touch of vanity : 
She twines red rosebuds in her hair, 
And smiles to know herself so fair ; 
And quite believes, like other belles, 
The pleasant tale her mirror tells. 
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A very woman, full of tears, 
Hopes, blushes, tendernesses, fears, 
Griefs, laughter, kindness, joys and sighs, 
Loves, likings, friendships, sympathies ; 
A heart to feel for every woe. 
And pity, if not dole, bestow ; 
A ha^d to give from scanty store, 
A look to wish the offering mora 

In artless faith and virtue strong. 
Too loving to do Love a wrong ! 
She takes delight in simple things. 
And in the simshine works and sings, 
Sweet bird ! so meekly innocent. 
The foulest hawk that ever rent 
A trusting heart, would gaze, and fly, 
And spare her in her purity. 

Take Lady Mary ye who will. 
Her woods, her castle on the hill, 
Her lands o'er half a county spread. 
And wither in her loveless bed ; 
But give me Mary, frank and free. 
Her beauty, grace, and modesty : 
I pass my Lady in the mart — 
I take the Woman with the heart. 

Charles Mackay* 



SEEING'S NOT BELIEVING. 



I SAW her, as I fancied, fair. 

Yes, fairest of earth's creatures ; 
I saw the purest red and white 

Overspread her lovely features ; 
She fainted, and I sprinkled her, 

Her malady relieving : 
I washed botn rose and lily off 1 

Oh ! seeing^s not beheving! 
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I looked again, again I ItMagod 

To breaiUie iove^aland oon&esioB ; 
I saw her eyebrows formed U> give 

Her lace its aroh •^Kpreeaiou i 
But gum is very apt to crack. 

And whilst my breast was heaviog,, 
It so fell out that one fell off ! . 

Oh ! seeii^'s not believing ! 

I saw the tresses on her brow 

So beautifully braided ; 
I never saw in all my lifb 

Locks look so well as they did. 
She walked with me one windy day — 

Ye zephyrs, why so tMetvingI 
The lady lost her flaxen wig ! 

Oh ! seeing's not believing ! 

I saw her form, by Nature's hand 

So prodigally finished, 
She were less perfect if enlai^ged> 

Less perfect if diminished ; 
Her toilet I surprised — ^the wont 

Of wonders then achieving ; 
Kone knew tbe bustle I perceived ! 

Oh ! seeing's not believing ! 

I saw, when costly gems I gave, 

The smile with which she took them ; 
And if she said no tender things, 

I've often seen her look them ; 
I saw her my affianced bride, 

And then, my mansion leaving, 
She ran away with Colonel Jones I 

Oh ! seeing's not believing ! 

I saw another maiden soon, 

And siaruggled to detain her ; 
I saw her ^am enoudi~in &ct, 

Few women could be plainer ; 
'Twas said, that at her Other's death 

A plum she'd be receiving : 
I saw that father's house and grounds ! 

Oh ! seeing's not believing I 
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I saw her mother — she was decked 

With furbelows and feathers ; 
I saw distinctly that she wore 

SUk stockings in all weathers ; 
I saw, beneath a load of gems, 

The matron's bosom heaving ; 
I saw a thousand signs of wealth ! 

Oh ! seeing's not believing 1 

I saw her father, and I spoke 

Of marriage in his study ; 
But would he let her marry me 1 

Alas ! alas ! how could he 1 
I saw him smile a glad consent, 

My anxious heart relieving, 
And then I saw the settlements : 

Oh I seeing's not believing ! 

I saw the daughter, and I named 

My moderate finances ; 
She spumed me not, she gave me one 

Of her most tender glances. 
I saw her father's bank — ^thought I, 

There cash is safe from thieving ; 
I saw my money safely lodged : 

Oh ! seeing's not believing ! 

I saw the bank, the shutters up, 

I could not think what that meant, 
The old infirmity of fiims. 

The bank had just slipped payment I 
I saw my future father then 

Was ruined past retrieving, 
Like me, without a single sous : 

Oh 1 seeing's not believing ! 

I saw the banker's wife had got 

The fortime settled on her ; 
What cared he, when the creditors 

Talked loudly of dishonour] 
I saw his name in the Gazette, 

Brft soon I stared, perceiving. 
He bought another house and grounds : 

Oh ! seeing^ not believing ! 
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I saw — ^yes, as plain as could be^ 
I saw the banker's daughter ; 

She saw me, too, and called for sal- 
Volatile and water. 

She said that she had just espoused 
A rich old man, conceiving 

That I was dead or gone to gaol : 
Oh ! seeing's not believing ! 

I saw a friend, and freely spoke 

My mind on the transaction ; 
Her brother heard it, and he called, 

Demanding satisfaction. 
We met — I fell — ^that brother's ball 

In my left leg receiving ; 
I have two legs, true — one is cork I 

Oh ! seeing's not believing ! 

Thomas Haynos Bayley. 



VIBGINIA. 



(By pennission of Messrs. Longman, Greens, S Oa.) 

Ye good men of the Commons, with loving hearts and true, 
Who stand by the bold Tribunes that still have stood 

by you,. 
Come, make a circle round me, and mark my tale with care, 
A tale of what Rome once hath borne, of what Bome yet 

may bear. 
This is no Grecian fable, of fountains running wine. 
Of maids with snaky tresses, or sailors turned to swine. 
Here, in this very Forum, under the noonday sun. 
In sight of all the people, the bloody deed was done. 
Old men still creep among us who saw that fearful day, 
Just seventy years and seven ago, when the wicked Ten 

bare sway. 

Of all the wicked Ten still the names are held accursed. 
And of all the wicked Ten Appius Claudius was the worst. 
He stalked along the Forum like King Tarquin in his 

pride: 
Twelve axes waited on him, six marching on a side. 
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The townsmen shrank to right and left, and eyed askance 

with fear 
His lowering brow, his curling mouth, which alway seemed 

to sneer ; 
That brow of hate, that mouth of scorn, marks all the 

kindred still, 
For never was there Claudius yet but wished the Com- 
mons ilL 
Nor lacks he fit attendance ; for close behind his heels, 
With outstretched chin and crouching pace, the cHent 

Marcus steals. 
His loins girt up to run with speed, be the errand what 

it may. 
And the smile flickering on his cheek, for aught his lord 

may say. 

Just then, as through one cloudless chink in a black 

stormy sky 
Shines out the dewy morning star, a fair young girl 

came by, 
With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on 

her arm, ' 

Home she went bounding from the school, nor dreamed of 

shame or harm ; 
And past those dreaded axes she innocently ran. 
With bright, frank brow that had not learned to blush at 

gaze of man ; 
And up the sacred street she turned, and, as she danced 

along, 
She warbled gaily to herself lines of the good old song, 
How for a sport the princes came spurring from the camp, 
And found Lucrece, combing the fleece, imder the midnight 

lamp. 
The maiden sang as sings the lark, when up he darts his 

flight. 
From his nest in the green April corn, to meet the morning 

h'ght ; 
And Appius heard her sweet young voice, and saw her 

sweet young face. 

And loved her with the accursed love of his accursed race ; 

And all along the Forum, and up the sacred street, 

His vulture eye pursued the trip of those small glancing 

feet. 
I 
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Over the Alban mountaiius the light of morning broke ; 
From all the roofs of the Seven Hills curled the thin 

wreaths of smoke ; 
The city gates were opened, the Forum all aHve, 
With buyers and with sellers, was humming like a hiiw ; 
Blithely on brass and timber the craftsman's stroke was 

ringing. 
And blithely o'er her panniers the market girl was singing, 
And blithely young Virginia camo smiling from her home— 
Ah ! woe for young Virginia, the sweetest maid in Borne — 
With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on 

her arm, 
For she went bounding to the school, nor dreamed of 

shame or harm. 
She crossed the Forum shining with stalls in alleys gay, 
And just had reached the very spot whereon I stand this 

day, 
When up the varlet Marcus came ; not such as when ere- 

while 
He crouched behind his patron's heels with the true client 

smile : 
He came with lowering forehead, swollen features, and 

clenched fist. 
And strode across Virginia's path, and caught her by the 

wrist. 
Hard strove the frighted maiden, and screamed with look 

aghast ; 
And at her scream from right and left the folk came run- 
ning fast ; 
The money-changer Crispus, with his thin silver hairs, 
And Hanno from the stately booth glittering with Panic 

wares. 
And the strong smith, Murasna, grasping a half- forged 

brand, 
And Volero the flesher, his cleaver in his hand — 
All came in wrath and wonder, for all knew that fair child ; 
And as she passed them twice a day all kissed their hands 

and smiled ; 
And the strong smith, Muraena, gave Marcus such a blow, 
The caitiff reeled three paces back, and let the maiden ga 
Yet ere the varlet Marcus again might seize the maid, 
Who clung tight to Mursena's skirt, and sobbed, and 

shrieked for aid, 
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Forth through the throng of gazers zne young Iciliup 

pressed, 
And stamped his foot, and rent his gown, and smote upor 

his breast, 
And sprang upon that column, by many a minstrel sung. 
Whereon three mouldering helmets, three rUsting swovds 

are hung, 
And beckoned to the people, and in bold voice and clear 
Poured thick and fast the burning words which tyrants 

quake to hear : 
" Now, by your children's cradles, now, by your father^a 

graves. 
Be men to-day, Quirites, or be for ever slaves ! 
For this did Servius give us laws ? For this did Luoreee 

bleed? 
For this was the gi*eat vengeance wrought cm. Tarquin's 

evil seed] 
For this did those false sons make red the axes of tiiefir 

sire? 
For this did Scaevola's right hand hiss in the Tuscan fire ? 
Shall the vile fox-earth awe the race that stormed the lion's 

den? 
Shall we, who could not brook one loi'd, crouch to the 

wicked Ten ? 
Oh ! for that ancient spirit which curbed the Senate's will ; 
Oh 1 for the tents which in old time whitened the Sacred 

HiUl 
In those^brave days our fatiiers stood firmly side by side ; 
They faced the Marcian fury ; they tamed the Fabian 

pride 5 
They drove the fiercest Quinctius an outcast forth from 

Borne; 
They sent the haughtiest Claudius with shivered fasces 

home. 
But what their care bequeathed us, our madness flung 

away : 
All the ripe fruit of threescore years was blighted in a day. 
Exult, ye proud patricians ! The hard-fought fight is o'er. 
We strove for honours — 'twas in vain: for freedom — 'tis 

no more. 
No crier to the polling summons the eager throng ; 
No Tribune breathes the word of might that guards the 

weak from wrong. 
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Our very hearts that were so high sink down beneath your 

wilL 
Riches, and lands, and power, and state — ^ye have them : 

keep them still. 
Still keep the holy fillets ; still keep the purple gown, 
The axes, and the curule chair, the car and laurel crown, 
StiU press us for your cohorts, and when the fight is done, 
Still fill your gamers from the soil which our good swords 

have won ; 
Still, like a spreading ulcer, which leech-craft may not cure, 
Let your foul usance eat away the substance of the poor ; 
Still let your haggard debtors bear all their fathers bore ; 
Still let your dens of torment be noisome as of yore ; 
No fire when Tiber freezes ; no air in dog-star heat ; 
And store of rods for freebom backs, and holes for free- 
born feet. 
Heap heavier still the fetters ; bar closer still the grate f 
Patient as sheep we yield us up unto your cruel hate. 
But, by the shades beneath us, and by the gods above, 
Add not unto your cruel hate your yet more cruel love ! 
Have ye not graceful ladies, whose spotless lineage springs 
From consuls, and high pontifis, and ancient Alban kings 1 
Ladies who deign not on our paths to set their tender feet. 
Who from their cars look down with scorn upon the 

wondering street; 
Who in Corinthian mirrors their own proud smiles behold, 
And breathe of Capuan odours and shine with Spanish gold] 
Then leave the poor plebeian his single tie to life — 
The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife, 
The gentle speech, the balm for all that his vexed soul 

endures. 
The kiss in which he half forgets e'en such a yoke as yours. 
Still let the maiden's beauty swell the father's breast with 

pride ; 
Still let the bridegroom's arms enfold an unpolluted bride. 
Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable shame, 
That turns the coward's heart to steel, the sluggard's blood 

to fiame. 
Lest, when our latest hope is fled, ye taste of our despair, 
And learn by proof, in some wild hour, how much the 

wretched dare." 
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Stiaiglitway Yirginius led the maid a little space aside, 
To where tne reeking shambles stood, piled up with horn 

and hide, 
Close to yon low dark archway where, in a crimson flood. 
Leaps down to the great sewer the gurgling stream of 

blood. 
Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down ; 
Virginius caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown. 
And then his eyes grew very dim, and his throat began to 

swell, 
And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake, " Farewell, sweet 

child, farewell ! 
Oh ! how I loved my darling ! Though stem I some* 

times be, 
To thee, thou knoVst, I was not so. Who could be so to 

theel 
And how my darling loved me ! How glad she was 

to hear 
My footstep on the threshold when I came back last year ! 
And how she danced with pleasure to see my civic crown ! 
And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me forth 

my gown. 
Now au those things are over — yes, all thy pretty ways, 
Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays ; 
And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I 

return. 
Or watch beside the old man's bed, or weep upon his 

urn. 
The house that was the happiest within the Boman walls, 
The house that envied not the wealth of Capua's marble 

halls, 
Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal 

gloom, 
And for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb. 
The time is come. See how he points his eager hand this 

way ! 
See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, hke a kite's upon the 

prey J . . 

With all his wit, he little deems that, spumed, betrayed, 

bereft. 
Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. 
He little dei>ms that in this hand I clutch what stiU can 
save 
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Thy gentle youtli from taunts and blows, the portion of 

the iriaye ; 
Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow, 
Foul outrage which thou Imowest not, which thou shalt 

never know. 
Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one 

more kiss. 
And now, mine own dear little girl, thei'e is no way but 

this." 
With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the 

side. 
And in her blood she sank to earth, and with odb aob she 

died. 

When Appius Claudius saw that deed, he shuddered 

and sank down. 
And hid his face some little space in the comer of hi£ 

gown. 
Till, with white Hps and bloodshot eyes, Virginius tottered 

nigh. 
And stood before the judgment-seat, and held the knife on 

high : 
" Oh dwellers in the nether gloom, avengers of the slain, 
By this dear blood I cry to you do right between us twain; 
Aiid even as Appius Claudius hath dealt by me and mine. 
Deal you by Appius Claudius and all the Claudian line." 
So spake the slayer of his child, and turned, and went his 

way; 
But first he cast one haggard glance to where the body lay. 
And writhed and groaned a fearful groan, and thien, with 

steadfast feet. 
Strode right across the Market-place, and up the sacred 

street. 

Then up sprang Appius Claudius. " Stop him ; alive or 

dead I 
Ten thousand pounds of copper to the man who brings his 

head!" 
He looked upon his clients ; but none would work hia will : 
He looked upon his lictors ; but they trembled, and stood 

still ; 
And, as Virginius through the press his way in silence 

cleft. 
Even the mighty multitude fell back to right and left. 
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And he hath paased in safety unto his woful home, 
Ajid there ta'en horse to tell the camp what deeds are 
done in Eome. 

Then Appius Claudius gnawed his lip, and the blood 

left his cheek ; 
And thrice he beckoned to the crowd, and thrice he strove 

to speak ; 
And thrice the tossing Forum set up a frightful yell ; 
See, see, thou dog ! what thou hast done ; and hide thy 

shame in hell ! 
Thou that wouldst make our maidens sktves, must first 

make slaves of men. ^ 

" Tribunes ! Hurrah for Tribunes ! down with the wicked 

Ten I " 
And straightway, thick as hailstones, came whizzing through 

the air, 
Pebbles, and bricks, and potsherds, all round the curule 

chair ; 
And upon Appius Claudius great fear and trembling came, 
For never was a Claudius yet brave agamst aught but 

shame. 
Twelve times the crowd made at him ; five times they 

seized his gown ; 
Small chance was his to rise again, if onoe they got him 

down ; 
And sharper came the pelting ; and evermore the yell — 
" Tribunes ! we will have Tribxmes ! " rose with a louder 

swell. 
One stone hit Appius in the mouth, and one beneath the 

ear ; 
And ere he reached Mount Palatine, he swooned with pain 

and fear. 
His cursed head, that he was wont to hold so high with 

pride, 
Now, like a drunken man's hung down and swayed from 

side to side ; 
And when his stout retainers had brought him to his door, 
His face and neck were all one cake of filth and clotted 

gore. 
As Appius Claudius was that day, so may his grandson be ! 
God send Rome one such other sight, atid send me there to 

see 1 Lord Macaulay» 
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A PIOUS EDITOR'S CREED. 

(From the Biglow Papen.J 



■ This satire is aimed at certain American editors, who, as the Tulgai 
proverb has it, " wait on Providence, and see which way the cat jumps,' 
and is as telling a piece of satire, in its line, as some passages in Jllr. 
Lowell's '• Fable for Critics."— JL A. F. 

I DU believe in Freedom's cause, 

Ez fur away ez Paris is ; 
I love to see her stick her claws 

In them infarnal Pharisees ; 
It's wal enough agin a king 

To dror resolves an' triggers, 
But libbaty's a kind o' thing 

Thet don't agree with niggers. 

I du believe the people want 

A tax on teas and coffees, 
Thet nuthin' aint extravygunt, 

Purvidin Fm in office ; 
Fer I hev loved my country sence 

My eye-teeth filled their sockets. 
An' uncle Sam I reverence, 

Partic'larly his pockets. 

I du believe in any plan 

0' levyin' the taxes, 
Ez long ez, like a lumberman, 

I git just wut I axes ; 
I go free-trade thru thick an' thin. 

Because it kind o' rouses 
The folks to vote, an' keeps us in 

Our quiet custom-houses. 

I du believe it's wise and good 

To sen' out furrin missions, 
Thet is, on sartin understood 

An' orthydox conditions ; — 
I mean nine thousan' dolls, per ann., 

Nine thousan' more fer outfit, 
An' me to recommend a man 

The place 'ould jest about fit. 
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I du believe in special v/aya 

0' prayin' an* convartin'' ; 
The bread comes back in many days, 

An' buttered, tu, fer sartin ; 
I mean in preyin' till one busts 

On wut the party chooses, 
An' in convartin' public trusts 

To very private uses. 

I du believe hard coin the stuff 

Fer Electioneers to spout on ; 
The people's oilers soft enough ' 

To make hard money out on ; 
Dear Uncle Sam pervides fer his, 

An' gives a good-sized junk to all ; 
I don't care how hard money is, 

Ez long ez mine's paid punctooaL 

I du believe with all my soul 

In the gret Press's freedom ; 
To pint the people to the goal, 

An' in the traces lead 'em ; 
Palsied the arm thet forges yokes 

At my fat contract's squintin'. 
An' withered be the nose that pokes 

Inter the gov'ment printin' ! 



I du believe thet I should give 

"Wut's his'n imto Caesar, 
Fer it's by him I move an' live, 

Frum him my bread an' cheese air 5 
I du believe thet all 0' me 

Doth bear his souperscription, — 
Will, conscience, honor, honesty, 

An' things 0' thet description. 



I du believe in prayer an' praise 
To him thet hes the grantin' 

C Jobs, — in eveiy thin' thet pays, 
But most of ail in cantin'. 
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This doth my cup with marcies fill, 
This lays all thought o' sin to roat • 

I doifCt believe in princerple, 
But, 0,1 du id interest. 

I du believe in bein* this 

Or thet, ez it may happen 
One way or t'other hendiest is 

To ketch the people nappin'. 
It aint by princerples nor men 

My preudent course is steadied ; 
I scent wich pays the best, an' then 

Go into it baldheaded. 

I du believe thet holdin' slaves 

Comes nat'ral to a Presidunt, 
Let 'lone the row-de-dow it saves 

To hev a Wal-broke precedunt 5 
Fer any office, small or gret, 

I couldn't ax with no face, 
Without I'd bin, thru diy an' wet, 

Th' unrizzest kind 0' doughface.. 

I du believe wutever trash 

'11 keep the people in blindness, 
Thet we the Mexicans can thrash 

Right inter brotherly kindness ; 
Thet bombshells, erape, an' powder n' ball 

Air good-will's strongest magnets, 
Thet peace, to make it stick at all, 

Must be druv in with bagnets. 

In short, I firmly du believe 

In Humbug generally, 
Fer it's a thing thet I p^H^eive 

To hev a solid vally ; 
This heth my faithful shepherd been, 

In pastors sweet heth led me, 
An' this'll keep the people green 

To feed ez they hev fed me. 

J^ R. LowdL 
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IVAN THE CZAR. 



"Ivan the Terrible, haTing already become old, -was Iwsieging 
Novgorod. The Boyards, seeing his feebleness, asked if he 'would not 
g^ve the command of the assault to his son. His fury was so great at 
this proix)S£d that nothing would appease him. His son prostrated 
himself at his feet. He repulsed him with a blow of sueh violence that 
in two days he died. Ivan then, in despair, became i;adifferent to the 
war, and only survived his son a few months." — Ten Tears <tf BxiUf 
by Madame de Stael. 

He sat in silence on -the ground, 

The old and haughty Czar, 
Lonely, though princes girt him round, 

And leaders of the war ; 
He had cast his jewelled sabre, 

That many a field hod won. 
To the earth beside his youthful dead — 

His fair and first-born son. 

With a robe of ermine for its bed. 

Was laid that form of clay, 
Where the light a stormy sunset shfed 

Through the rich tent made way ; 
And a sad and solemn beauty 

On the pallid face came down, 
Which the lord of nations mutely watched, 

In the dust, with his renown. 

Low tones- at last of woe and fear 

From his full bosom broke — 
A mournful thing it was to hear 

How then the proud man spoke ! 
The voice that through the combat 

Had shouted far and high. 
Came forth in strange, dull, hollow ioBSB, 

Burdened with agony : 

" There is no crimson on thy cheek, 

And on thy lip no breath ; 
I call thee, and thou dost no^ spei^-^ 

They tell me this is death ! 
And fearful things are whi^)e(rmg 

That I the deed have done. 
For the honour of thy fether's name^ 

Look up. look up, my sron I 
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" Well might I know death's hue and mien— 

But on thiTie aspect, boy, 
What till this moment have I seen 

Save pride and tameless joy 1 
Swiftest thou wert to battle, 

And bravest there of all : 
How could I think a warrior^s frame 

Thus like a flower should fall ? 

" I will not bear that still cold look — 

Bise up, thou fierce and free ! 
Wake as the storm wakes ! I will brook 

All, save this calm, from thee ! 
Lift brightly up, and proudly, 

Once more thy kindling eyes 1 
Hath my word lost its power on earth ? 

I say to thee, arise t 

** Didst thou not know I loved thee well I 

Thou didst not ! and art gone, 
In bitterness of soul, to dweU 

Where man must dwell alone. 
Come back, yoimg fiery spirit, 

If but one hour to learn 
The secrets of the folded heart 

That seemed to thee so stem. 

" Thou were the first, the first fair child, 

That in mine arms I pressed ; 
Thou wert the bright one, that hast smiled 

Like summer on my breast ! 
I reared thee as an eagle. 

To the chase thy steps I led ; 
I bore thee on my battle-horae, 

I look upon thee — dead ! 

'* Lay down my warlike banners here^ 

Never again to wave, 
And bury my red-sword and spear, 

Chiefs, in my first-bom's grave ! 
And leave me ! — I have conquered, 

I have slain — my work is done ! 
Whom have I slain ? — ^ye answer not ; 

TkofU'i too, art mute, my son !" 



ALICE. 
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And thus his wild lament was poured 

Through the dark resounding night, 
And the battle knew no more his sword, 

Nor the foaming steed his might. 
He heard strange voices moaning 

In every wind that sighed ; 
From the searching stars of heaven he shrank — 

Humbly the conqueror died. 

Mrs, Hemams, 

ALICE. 



My breast is pressed to thine, Alice, 

My arm is round thee twined ; 
Thy breath dwells on my lip, Alice, 

Like clover-scented wind : 
Love glistens in thy sunny e'e. 

And blushes on thy brow ; 
Earth's heaven is here to thee and me, 

For we are happy now ! 

Thy cheek is warm and saft, Alice, 

As the summer laverock's breast ; 
And peace sleeps in thy soul, Alice, 

Like the laverock on its nest. 
Sweet ! lay thy heart aboon my heart, 

For it is a' thine ain ; 
That morning love it gie's to thee. 

Which kens nae guile or stain. 

Ilk stam in yonder hft, Alice, 

Is a love-lighted e'e, 
Filled fu' o' gladsome tears, Alice, 

While watching thee and me. 
This twilight hour the thoughts run back, 

Like moonlight on the streams, 
Till the o'erladen heart grows grit 

Wi' a' its early dreams ! 

Langsyne amang the hills, Alice, 
Where waves the breckans green, 

I wander'd by the burn, Alice, 
Where fairy feet had been, 
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While o'er me hun^ a vision sweety 
My heart will ne er forget — 

A dream o' summer twilight times, 
When flowers wi' dew were wet 1 

I thought on a' the tales, Alice, 

0* woman's love and faith ; 
Of truth that smiled at fear, Alice, 

And love that conquered death ; 
Afiection blessing hearts and homes, 

When joy was far awa', 
And fear and hate ; but love, love ! 

Aboon and over a' ! 

And then I thought wi* me, Alice, 

Ane walk'd in beauty there — 
A being made for love, Alice, 

So pure, and good, and fair — 
Who shared my soul — ^my every hour 

0* sorrow and o* mirth ; 
And when that dream was gone my heart 

Was lonely on the earth ! 

Ay, lonely grew the world, Alice, 

A dreary hame to me ; 
Without a bush or bield, Alice, 

Or leafy sheltering tree ; 
And aye as sough'd life's raging storm, 

Wi' keen and eerie blaw, 
My soul grew sad, and oold my heart, 

I wish'd to be awa.' 

But light came o'er my way, Alice, 

And life grew joy to me ; 
The daisy in my pa^h, Alice, 

Unclosed ita gentle e'e ; 
Love breathed in ilka wind that blew. 

And in ilk birdie's sang ; 
Wi' sunny thoughts o' summer time 

The blithesonae h«art grew thraDg. 

My dreams o' youth and love, Alice, 
Were a' brought back again ; 

And hope upraised its head, Alioe, , . 
Like the violet after nuA : 
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A sweeter maid was by my side 

Than things of dreams can be : 
First, precious love to her I gave, 

And, Alice, thou wert she ! 

Nae lip can ever speak, Alice, 

Nae tongue can ever tell 
The sumless love for thee, Alice, 

With which my heart doth swell ! 
Pure as the thoughts of infants' soiils, 

And innocent and young, 
Sic love was never tauld in sangs, 

Sic sangs were never sung I 

My hand is on thy heart, Alice, 

Sae place thy hand on mine ; 
Now, welcome weal and woe, Alice, 

Our love we canna tine. 
Ae kiss ! let others gather gowd 

Frae ilka land and sea ; 
My treasure is the richest yet, 

For, Ahce, I ha'e thee ! 

Robert NtccHl. 



THE GRANDMOTHER. 



(By permission of Messrs. Strahan <fe Co.) 

And Willy, my eldest bom, is gone, you say, little Anni« ? 
Ruddy, and white, and strong on his legs, he looks like a 

man. 
And Willy's wife has written ; she never was overwise, 
Never the wife for Willy : he wouldn't take my adviee. 

For, Annie, you see, her father was not the man to save, 
Hadn't a head .to manage, and drunk himself into his grave. 
Pretty enough, verv pretty ! but I was against it for one ; 
Eh, but he wouldn't hear me — and Willy, you say, is gone. 

Willy, my beauty, my eldest-born, the flower of the flock ; 
Never a man could ning him, for Willy stood like a rock. 
" Here's a leg for a babe of a week ! " says doctor, and he 

would be bound 
There was not nis like that year in twenty parishes round. 
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Strong of his hands, and strong on his legs, but still of his 

tongue ! 
I ought to have gone before him : I wonder he went so 

young. 
I cannot cry for him, Annie — I have not long to stay ; 
Perhaps I shall see him the sooner, for he lived far away. 

Why do you look at me, Annie ? you think I am hard and 

cold ; 
But all my children have gone before me, I am so old. 
I cannot weep for Willy, nor can I weep for the rest ; 
Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the best. 

For I remember a quarrel I had with your father, my dear, 
All for a slanderous story, that cost me many a tear — 
I mean your grandfather, Annie— it cost me a world of woe, 
Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy, years ago. 

For Jenny, my cousin, had come to the place, and I knew 

right well 
That Jenny had tript in her time : I knew, but I would 

not teU ; 
And she to be coming and slandering me, the base Httle 

liar ! 
But the tongue is a fire, as you know, my dear, the tongue 

is a fire ! 

And the parson made it his text that week, and he said 

likewise, 
That a lie which is half the truth is ever the blackest of 

lies ; 
That a he which is all a lie may be met and fought with 

outright, 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight. 

And Willy had not been down to the farm for a week and 

a day ; 
And all things look'd half dead, tho' it was the middle of 

May. 
Jenny to slander me, who knew what Jenny had been ! 
But soiling another, Annie, will never make oneself clean. 

And I cried myself well-nigh bhnd, and all 6f an evening late 
I climb'd to the top of the garth, and stood by the road at 
the gate ; 
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Che tuoon like a rick on fire was rising over the dale, 
ind whit, whit, whit, in the bush beside me chirrupt the 
nightingale. 

^ of a sudden he stopt ; there passed by the gate of the 

fe.rm 
iVilly — he didn't see me — and Jenny hung on his arm. 
3ut into the road I started, and spoke I scarce knew how : 
Ih, tlere's no fool like the old one — it makes me angry now. 

SVilly^tood up like a man, and look'd the thing that he 

meant ; 
Jenny, the viper, made me a mocking curtsey and went. 
And I mid, " Let us part : in a hundred years it'll all be 

the same, 
STou camot love me at all, if you love not my good name.'* 

And he tum'd, and I saw his eyes all wet in the sweet 

mooishine : 
■* Sweetheart, I love you so well that your good name is 

mine* 
And what do I care for Jane, let her speak of you well or ill, 
But marryme out of hand : we two shall be happy still." 

'* Marry yoi; Willy ! " said I, " but I needs must speak my 

mind, 
And I fear you'll listen to tales, be jealous, and hard, and 

unkind.'* 
But he tum'd and claspt me in his arms, and answer'd, 

" No, love no ; " 
Seventy years igo, my darling, seventy years ago. 

So Willy and I vere wedded : I wore a lilac gown ; 

And the ringers rang with a will, and he gave the ringers 

a crown. 
But the first that^ver I bare was dead before he was bom, 
Shadow and shine\s life, little Annie, flower and thorn. 

This was the first i^e, too, that ever I thought of death : 
There lay the swee\ little body that never had drawn a 

breath. 
I had not weT)t, littl^Annie, not since I had been a wife ; 
But I wept like a chil\ that day, for the babe had fought 

for his life. 
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His dear little face was troubled, as if with anger or pain ; 
I looked at the still, little body — his trouble had b^n in 

vain. 
For Willy I cannot weep, I shall see him another morn : 
But I wept like a child for the child that was dead before 

he was bom. 

But he cheer'd me, my good man, for he seldom said me 

nay: 
Kind, like a man, was he ; like a man, too, would hare his 

way: 
Never jealous — not he : we had many a happy year ; 
And he died, and I could not weep — my own time seem'd 

so near. 

But I wish'd it had been God's will that I, too, thei could 

have died : 
I began to be tired a little, and fain had slept at hs side. 
And that was ten years back, or more, if I don't fa^et : 
But as to the children, Annie, they're all about ne yet. 

Pattering over the boards, my Annie who leffc m« at two, 
Patter she goes, my own little Annie, an Annie ike you ; 
Patt^ing over the boards, she comes and goes it her wiU, 
While Harry is in the five-acre and Charlie ploughing the 
hilL 

And Harry and Charlie, I hear them too -they sing to 

their team : 
Often they come to the door in a pleasant kiid of dream. 
They come and sit by my chair, they hover aoout my bed — 
I am not always certain if they be alive or lead. 

And yet I know for a truth there's none offchem leffc alive ; 
For Hiarry went at sixty, your father at sity-five : 
And Willy, my eldest born, at ni^ threecore and ten. 
I knew them all as babies, and now the/re elderly men. 

For mine is a time of peace, it is not ofen I griei^e ; 
I am offcener sitting at home in my faher's farm at eve : 
And tiie nei^bours come and laugh aid gossip, and so do I ; 
I find myae& often laughing at tMngr that have long gone 
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To be sure the preacher says oiir sins should make us sad ; 
But this is a time of peace, and there is grace to be had ; 
And God, not man, is the Judge of us ail when life shall 

cease ; 
And in this book, little Annie, the message is one of Peace. 

And age is a time of peace, so it be free from pain, 
And happy has been my life, but I would not live it again. 
I seem to be tired a little, that's all, and long for rest ; 
Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the best. 

So TOlly has gone, my beauty, my eldest-bom, my flower ; 
But how can I weep for Willy, he has but gone for an hour, 
Gone for a minute, my son, from this room into the next ; 
I, too, shall go in a minute. What time have I to be vext ] 

And "Willy's wife has written — she never was overwise. 
Get me my glasses, Annie ; thank God that I keep my 

eycB. 
There is but a trifle left you when I shall have past away ; 
But stay wiih the <dd woman now : you cannot have long 

to stay. 

■ Tennyson, 

• 

LADY CLARA VEEE DE YERE. 



(By permission of Messrs. Strahan ds Co.) 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Of nje you shall not win renown : 
You thought to break a country heart 

For pastime, ere you went to town. 
At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 

I saw tVie snare, and I retired : 
The daughter of a hundred earls, 

You are not one to be desired. 

Lady Clara Vere de Yere, 

I ktLOw you proud to bear your name; 
Your pride is yet no mote for mine, 

Tot> praad to eaare from whenOe I came. 
Nor would I brea^ for your swe6t sake 

A heart that doats on truer cbarms ; 
A simple maiden un her fSow«r 

Is worth ft himdrttd ooais of arixBs. 
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Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Some meeker pupil you must find ; 
For were you queen of all that is, 

I could not stoop to such a mind. 
You sought to prove how I could love, 

And my disdain is my reply ; 
The lion on your old stone gates 

Is not more cold to you than I. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

You put strange memories in my head ; 
Not thrice your branching limes have blown 

Since I beheld young Laurence dead. 
Oh, your sweet eyes, your low replies ! 

A great enchantress you may be ; 
But there was that across his throat 

Which you had hardly cared to see. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

When thus he met his mother's view. 
She had the passions of her kind. 

She spake some certain truths of you. 
Indeed, I heard one bitter word. 

That scarce is fit for you to hear ; 
Ber manners had not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

There stands a spectre in your hall : 
The guilt of blood is at yoiu* door ; 

You changed a wholesome heart to gall. 
You held your course without remorse, 

To make him trust his modesi worth ; 
And, last, you fix'd a vacant stare, 

And slew him with your noble birth. 

Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 

From yon blue heavens above us bent^ 
The grand old gardener and his wife 

Smile at the claims of long descent. 
However it be, it seems to me, 

'Tis only noble to be eood ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 
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I know you, Clara Vere de Vere : 

You pine among your halls and towers ; 
The languid light of your proud eyes 

Is wearied of the rolling hours. 
In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 

But sickening of a vague disease, 
You know so ill to deal with time. 

You needs must play such praiiks as these. 

Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 

If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate. 

Nor any poor about your lands ? 
Oh ! teach the orphan boy to read, 

Or teach the orphan girl to sew, 
Pray heaven for a human heart, 

And let the foolish yeoman go. 

Tennyso'} 



CARACTACUS. 



Before proud Rome's imperial throne, 

In mind's imconquer'd mood. 
As if the triumph were his own, 

The dauntless captive stood. 
None, to have seen his freebom air, 
Had fancied him a prisoner there. 

Through all the crowded streets of Rome, 

With slow and stately tread. 
Far from his own loved island-home. 

That day in triumph led ; 
XJnbow'd his head, unbent his knee, 
Undimm'd his eye, his aspect free. 

A free and fearless glance he cast 

On temple, arch, and tower, 
By which the long procession pass'd 

Of Rome's victorious power ; 
And somewhat of a scornful smile 
Upcurl'd his haughty hp the while. 
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And now he stood, with brow serene, 
Whore ialayes might prostrate f all. 

Bearing a Briton's manly miezi. 
In Caesar's palace hall ; 

Claiming, with kindling brow and cheek. 

The privilege e'^i there to speaks 

Nor could Rome's haughty lord withstwid 

The claim that look preferr'd, 
But motion'd, with uplifted hand, 

The [Suppliant should be heard : 
If he, indeed, a suppliant were 
Whose glance demanded audi^oe there. 

Deep stillness fell on all the crowd, 

From Claudius on his throne 
Down to the meanest slave that bow'd 

At his imperial tone ; 
Silent his fellow-Oaptives' grief, 
As fearless spoke the Island Chief : 

" Think not, thou eagle Lwd of Kome, 

And master of the world, 
Though victory's banner o'er thy dome 

In triumph now is furl'd, ' 
I would address thee as thj sTaVe, 
But as the bold should greet the brave. 

" 1 might, perchance, could I have deign'd 
T<y held a vassal's thrcHie, 
Even now in Briton'e isle hove rei^'d 

A Idng^iB Biaitee alone ; 
Yet holding, as thy meek idly, 

A monaroh's mimie pageantiy. 

^ Then through Home's crow^M streets this day 

I might have rode with thee ; 
Not in a^eaf^tive's base array^ 

But fetterless and free ; 
If freedom he cQuJd; hope to 'find 
Whose bondage is. of heart and amd. 
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** But canst thou marvel that, free bom, 

With heart and hope unquell'd, 
Throne, crown, and sceptre I should scorn. 

By thy permission held 1 
Or that I should retain my right. 
Till wrested by a conqueror's might ? 

"Rome, with her palaces and towers, 
By us unwish'd, unreft, 
Her homely huts and woodland bowers 

To Britain might have left : 
Worthless to you their wealth must b^ 
But dear to us, for they were free ! 

** I might have bow'd before — but where 

Had been thy triumph now ? 
To my resolve no yoke to bear 

Thou owest thy laurelled brow : 
Inglorious victory had been thine, . 
And more inglorious. bondage mina 

" Now I have spoken, do thy will ; 

Be life or death my lot, 
Since Britain's throne no more I fill, 

To me it matters not ; 
My fame is clear ; but on my fate 
Thy glory or thy shame must wait." 

He ceased. From all around upsprang 

A murmur of applause ; 
For well had Truth and Fi*eedom*9 tongue 

Maintain'd their holy cause : 
The conqueror was their captive then — 
He bade the slave be free again. 



THE ONE-LEGGED GOOSE. 



A WBALTHY gentleman of Hertfordshire, 
Not troubled with an overplus of brains, 

Like many a worthy country squire, 
Whose firaaiwmf^ give tham veiy Utile paina^ 
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Liv'd quietly upon his own estate : 
He was a bachelor, but whether that 
Argues in favour of his understanding. 

Or militates against it, is a question 
That I would wish to have no hand in, 

But leave it to your cool digestion. 
He ne'er perplexed his pate 
With the affairs of state. 
But led a calm domestic life, 
Far from the noise of town and party strife. 
He loved to smoke his pipe with jovial souls, 
Prided himself upon his skill at bowls, 
At which he left his neighbour in the lurch ; 
On Sundays, too, he always went to church 

(As should each penitential sinner), 
Took, during service-time, his usual snore. 
And gave his sixpence at the door, 

And then walk'd comfortably home to dinner. 
As there are many, I dare say, 

Who into such affairs have never look'd, 
I think I'd better mention, by the way, 

That dinners, ere they're eaten, should be cook'd! 
At least our squire's were so before he took 'em, 
And consequently he'd a cook to cook 'em. 
Now, as 1 shall have work enough 
Por this most gracious queen of kitchen-stuff, 

It may not be amiss to tell you, that 
(Of lusty beauty quite a masterpiece) 

This modem maid of Fat 
Surpass'd the famous ancient dames of Greece* 
Of course, then, she had lovers plenty — 
Aye, that she had, sir, nearly twenty ! 
But none did she so doat upon 
As our squire's lusty gard'ner, John. 
It chanc'd one year, as almanacks can tell, 
St. Michael's day on Sunday fell ; 
The squire the night before, as was his use, 
Gave Peggy orders to procure a goose ; 
Then went to church next morning cheerfully. 
And order'd dinner to be done by three. 
'Twas half-past two, the cloth was laid, 
Peggy the apple-sauce had made, 

The bird yrB& done, and she for master wishing. 
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When, lo, attracted by the luscious gale, 
And somewhat elevated with strong ale, 

John popp'd into the kitchen. 
" What, cookee, got a goose ! Well, come, that's nice : 
Faith, cookee, I should like to have a slice. 
And apple-sauce, too ! There's a darling Peg ! 
Do take a knife, and cut me off a leg.'' 
" Cut off a leg 1 that would be pretty fun ; 
What, serve it up to squire with only one?*' 
" Aye, to be sure ; why, master dursn't kill you ; 
I'll cut it off." " Have done with you now, wiU you 1 " 
What argumente he used I cannot say ; 
But Love, whose sceptre's all-commanding sway 
Cookmaids, as well as countesses obey, 
Ordain'd it so, that, spite of all her reasoning, 
John stole the leg, with lote of sauce and seasoning. 
Though Peg, poor wench ! was rather vex'd 

At this unlooked-for sad disaster. 
She was not quite so much perplex'd 
As you may think ; she had been used to gull 
The squire, and knew the thickness of his skull ; 
And consequently to this conclusion fell. 
T hey who could do a goose so well 

Would not be troubled much to cheat her master 
Home came the squire, to the moment true, 

And rang for dinner in a hurry ; 
She browned the mutilated side anew, 

And put it on the table in a flurry. 
Soon as it met his eye, the squire 
Exclaim'd, with wonderment and ire, 
" Why, what on earth do you call this, Peg 1 
Zounds, huzzy ! where is t'other leg ?" 
Peg curtsied and repUed in modest tone, 
" An't please you, sir, it never had but one !** 
" Only one leg I where did you buy it, pray V* 
" At Farmer Bumpkin's, sir, across the way ; 
And if to-night, sir, you will go with me, 
I'll pledge my life that you shall see 
A number of the farmer's geese 
Which, like this bird, have only one a-piece.** 
" Well, prove it, and that alters quite the case ; 
But if you don't, mind, you shall lose your place.*' 
He ate his dinner, and began to doubt it, 
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And grumbled most terribly about it. 

The place was brown'd, like all the rest, he saw ; 

*' Confound it, ahe surely never ate it raw ! " 

Ev'nii^ airires, Peg puts her bonnet on. 

And with her master to the farm is gone ; 

AVith expectation b^ they softly creep 

Where Farmer Bumpkin's geese are &st asleep. 

Xow to your recollection I would briB^, 
That when these jK-etty creatures go to roost 

They draw up ona \eg close beneath their wing, 
And stand opon the other like a post. 
** There, sir," cries Peg, " now pray, sir, oeaae your pcfthcr ; 
There^ sir, there's one : and there, sir, is another !" 
*^ Pooh, nonsense, stuff'!'*' eTcJaims the squire. ^ Now look jb: 
St, st— -there, now. they'-ve got two legs, cookee." 
*^ Aye, air," cried Peg, *^ had you said that at homey 
Xor you, nor I, had e'er had cause to roam ; 
But recollect, sir. ere yon think I'm beaten, 
Tou didn*t say «:, ^r, to the one you've eaUaLP 



MAX'S THREE GUESTS. 



A E^kOCKiNG at the castle gate. 

When the bloom was on the treey 
And the youthful master, all elate. 

Himself came forth to see. 
A jocund lady waited tfaere^ 
Gay was her robe, of colours rare. 
Her tresses bright to the zephyr streamed, 
Ar.d the car on its silver axle gleamed. 
Like the gofpxNis barge ol that queen of 
AThose silken sail and fljMAi wg oar 
Sjvarkling Oydnus proudly bore. 
The youth, enraptunAl at the smiiey 
And won by her enchanting wile 

And flatteries vain. 
Welcomed her in. with all her train, 
Puwing her in the chiefest seat, 
While as a vassal at her feet 
Ho kuelt, and paid her homage aweet^ 
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She decked his halls with garlands gay^ 
Bidding the sprightly viol plaj, 

Till by magic power 
Day turned to night and night to day. 

For every fleeting hour 
Bowed to Pleasure as its queen. 

And so that syren guest, of mirthful mkn. 
Lingered till the vernal ray, 
And summer's latest rose had sighed itself away. 

A knocking at the gate ! 

And the lordling of the hall, 

A strong and bearded man withal, 
Held parley at the threstold-3tone 

In the pomp of his estate., 
And then the warder's horn was blown. 
The ponderous bolts drawn one by one, 

And slowly in, with sandals torn, 

Came a pilgrim, travel- worn ; 

A burden at his back he bare. 

And coldly said, "My name is Care !** 
Plodding, and weary years he brought, 
And a pilloW worn with ceaseless thought ; 

And bade his votary ask of Fame, 
Or Wealth, or wild Ambition's claim, 

Payment for the tcnl he taught. 
But dark with dregs was the cup he quaffed. 

And 'mid his harvest proud 
The mocking tare looked up and laugh'd 

Till his haughty heart was boVd, 
And wrinkles on his forehead hung, and o'er his path 
a cloud. 

Again, a knocking at the gate 

At the wintry eventide ; 
And querulous was the voice that cried, 

" Who cometh here so late ?" 
" Ho ! rouse the sentinel from his sleep, 
Strict guard at every loop-hole keep ! 
And " man the towers ! " he would have said. 
But alas ! his early friends were dead. 
And his eagle glance was awed, 
And a frost that never thawed 

Had settled on his head. 
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But that thundering at the gate 
From mom to midnight late 

Knew no rest. 
And a boding cry of fate, 
Like an owlet's cry of hate, 

Chiird his breast. 
Yet he raised the palsied hand, 
And, eager, gave command 
To repel the threatening guest. 
So the Esculapian band, 
In their armour old and tried, 
Were summoned to his side ; 
And the watchful nurses came. 
Whose lamp, like vestal flame, 

Never died. 
But the tottering bulwarks their trust betray'd, 
And the old man groan'd as a breach was made ; 
Then through the chasm a skeleton foot 

Forced its way, 
And a fleshless hand to a shaft was put. 

And he was clay. 

Mrs, SigovTMy, 
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The time I've lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing 

The light that lies 

In woman's eyes, 
Has been my heart's undoing. 

Tho' Wisdom oft has sought me, 
I scom'd the lore she brought me ; 

My only books 

Were woman's looks. 
And folly's all they've taught me. 

Her smile when Beauty granted, 
I hung with gaze enchanted. 

Like him the sprite 

Whom maids by night 
Oft meet in the glen that's haunted* 
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Like him, too, Beauty wou me, 
But while her smile was on me^ 

If once their ray 

Was tum'd away, 
O winds could not outrun me. 

And are those lollies going] 
And is my proud heart growing 

Too cold or wise 

For brilliant eyes 
Again to set it glowing ? 

No — ^vain, alas ! th' endeavour 
From bonds so sweet to sever ; 

Poor Wisdom's chance 

Against a glance 
Is now as weak as ever. 

TTiomas Ifoor^ 



THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 



No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could be ; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion. 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flow'd over the Inchcape Eock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape belL 

The good Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Bock ; 
On a Duoy in the storm it floated and swung. 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the surge's swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock. 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 
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The siin in heaven was shining g&j, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds scream'd as they wheeFd around, 

And there was joyanoe in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walk'd Ins deck, 
And he ^ed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess — 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eyes were on the Inchcape float : 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat. 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And 1*11 plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lower'd, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inchcape ^ock they go ; . 
Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 
And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sounds 
The bubbles rose and burst aroimd ; 
Quoth Sir Ralph, "The next who com6s to the Eock 
Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Sir Rsdph the Rover sailed awiay ; 
He sooured the seas for many a day ; 
And, now grown rich with plimder'd Store, 
He steers his course for Scotland's shope. 

So thick a haze overspreads the sky. 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day. 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand. 
So dark it is they see no land.- 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn <rf the rising moon." 
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" Canst hear," said one, " the "breakers roar t 
For methinks we should be near the shore. 
Now where we are I cannot tell, 
But I wish I oonld hear the Inchcape belL'' 

They hear no sound — ^the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock — 
" Mercy I it is the Inchcape Rock I " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
And beat his breast in his despair : 
The waves rush in on every side, 
And the ship sinks down beneath the tide. 

Southey» 



THE CHAMELEON. 



Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceitea, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post. 
Yet round the world the blade had been 
To see whatever co\ild be seen ; 
Returning from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before. 
Whatever words you chance to drop. 
The travelled fool youi* mouth will stop— 
" Sir, if my judgment you'll allow, 
I've seen, and sure I ought to know :** 
So begs you'll pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast. 
As o'er Arabian wilds they pass'd, 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talk'd of this, and then of that. 
Discoursed awhile, 'mongst other matter, 
Of the Chameleon's form and nature. 
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" A stranger animal,'' cries one, 
" Sure never lived beneath the sun ! 
A lizard'si^oody, lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue. 
Its foot with triple claw disjoined ; 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow it's pace ! and then its hu 
Who ever saw so fine a blue V 

" Hold there ! " the other quick replies, 
" 'Tis green — I saw it with these eyes. 
As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warm'd it in the sunny ray ; 
Stretch'd at its ease, the beast I view'd, 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

" I've seen it, sir, njs well as you, 
And must again afiirm it blue : 
At leisure I the beast survey'd. 
Extended in the cooling shade." 
" Tis green, 'tis green, sir, I assure ye.* 
" Green ! " cries the other, in a fury ; 
"Why, sir — d'ye think I've lost my eyes 1" 
" 'Twere no great loss," the friend replies ; 
" For if they always serve you thus, 
" You'll find 'em but of little use ! " 

So high at last the contest rose. 
From words they almost cam« to blows ; 
When luckily came by a third. 
To him the question they referred, 
And begged he'd tell 'em if he knew 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 
" Sirs," cries the umpire, " cease your pother j 
The creature's neither one nor t'other. 
1 caught the animal last night. 
And view'd it o'er by candle-light ; 
I mark'd it well — ^'twas black as jet. 
You stare ; but, sirs, I've got it yet, 
And can produce it." " Pray, sir, do : 
I'll lay my life the thing is blue." 
" And I'll be sworn, that when you've seen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him green." 
" Well, then at onoe to end the doubt," 
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Replies the man, " I'll turn liim out ; 
And when before your eyes I've set him, 
If you don't find him black I'U eat him." 
He said ; then full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo ! — ^'twas white ! 
Both stared — ^the man look'd wondrous wise. 
" My children," the Chameleon cries, 
(Then first the creature found a tongue.) 
" You all are right, and all are wrong ! 
When next you speak of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you ; 
Nor wonder, if you find that none 
Prefer your eyesight to their own ! " 

Merrick, 



HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 



It is recorded of Henry I., that, after the death of his son, Pilnee 
illiam, who penrished by shipwreck off the coast of NAitnandy, ho was 
)ver seen to smile. 

The barque that held a prince went down, 

The sweeping waves roll'd on ; 
And what was England's glorious crown 

To him that wept a son? 
H^ lived — ^for life may long be borne 

Ere sorrow break its chain : 
Why comes not death to those who mourn ? 

He never smiled again I 

There stood proud forms before his throne, 

The stately and the brave ; 
But which could fill the place of one, 

That one beneath the wave ? 
Before him passed the young and fair, 

In pleasure's reckless train ; 
But seas dash'd o'er his son's bright hair — 

He never smiled again ! 

He sat where festal bowls went round ; 

He heard the minstrel sing; 
He saw the tournay's victor crown'd 

Amidst the knightly ring ; 

K 
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A murmur of the restless deep 
Was bent with every strain, 

A voice of winds that would not sleeps- 
He never smiled again ! 

Hearts, in that timo, closed o'er the trace 

Of vows once fondyij pour'd, 
And strangers took the kinsman's place 

At manv a joyous board ; 
Graves, which true love had bath'd with tears. 

Were left to heaven's bright rain j 
Fresh hopes were bom for other yeanh-«- 

He never smiled again ! 

J/r«. Hemant. 



THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 



On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snoX/ 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat at dead of nighty 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery ! 

By torch and trumpet fast array'd, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade^ 
And furious every charger neigh'd 
To join the oreadfiS reveGy. 

Then shook the hills, with thunder riven t 
Then rush*d the steed to battle driven I 
And, louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery ! 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow ; 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly ! 
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Tia morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-cloud rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous oanopy t 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to gloiy or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 
And eveiT turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre I 

Campbdl, 



YORKSHIEE HUMPHREY. 



As Yorkshire Humphrey, t'other day, 
0*er London bridge was stumping, 

He saw, with wonder and delight, 
The waterworks a-pumping. 

Numps gazing stood, and wondering how 
This grand machine waa made ; 

To feasi his eyes, he thrust his head 
Betwixt the balustrade. 

A sharper, prowling near the spot, 

Observes the gaping lout, 
And soon, with iisn-hook fingers, turns 

His pockets inside out. 

Numps feeLs the twitch, and turns around* 

The thief, with artful leer. 
Says, " Sir, you'll presently be robb'd, 

f*or pickpockets are near.'' 

Quoth Nmnps, " I don't fear London tliieves ; 

Ize not a simple youth : 
My guinea, master's, safe enough ; 

I've put it in my mouth I" 
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" You'll pardon me ! " the rogue replies ; 

Then modestly retires ; 
Numps re-assumed the gaping post. 

And still the works admires. 

The artful prowler takes his stand, 

With Humphrey full in view : 
When, now, an infant thief drew near, 

And each the other knew. 

Then thus the elder thief began— 

" Observe that gaping lout ! 
He has a guinea in his mouth. 

And we must get it out." 

" Leave that to me I " young Filcher says i 

" I have a scheme quite pat : 
" Only observe how neat I'll trick 

The gaping country flat.'* 

By this time Numps, who'd gazed his £11, 

Was trudging through the street, 
When the young pilf rer, tripping by. 

Falls prostrate at his feet. 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! my money's lost I ** 

The artful urchin mourns ; 
While halfpence, falling from his hand, 

Roll jingling o'er the stones. 

The passengers now stoop to find, 

And give the boy his coin ; 
And Humphrey, with a friendly hand, 

Deigns cordially to join. 

" There are your pence," quoth Numps, "my boy ; 

Be zure you holds 'em faster ! " 
" My pence ! " quoth Filch : " here are my pence ; 

But Where's my guinea, master 1 " 

" Help, help, good folks ; for Gk)d's sake, help l" 

Bawls out the hopeful youth. 
" He pick'd my guinea up just now, 

And has it in his mouth !" 
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The elder thief was lurking near ; 

Now close to Humphrey draws ; 
And, seizing on his gullet, plucks 

The guinea from Hs jaws. 

Then roars out — ^' Masters, here's the coin ; 

I'll give the child his guinea 1 
But, who'd have thought to see a thief 

In this same country ninny 1 " 

Humphrey, astonished, thus begins — 

" dood measter, hear me, pray ! *' 
But, " Duck him ! duck him ! " is the cry, 

At length he sneaks away. 

" Ah ! now," quoth Numps, " I will believe 

What often r ve heard zaid ; 
That London thieves would steal the teeth 

Out of a body's head I " 

Anoti, 



THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 



The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees. 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 

The deer across their greensward bound, 

Through shade and sunny gleam, 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England I 

Around their hearths by night 

What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light I 

There woman's voice flows forth in song. 

Or childhood's tale is told ; 

Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 
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The cottage homes of England ! «. 

By thousands on her plains, 

They are smiimg o'er the silvery brook, 

And round the hamlet-fanes : 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Each from its nook of leaves ; 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

The free fair homes of England ! 

Long, long in hut and hall 

May hearts of native proof be reared ^> 

To guard each hallowed wall 

And green for ever be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod. 

Where &st the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its Gfod. 



THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 



Viqp4.j. spark <tf heavenly flam?, 

Quit, oh ! quit this mortal frame t 
Trembling, hoping, ling*ring, flying ; 
Oh ! the pain, the bliss of aying ! 
Cease, fond nature, pease \hj sUif€^ 
And let me languish into life. 

Hark! t^ev whisper : angels say. 
Sister spirit, come ftway. 
What is this absorbs me quite ; 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight. 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath t 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death 1 

The world reoedeS'—it disappears ; 

HeaVn opens on my eyes ; my cam 

With sounds seraphic ring. 

Lend?, lend your wings : I mount, I ^ f 

O Grave, where is thy victory ? 

O Death, where is thy sting] 

Pope. 



• 
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TEN YEARS AGO. 



Ten years ago — ^ten years ago — 

Life was to us a fairy scene ; 
And the keen blasts of worldly woe 

Had sered not then its pathway green \ 
Youth and its thousand dreams were ours-^ 

Feelings we ne'er can know again ; 
Unwithered hopes — unwasted powers. 

And frames unworn by mortal pain. 
Such was the bright and genial flow 
Of life with us ten years ago. 

Time has not blanched a single hair 

That clusters round thy forehead now t 
Nor hath the cankering touch of care 

Left even one ftirrow on thy brow ; 
Thine eyes are blue as when we met, 

In love's deep truth, in earlier years ; 
Tl^ cheek of rose is blooming yet, 

Though somewhat stained by secret team 5 
But where, oh where's the spirit's glow 
That shone through all ten years ago ? 

I too am changed — I scarce know why ; 

Can feel each flagging pulse decay, 
And youth, and healthy and visions high 

Melt like a wreath of snow away ! 
Time cannot sure have wrought the ill ! 

Though worn in this world's sickening strlf^ 
In soul and form, I linger still 

In the flrst summer month of life. 

But look not thus — I would not give 

The wreck of hopes that thou must share, 
To bid those joyous hours revive, 

When all around me seemed so fair ! 
We've wandered on in sunny weather, 

When winds were low and flowers in bloom, 
And hand in hand have kept together) 

And still will keep, 'mid storm and gloomi 
Endeared by ties we could not know 
When life was yoimg — ^ten years ago 1 



•• 
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Has fortune frowned 1 Her frowns were vain ! 

For hearts like ours she could not chilL 
Have friends proved false 1 Their love might wane ! 

But ours grew fonder, firmer stilL 
Twin barques on this world's changing wave^ 

Steadfast in calms — ^in tempests tried — 
In concert still our fate well brave, 

Together cleave life's fitful tide, 
Nor mourn, whatever winds may blow, 
Youth's first wild dreams — ^ten years ago I 

Have we not knelt beside his bed, 

And watched our first-bom blossom die 1 
Hoped, till the shade of hope had fled, 

Then wept till feelings' fount was dry. 
Was it not sweet, in that dark hour, 

To think, 'mid mutual tears and sighs, 
Our bud had left its earthly bower 

And burst to bloom in Paradise 1 
What to the thought that soothed that woe 
Were heartless joys — ^ten years ago 1 

Yes, it M sweet, when heaven is bright, 

To share its sunny beams with thee ! 
But sweeter far,* 'mid clouds and blight, 

To have thee near to weep with me. 
Then dry those tears : though something changed 

From what we were in earlier youth, 
Time that hath friends and hopes estranged. 

Hath left us love in all its truth — 
Sweet feeUngs we would not forego 
For life's best joys — ^ten years ago 1 

Alaric A. Watit, 



THE BACHELOR'S DREAM 



The music ceased, the last quadrille was o'er, 
And one by one the waning beauties fled ; 

The garlands vanished from the frescoed floor, 
The nodding fiddler hung his weary head. 
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And I- — a melanclioly single man — 

Retired to mom my sofitary fate. 
I slept awhile ; but o^er my slumbers ran 

The sylph-like image of my blooming Kate. 

I dreamt of mutual love, and Hymen's joys, 
Of happy moments and connubial blisses ; 

And then I thought of little girls and boys, 
The mother's glances, and the infant's kisses. 

I saw them all in sweet perspective, sitting 

In winter's eve around a blazing fire ; 
The children playing and the mother Imitting, 

Or fondly gazing on the happy sire. 

The scene was changed. In came the baker's bill : 
I stared to see the hideous consummation 

Of pies and puddings that it took to fill 
The stomachs of the rising generation. 

There was no end to eating : legs of mutton 
Were vanquished daily by this little host ; 

To see them, you'd have thought each tiny ghitton 
Had laid a wager who could eat the most. 

The massy pudding smoked upon the platter, 
The ponderous sirloin raised its head in vain ; 

The little urchins kicked up such a clatter, 
That scarce a remnant e'er appeared again. 

Then came the school bill : board and education 
So much per annum ; but the extras mounted 

To neai'ly twice the primal stipulation. 
And every little bagatelle was counted ! 

To mending tuck ; a new Homeri Ilias ; 

A pane of glass ; repairing coat and breeches ; 
A slate and pencil ; binding old Yirgilius ; 

Drawing a tooth, an open draught, and leeches. 

And now I languished for the single state, 
The social gkss, the horse and chaise on Sunday ; 

The jaunt to Windsor with my sweetheart Kate, 
And cursed again the weekly bills of Monday. 
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Here Kate began to scold ; I Htampt and awof6> 
The kittens squeak, the ohildren loadlj soream ; 

And thus awaking with the wild uproar, 
I thanked my stars thai it was out a dreaoL 



Anon. 



THE DAISY IN INDIA, 



Buppofled to be addressed by fhe Rev. Dr. Carey, tke learned and 
lllua^ous Baptist missionary at Serampore, to the first plant of thia 
kind, which sprang up unexpectedly in hia aarden out ol some Sngliah 
earth in which otbir seeda had been oonveyea to him from thia country. 

Thrice welcome I little English flower ! 

My mother country's white and red, 
In rose or hly, till this hour, 

Never to me such beauty spread ! 
Transplanted from thine islcuid-bed, 

A treasure in a grain of earth. 
Strange as a spirit from the dead, 

Thine embryo sprang to births 

Thrice weloomi9» little English flower ( 

Whose tribes beneath our natal akie&i 
Shut close their leaves while vapours lower; 

But when the sun*s gay beams arise^ 
With imabashed but modest eyes ^ 

Follow his motion to the west, 
Nor cease to gaze tiU daylight dies. 

Then fold themselves to rest. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower I 

To this resplendent hemliphere. 
Where Flora's giant offspring tower 

In gorgeous Hveries all the year : 
Thou, only thou, art IttUe here, 

Like worth unfriended or unknown; 
Yet to my British heart more dear 

Than all the torrid zone^ 
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Thrice "vr elcome, little Eoglisb flower 1 

Of early scenes beloved by me, 
While happy in my fether*s bower, 

Thou snalt the blithe memorial be. 
The fairy sports of infancy, 

Youth's golden age, and m^unhood's plime, 
Home, conntiy, kindred, fiiendja— leith the^. 

Are mine in this fer clime. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

ril rear thea with a trembling hand : 
O for the April sim and shower. 

The sweeit May dews of that fkir land 
Where daisies, thick as starlight, stand 

In every walk, that here may shoot 
Thy scions, and thy buds expand, 

A himdred from one root. 

Thrice welcome, little En^sh flower ! 

To me the pledge of hope unseen ! 
When sorrow womd my soul o'erpowef 

For joys that were, or might have been, 
111 call to mind, how, fresh and gt&€n, 

I saw thee waking £rom the dust ; 
Then turn to heaven with brow der6ne, 
. And place in Qod my trust. 

James Montgomery^ 



BEHATE TOURSEL' BEFORE FOLK. 



Behave yoursel' before folk^ 

Behave yoursel' before folk, 
And dinna be sae rude to me, 

As kiss me sae before folk. 
It wouldna' give me meikle pain. 
Gin we were seen and heard by nane^ 
To tak' a kiss, or grant you ane ; 

But gudeaake ) no before folk; 

Behave yours^' before foll^ 

Behave yotunel' before folk — 
Whatever you do when onto' view^ 

Pe cautious aye before folk I 
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Consider, lad, how folks will crack, 
And what a great afifair they'll maid 
0' naething but a simple smack, 

That's gi'en or ta%n before folk. 

Behave yoursel' before folk, 

Behave yoursel' before folk — 
Nor gi'e the tongue o' old and young 

Occasion to come o'er folk. 

I'm sure wi' you I've been as free 
As ony modest lass should be : 
But yet it doesna' do to see 

Sic freedom used before folk. 

Behave yoursel' before folk, 

Behave yoursel' before folk. 
I'll ne'er submit again to it — 
So mind you that—before folk. 

Ye tell me that my face is fair; 
It may be sae — I dinna care — 
But ne'er again gar't blush so sair 

As ye hae done before folk. 

Behave yoursel' before folk, 

Behave yoursel' before folk ; 
Nor heat my cheeks wi' your mad freaksy 

But ay6 be douce before folk. 

Ye tell me that my lips are sweet ; 
Sic tales, I doubt, are a' deceit ; 
At ony rate, it's hardly meet 

To prie their sweets before folk. 

Behave yoursel' before folk. 

Behave yoursel' before folk : 
Gin's that the case, there's time and place. 

But surely no' before folk. 

But gin ye really do insist 

That I should suffer to be kissed, 

Gae get a Hcence frae the priest, 

An mak' me yours before folk. 

Behave yoursel' before folk, 

Behave yoursel' before folk ; 
And when we're ane, baith flesh and bane, 

Ye may ts^' t^i^^ — ^before {oik. 

A* Bodgm 
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THE SCARF OF GOLD AND BLUE. 



'QoD speed thee, Eustace D'Argencourt, be brave as thou 

art true, 
And wear the scarf I've wov*n for thee — this scarf of gold 

and blue ! " 
He bent his knee, he kissed her hand, and fervently he 

swore, 
That till lus sword had lost its might, till life's last pulse 

was o'er. 
That scarf should never leave his arm, in tournament or 

fight ; 
That scarf should be his pride by day, his dream of joy by 

night : 
Then bounded he upon his steed, and, with one parting 

glance, 
Forth rode Sir Eustace D'Argencourt, the bravest knight 

in iVance. 

Scarce had he ridden one short week — one short week and 

a day — 
When he saw twelve Spanish knights approach, all bent to 

cross his way ; 
And his squire said to his master bold, '^ I pray thee turn 

thy steed, 
for little hope is left us now save in our coursers' speed." 
** How ! Thinkst thou, craven-hearted squire," Sir D'Ar- 

gencourt replied, 
** That from the lance of mortal foe I e'er could turn aside 1 
Twelve Spaniards are there in the field, and we are only 

two. 
But wear I not my lady's scarf — ^her scarf of gold and 

blue I " 

Then up rode Don Pedrillo, and tauntingly spake he : 

** I envy thee thy fortune, knight, whate'er thy name may 

be, 
For if thou'rt slain by my right hand, a happy death 

thou'lt die." 
Sir Eustace placed his lance in rest, but deigned him no 

reply ; 
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As thunder rides the lightning's wings, so strode he hi 

good steed, 
And soon beneath his charger's feet he saw Pedrillo bleec 
Then up oame Garcia Perez — Don Carlos by his side : 
" ! dearly shalt thou rue, Sir Knight, thy self-deceirin 

pride I " 
Sir Eustace stroked his gallant barb, and, with & sudde: 

bound. 
Hurled Garcia Perez from his seat, sore mangled, on th 

ground ; 
Then turning on Don Carlos, like a lion in his wratbj 
He stretched him with one desperate 'blow all stifT acroa 

his path. 



Nine Spaniards still remained behind, but motionless the^ 

stood, 
And looked with silent wonder on that young knight'i 

hardihood : 
*• Come one-^come all ! " Sir Eustace cried, " I neithei 

yield nor fly ; 
But for the Lady Isabel, or you or I must die." 
Then the Count Alcaras recognised Sir Eustace JVAigen- 

court, 
His favoured rival in the love of Isabel D'Etours ; 
And on he ui*ged his dastard Mends, and as a cloud Hof 

came. 
" Base traitors ! " shouted D'Argencoiirt, ** how oan ys 

fight, for shame ! 
Such odds were never seen before — ^nine Bsnaod meo 

'gainst one ! 
God guard thee. Lady Isabel— my race of life is ran l*^ 

Yet fiercely did Sir Eustace fight, and fast flowed Spanish 

gore, 
Till the Count Alcaras came behind — He dared not oaiD9 

before — 
And stabbed that brave knight in the back — a false, 

dishonest blow. 
Sir Eustace turned him round, and fixed one long gaie on 

his foe, 
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Then feeble fell his gallant arm^ and douds swam round 

his head, 
And the Spaniards raised a joyful shout, for they thought 

Sir Eustace dead. 
They bound his arms behind his back, they tied him to 

a tree, 
And beside him stuck his broken lance, in graceless 

mobkery. 
"And now. Sir Knight," Alcaraja cried, "I'll wear this 

gewgaw too. 
Methinks I guess who wore this scarf — this scarf of gold 

and blue. 
Away I my friends, there's little breath in proud Sir 

Aigencourt, 
Away ! my friends, I'll win her yet — fair Isabel D'Etours I " 

Bright shines the sun upon the waves — ^the waves of blue 

Qaronne, 
But brighter shine those diamond eyes in the lists at 

Roussilon ; 
And trumpets bray, and banners stream, and chargers 

gallop round, 
And noble hearts beat quick for praise with many an 

aching bound. 
But who is she, who wins all looks — ^for whom all ride the 

ring- 
To gain a smile of whose dark eyes were glory for a king ? 
Ha I did you mark her sudden blush — ^tho paleness of the 

trance 
That followed quick as on that knight she bent her eager 

glance? 
" It was the Count Alcaras ! " for his Spanish crest she 

knew, 
But why wore he that plighted scarf — " that scarf of gold 

and blue?" 
" I took it, lacly," boastingly, the crafty Spaniard said, 
" From one I mrced to yield beneath my more victorious 

blade; 
He gave it me with right good will, his life was ali he 

sought : 
Too cheaply with the coward's death so rich a prize I 

bought." 
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"Now, by St. Louis, braggart base !" fair Isabel replied, 
" I tell thee, in thy craven teeth, that loudly thou hast 

Ued !" 
Then bared she straight her snow-white hand, and down 

she threw her glove : 
"Oh! is there any knight who here, for honour or for 

love. 
Will make the Count Alcaras his unhallowed falsehood 

n\e, 
And win me back that well-known scarf— that scarf of 

gold and blue." 

A hundred swords leaped forth at once to do her proud 

behest, 
A hundred lords were at her feet, a hundred spears in 

rest; 
But she has singled from them all that solitary knight 
Who wears his coal-black vizor down, nor yet has proved 

his might. 
The heralds sound the onset, and they meet with deadly 

shock ; 
The count has fallen from his horse, the knight sits as a 

rock; 
But when he saw Alcaras down, he stayed not on his 

steed; 
And when he saw Alcaras' lance was shivered as a reed, 
Away, without one word, the knight that instant cast his 

own, 
And forth he drew his glittering sword, that as a sunbeam 

shone : 
With one fierce blow he cleft the casque the Spaniard 

proudly wore, 
And with the next struck off the arm on which the scarf 

he bore ; 
Then thrice he kissed that well- worn scarf, that scarf of 

gold and blue. 
And raised his vizor as he knelt to hex he found so true. 
! dearly was that scarf beloved by Sii Eustace D'Argen- 

court. 
But dearer far the prize he won m Isabel D'Etours ! 
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THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 



It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green, 
His Httle grandchild, Wilhehnine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

That he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

She ran to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh — 
"Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
* Who fell in the great victory. 

" I find them in my garden, for 

There's many hereabout ; 
And often when I go to plough 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men," said he, 
"Were slain in that great "victory." 

" Now tell us what 'twas all about^" 

Young Peterkin, he cries, 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they lolled each other for ?" 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
" Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they kill'd each other for 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said," quoth he, 

" That 'twas a famous victory ! 



I 
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He did not feel the driver's whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day ; 

For death had illumined the land of sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away ! 



I'M NbT A LOVEE NOW. 



There was a time when I could feel 

All passion's hopes and fears, 
And tell what tongues can ne'er reveal. 

By smiles, and sighs, and tears ! 
The days are gone ; no more, no more, 

The cruel fates allow; 
And though I'm hardly twenty-four, 
I'm not a lover now ! 

Lady, the mist is on my sight ; 

The chill is on my brow ; 
My day is night, my bloom is bligh 
I'm not a lover now ! 

I never talk about the clouds, 

I laugh at girls and boys ; 
I'm growing rather fond of crowds. 

And very fond of noise : 
I never wander forth alone 

Upon the mountain's brow ; 
I weighed, last winter, sixteen stone ! 

I'm not a lover now ! 

I never wish to raise a veil, 

I never raise a sigh ; 
I never tell a tender tale, 

I never tell a lie ; 
I cannot kneel as once I did ; 

I've quite forgot my bow; 
I never do as I am bid — 

I'm not a lover now ! 
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I make strange blunders every day, 

If I would be gallant ; 
Take smiles for wrinkles, black for grey, 

And nieces for their aunt : 
I fly from foUy, though it flows 

From lips of loveliest glow ; 
I don't object to length of nose — 

I'm not a lover now I 

The Muse's steed is very fleet — 

Pd rather ride my mare ; 
The Poet hunts a quaint conceit — 

I'd rather hunt a hare ; 
I've learnt to utter yours and you, 

Instead of thine and thou ; 
And, oh ! I can't endure a Blue — 

I'm not a lover now I 

I don't encourage idle dreams 

Of poison or of ropes ; 
I cannot dine on airy schemes, 

I cannot sup on hopes ; 
New milk, I own, is very fine, 

Just foaming from the cow ; 
But yet, I want my pint of wine — 

I'm not a lover now ! 

When Laura sings young hearts away, 

I'm deafer than the deep ; 
When Leonora goes to play, 

I sometimes go to sleep ; 
When Mary draws her white gloves out, 

I never aanoe I vow ; 
" Too hot to kick one's heels about" — 

I'm not a lover now I 

I'm busy now with state affairs, 

The shipping and the docks ; 
[ ask the price of raih^oad shares, 

I watch the turns of stocks : 
And this is hfe ! no verdure blooms 

Upon the withered bough. 
I save a fortune in perfumes — 

I'm not a lover now 1 



*^^2 WE ARE BRETHREN a'. 

I may be, yet, what others are, 

A boudoir's babbling fool ; 
The flattered star of l^nch or bar^ 

A party's chief or tooL 
Come shower or sunshine, hope or fear, 

The palace or the plough, 
My hesuH) and lute aie broken here-^ 
Tm not a lover now I 

Lady, the mist is on my sight. 

The chill is on my brow ; 
My day is night, my bloom is blight — 
rm not a lover now I 



Anon* 



WE AKE BRETHEEN A'. 



A HAPPY bit hame this auld world would be, 
If men, when they're here, could make shift to agree, 
An' ilk said to his neighbour, in cottage an' ha\ 
" Come gi'e me your hand — ^we are brethren a. 

I ken na why ane wi' anither should fights 
When to 'gree would make a' body cosie an* fight. 
When man meets wi' man, 'tis the best way ava 
To say, " Gi'e me your hand — ^we are bretliren a'." 

My coat is a coarse ane, an' yours may be fine, 
And I maun drink water while you may drink wine ; 
But we baith ha'e a leal heart unspotted to shaw : 
Sae gi'e me your hand — ^we are brethren a'. 

The knave ye would scorn, the unfaithfu' deride ; 
Ye would stand like a rock, wi' the truth on your side ; 
Sae would I, an' nought else would I value a straw ; 
Then gi'e me your hand — ^we are brethren »'• 

Ye would scorn to do falsely by woman or man ; 
I baud by the right, aye, as well as I can ; 
We are ane in our joys, our affections an' a' ; 
Oome^ gi'e me your hand — ^we are b!rithren a'. 
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X mither has lo'ed you as mithers can lo'e ; 
mine has done for me what mithers can do ; 
are ane, hie an' laigh, an' we shouldna he twa : 
gi'e me your hand — we are brethren a*. 

love the same simmer day, sunny and fair ; 
Qe 1 — 0, how we love it, an' a* that are there ! 
) the pure air o* heaven the same life we draw — 
le, gi'e me your hand — we are brethren a\ 

1, shakin* auld age will soon oome o'er us baith, 
creepin' aJang at his back will be Death ; 
9 into the same mither-yird we will fa' : 
le, gi'e me your hand — we are brethren a'. 

Robert NicolL 



THE LITTLE SHROUD. 



She put him on a snow-white shroud^ 

A chaplet on his head ; 
And gathered early primroses 

To scatter o'er the dead. 

She laid him in his little grave — 

'Twas hard to lay him there, 
When spring was putting f6rth its flowers, 

And everything was fair. 

She had lost many children — now 

The last of them was gone ; 
And day and night she sat and wept 

Beside the funeral stone. 

One midnight while her constant tears 

Were falling with the dew, 
She heard a voice, and lo ! her child 

Stood by her weeping, too. 

His shroud was damp, his face was white . 

He said, " I cannot sleep. 
Your tears have made my shroud so wet : 

Oh, mother, do not weep I " 
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Oh I love is strong ! the mother's heart 

Was filled with tender fears ; 
Oh 1 love is strong ! and for her child 

Her grief restrained its tears. 

One eve a light shone round her bed, 

And there she saw him stand — 
Her infant, in his little shroud, 

A taper in his hand. 

"Lo ! mother, see my shroud is dry, 

And I can sleep once more !" 
And beautiful the parting smile 

The little infant wore. 

And down within the sUent grave 

He laid his weary head ; 
And soon the early violets 

Grew o'er his grassy bed. 

The mother went her household ways ; 

Again she knelt in prayer, 
And only asked of heaven its aid 

Her heavy lot to bear. 

Z. E. Landoik 



LODGINGS FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN. 



Who has e*er been in London, that overgrown place, 
Has seen " Lodgings to Let" stare him full in the face : 
Some are good and let dearly, while some, 'tis well known, 
Are so dear and so bad they are best let alone. 

Will Waddle, whose temper was studious and lonely. 
Hired lodgings that took single gentlemen only ; 
But Will was so fat he appeared like a tun, 
Or like two single gentlemen rolled into one. 

He entered his room, and to bed he retreated, 
But all the night long he felt fevered and heated ; 
And though heavy to weigh as a score of fat ^eep. 
He was not by any means heavy to sleep. 
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Next week 'twias the same, and the next, and the next — 
He perspired like an ox, he was nervous and vex'd ; 
Week passed after week, till by weekly succession 
His weakly condition was past all expression. 

In six months his acquaintance began much to doubt him, 
For his skin, like a lady's loose gown, hung about him ; 
He sent for a doctor, and cried like a ninny, 
"I have lost many pounds — make me well — there's a guinea.* 

The doctor look'd wise : " A slow fever," he said ; 
Prescribed sudorifics, and going to bed. 
" Sudorifics in bed," exclaimed Will, " are humbugs, 
I've enough of them there without paying for drugs." 

Will kick'd out the doctor, but when ill indeed, 
E'en dismissing the doctor don't always succeed ; 
So calling his host, he said, " Sir, do you know 
I'm the fat single gentleman six months ago 1 " 

I 

" Look ye, landlord, I think," argued Will, with a grin, 
" That with honest intentions you first took me in ; 
But from the first night, and to say it I'm bold, 
I've been so very hot that I'm sure I've caught cold." 

Quoth the landlord, " Till now, I ne'er had a dispute, 
I've let lodgings ten years — I'm a baker to boot ; 
In airing your sheets, sir, my wife is no sloven, 
And your bed is immediately over my oven ! " 

" The oven ! " says Will : says the host, " Why this passion] 
In that excellent bed died three people of fashion ; 
Why so crusty, good sir 1 " Cried Will, in a taking, 
" Who would not be crusty with half-a-year's baking ? '* 

Will paid for his rooms ; cried the host with a sneer, 
** Well, I see you've been going away half-a-year." 
*' Friend, we can't well agree, yet no quarrel," Will said ; 
^ But I'd rather not perish, while you make your bread." 

Coltnan 
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THE MAKINEE'S DREAM. 



In the slumbers of midnight the sailor-boj lav, 
His hammock swung loose at the sport of tne wind ; 

But, watch-worn and weary, his cares flew away, 
And visions of happiness danced o'er his mind ! 

He dreamt of his home, of his dear native bowers, 
Of the pleasures that waited on life's merry mom, 

While memory each scene gaily covered with flowers, 
And restored every rose, but secreted its thonu 

Then Fancy her magical pinions spread wide, 
And bade the young di^amer in eostacy ri^ ; 

Now far, fax behind him, the green watera gUde, 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 

The jessamine clambers in flowers o'er the thatch, 
And the swallow chirps sweet from her nest in the wall | 

All trembling with transport, he raises the latch, 
And the voices of loved ones reply to his calL 

A father bends o'er him with looks of delight, 
His cheek is bedewed with a mother's warm tear. 

And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite 
With the lips of the maid whom his bosom holds dear. 

The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast, 
Joy quickens his pulse, all his hardships seem o'er ; 

And a murmur of happiness steals through his rest — 
" God 1 thou hast blessed me, I ask for no more ! " 

Ah ! whence is that flame which now glares in his eye ! 

Ah ! what is the sound which now bursts on his ears } 
'Tis the lightning's red gleam, painting hell on the sky ! 

'Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of the spheres 1 

He springs &om his hammock, he flies to the deck ; 

Amazement confronts him with images dire ; 
Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a-wreck ; 

The masts fly in splinters — the shrouds are on fire ! 
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Like moimtaiuSj the billows tremendously swell ; 

In vain the lost wretch calls on Mercy to save ; 
Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell, 

And the death ^ngel flaps his broad wing o'er the wave ! 

Oh ! sailor boy, woe to thy dream of delight I 
In darkness dissolves the ga^y frost-work of bUss ! 

Where now is the picture that fancy touched bright — 
Thy parent's fond pressure, and love's honey 'd kiss 1 

Oh, sailor boy ! sailor boy ! never again 

Shall home, love, or kindred, thy wishes repay ; 

Unblessed and imhonoured, down deep in the main 
Full many a fathom, thy frame shall decay. 

No tomb shall e'er plead to remembrance for thee, 
Or redeem thy lost form from the merciless surge ; 

But the white foam of waves shall thy winding-sheet be. 
And winds in the midnight of winter thy dirge ! 

On a bed of sea-flowers thy pale limbs shall be laid. 
Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow ; 

Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made, 
And each tribe of the deep haunt thy mansion below. 

Days, months, years, and ages shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll } 

Frail, short-sighted mortals their doom must obey— 
Oh I sailor boy ! sailor boy I peace to thy soul 1 

Tf. Dimond, 



A FAREWELL. 



Mt boat is on the shore, 
And XQ.J barque is on the sea ; 

Yet ere I go, Tom Moore, 
Here's a double health to thee. 

Here's a sigh for those I love, 
And a smile for those I hate. 

And, whatever sky's above^ 
Here's a heart for any fate. 
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Though the ocean roar aroimci me, 
It still shall bear me on ; 

Though a desert should surround me, 
It hath springs that may be won. 

"Were it the last drop in the well, 
As I gasped upon the brink, 

Ere my fainting spirits fell, 
'Tis to thee that I would drink. 

In that water, as this wine. 
The libation I would pour 

Should be — Peace to thee and thine. 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore. 



Lord Byraru 



VAT YOU PLEASE. 



Some years ago, when civil faction, 

Raged like a fury through the fields of Gaul, 
And children, in the general distraction. 

Were taught to curse as soon as they could squall; 
When common sense in common folks was dead, 

And murder showed a love of nationality, 
And France, determined not to have a head, 

Decapitated all the higher class 

To put folks more on an equality ; 
When coronets were not worth hau-a-crown, 

And Liberty, in bonnet rou^e, might pass 
For Mother Redcap up at Camdentown ; 
Full many a Frenchman then took wing, 

Bidding soup-maigre an abrupt farewell. 

And hither came pell-mell. 
Sans olothes, sans cash, and almost sans everything. 

Two Messieurs who about this time came over 

Half-starved, but toujours gai 

(No weasels e'er were thinner). 
Trudged up to town from Dover, 

Their slender store exhausted on the way, 

Extremely puzzled how to get a dinner. 
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From mom till noon, from noon till dewy eve, 
Our Frenchmen wandered on their expedition : 

Great was their need, and sorely did they grieve — 
Stomach and pocket in the same conoition ! 

At length, by mutual consent they parted. 

And d&erent ways on the same errand started* 

This happen'd on a day most dear 
To epicures, when gen'ral use 
Sanctions the roasting of the savoury goose ! 

Towards night, one Frenchman at a tavern near 

Stopp'd and beheld the glorious cheer ; 

While greedily he snuffed the luscious gale in 

That from the kitchen windows was es^aling, 

He instant set to work his busy brain. 

And snuff'd, and long'd, and long'd and snuff'd again. 
Necessity's the mother of invention 
(A proverb I've heard many mention) ; 
So now one moment saw his plan completed, 
And our sly Frenchman at a table seated. 
The ready waiter at his elbow stands — 
" Sir, will you favour me with your commands I 

"We've roast and boiled, sir — choose you thosa or these ? " 

" Sare, you are very good, sare ! VcU yov, phase /" 

Quick at the word, 

Upon the table smokes the wished-for bird ! 
No time in talking did he waste, 

But poimced pell-mell upon it ; 
Drumstick and merrythought he pick'd in haste, 

Exulting in the merry thought that won it. 
Pie follows goose, and after pie comes cheese : 

" Stilton or Cheshire, sir % " — " Ah, vat you please !* 

And now our Frenchman having ta'en his fill, 
Prepares to go, when — " Sir, your little bill." 
" Ah, vat you're Bill ! veil, Mr. Bill, good day ! 
Ban jour, good Villiam." " No, sir, stay. 
My name is Tom, sir — ^you've this bill to pay." 

" Pay, pay, ma foi ! ■ .' 

I call for nothing, sir, pardoTmez moi I ^ 
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You bring me vat you call your goose, your cheesei 
You aak-a-zue to eat— X tell you« Vat you pleoie I" 

Down came the master, each explained the case. 
The one with our«ing, t'other with grimace ; 
But BooHaoe, who dearly loved a jest 
(Although sometimes he dearly paid for it), 
And finding nothing could be done (you know, 
That when a man has got no money, 
To make him pay some would be rather funny). 

Of a bad bargain made the best, 
Acknowledged much was to be said for it, 
Took pity on the Frenchman's meagre face, 

And, Briton-like, forgave a fallen foe, 

Laugh'd heartily, and let him go. 

Our Frenchman's hunger thus subdued, 

Away he trotted in a merry mood ; 

When, turning round the comer of a street, 

Who but his countryman he chanced to meet. 

To him, with many a shrug and many a grin. 

He told how he had taken Jean Bull in ! 

Fired with the tale, the other licks his chops. 

Makes his conff^, and seeks this i^op of shops. 

Entering, he seats himself, just at his ease : 

" What will you take, sir ? " — " Vat you please ! " 

The waiter look'd as pale aa Paris plaster, 

A^d, upstairs running, thus addressed his majiter ; 

" These vile Mounseers come over sure in pairs ; 

Sir, there's another * vat you please I ' down stairs." 

Th's made the landlord rather crusty, 

For much of one thing — ^the proverb's somewhat musty. 

Once to be doMy his anger didn't touch. 
But when a second time they tried the treason. 
It made him crusti/, sir, and with good reason — 

You would be m*iuti/ were you done so much. 

There is a kind of instrument 

Which greatly helps a serious argument, 

And wmch, when properly appli^, occasions 

Some most unpleasant tickling sensations. 

'Twould make more clumsy folks than Frenchmen skip; 

'Twould Btnke you presently — a stout horsewhip. 
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This instrument, our maitre oPfUke 
Most carefully conoeal'd beneath his coat ; 
And seeking instantly the Frenchman's station, 
Address'd him with the usual salutation. 

Our Frenchman, bowing to his threadbare knees, 

Determined while the iron's hot to strike, 
Pat with his lesson answers — " Vat you plecae ! " 
But scarcely had he let the sentence slip, 
Than round his shoulders twines the pliant whip t 
** Sare, sare ! ah, misericorde, parhleu ! 
Oh, dear Monsieur, vat make me use you so ? 
Vat you call dis 1 " " Ah ! don't you know 1 
That's what I please^* says Bonny, ** how d'ye lil^e it 1 
Your friend, although I paid dear for his funning, 
Deserved the goose he gain'd, sir, for his cunning ; 
But you. Monsieur, or else my time I'm wasting. 
Are goose enough, and only wanted hasting'* 

Anon* 



SPEECH OF EOLLA TO THE PERUVIANS. 



My brave associates — ^partners of my toil, my feelings, 
and my fame ! Can Kolla's words add vigour to the 
virtuous energies which inspire your hearts ? No ; you 
have judged, as I have, the foulness of the crafty plea by 
which these bold invaders would delude you. Your 
generous spirit has compared, as mine has, the motives 
which, in a war like this, can animate their minds and 
ours. They, by a strange frenzy driven, fight for power, 
for plimder, and extended rule ; we, for our country, our 
altars, and our homes. They follow an adventurer whom 
they fear, and obey a power which they hate ; we serve a 
monarch whom we love, a God whom we adore. Where'er 
they move in anger, desolation tracks their progress ; 
whene'er they pause in amity, affliction mourns her 
friends. They boast they come but to improve our state, 
enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the yoke of error ! 
Yes; they will give enlightened freedom to our mindsj 
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who are themselvea the slaves of passion, avarice, and 
pride. They offer ua their protection : yes, such protec- 
tion as vultures give to lambs — covering and devouring 
them. They call on us to barter all of good we have 
inherited and proved, for the desperate chance of some- 
thing better which they promise. Be our plain answer 
this : The throne we honour is the people's choice — ^the 
laws we reverence are our brave fathers' legacy — ^the faith 
we follow teaches us to live in bonds of charity with all 
mankind, and die with hopes of bliss beyond the grave. 
Tell your invaders this j and tell them, too, we seek no 
change; and, least of all, such change as they would 
bring us. — Sheridan, 
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